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A Job For Today 


Henry W. Longfellow could hardly be classed as an 
alarmist, but he was most emphatic in one warning, when 


he wrote: 
“Trust no future, however pleasant!” 


The prospect you plan to see “some day” may not be avail- 


able “later on”’. 


Be fair to yourself by discussing his protection with him 


now, and what is more important— 


You will be fair to him! 


ted) rurtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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seek greater contentment, more happiness, and 

always less hardship, distress and duress. Be- 
cause of this, the history of mankind is a progressive 
one appraised from any material standard, however 
unchanging has been the human mind in its spiritual 
appreciations and objectives. And so over the centu- 
ries invention, discovery and innovation have contri- 
buted under the name civilization to the making of the 
present world with its untold conveniences and its 
countless devices available for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of all. 

Of equal and concurring force 
with invention and discovery in 
this development of improved liv- 
ing conditions have been revolution 
and pioneering. After invention 
and discovery have made available 
new wealth and new means to com- 
fort and enjoyment, by revolution 
and pioneering they are brought 
within reach of the average man. 


Birth of All Change 


Revolution comes not because 
conditions are worse than former- 
ly but rather because they are bet- 
ter and the standards of education 
have improved; more people in con- 
sequence appreciate the advantages 
enjoyed by the lesser number and 
they seek to have a share in those 
things they believe to be good. They 
are even willing to fight to obtain 
them. There is a continuing, cease- 
less evolution in the education of 
the mass of people. This is not of 
the formal sort but rather in the 
nature of a casual broadening of 
knowledge. This results in fuller, 
clearer understanding of the hows 
and whys of less rigor in living. 
Convinced that more ease is possi- 
ble, there is in every man a will to 
gain every luxury they deem as possible. A review of 
every national revolution, British, American, French, 
and Russian, to mention but a few, will show that they 
were not inspired by a desire to destroy, but 
rather with the intent of the great majority to par- 
ticipate in the comforts the few were seen to enjoy. 
To the truth of this, history gives in evidence the 
course of those several empires. They rose to new 
heights and thus fired peoples under democracies to 
strength and splendor among the nations. So, too, in- 
dividuals have pioneered and endured many hardships 
in order that from their labor, wealth and comfort 
might for them be possible. They have seen others 
enjoy what they craved, so would suffer to attain. 


AN inherent, ever insistent urge impels man to 


Contribution to Social Progress 


In America the greatest contribution to broad social 
progress and the overriding of the forces of privation 
and want has been life insurance. Through it hun- 
dreds of thousands of families have been given oppor- 
tunity to start life without the pristine handicap inci- 
dent to the death of a provider. The knowledge of 
the worth of the insurance principle sowed the seeds 
of demand for social security legislation to provide a 
more certain cushioning against envisioned need. Now 
all want still greater security from poverty and are 
willing to pay to gain their objective. 
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T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


Revolution at this stage is not necessary, but pio- 
neering is. With this pioneering to broaden the bene- 
ficence of life insurance and to allow its coverage to 
blanket from want some thirty million modest wage 
earners, the knowledge and aid of every life insurance 
man must be enlisted. Mindful that success does not 
come to every pioneer, but convinced that honesty of 
purpose in a worthy cause will bear at least the fruit 
of provocative discussion and undoubtedly lead to bet- 
ter and more effective approaches to the desideratum, 
The Spectator opened its pages for presentation of 
the opinions of those who cared to offer them. Life 
insurance owes its present status to those men who, 
intrigued by the idea and value of scientific financial 
protection, gave of their time and talent to the end 
that it can be publicized without challenge as the 
“vreatest thing on earth.” It is to those men of other 
days that life insurance of the present generation 
constantly points with pride. 

The life insurance business cannot be accused of 
forgetting its humble origins, a fault so prevalent with 
those who succeed. There is hardly a convention 
speech or a president’s introduction to the annual 
statement that mention is not made of the tiny seed 
that life insurance was not more than one hundred 
years ago. Life insurance is proud of its achievement, 
proud of its growth and, therefore, proud of its be- 














Thirty million individuals in lower 
and middle income brackets, com- 
prising a potential thirty billion 
dollar market, maladjusted to 
present plan of life insurance distri- 
bution. Problem posed by this group 
calls for revived spirit of pioneering 
in company management 


ginnings. The Spectator has overlooked no opportun- 
ity to stress the significance of this growth. Most re- 
cently, it has given expression to the great importance 
it attaches to the history of life insurance by insti- 
tuting the HALL OF FAME through which to re-in- 
troduce to its readers the truly great men who have 
served the cause so well, Elizur Wright, Sheppard 
Homans and Grover Cleveland thus far have been 
given eminence in this list. 


Principles Remain Essentially Unchanged 


Just how great their contribution, may be under- 
stood from the fact that the principles they then laid 
down are still the guiding ones for the life insurance 
business. The system of insurance supervision; the 
non-forfeiture provisions, the mortality tables, the ex- 
pense and interest factors plan; the many reforms 
for which Wright and the outstanding actuarial con- 
tributions made by Homans, have become the basis 
upon which the one hundred and twenty billion dollar 
building of American life insurance stands. 

While there has been much admiration and tribute 
for these and other pioneers, however, there has been 
an ever lessening of the will to innovate on the part 
of their successors. The fact that they scored great 
and wonderful achievements does not mean that we 
can now forget about the tough requirements of pio- 


neering and can simply go on add- 
ing ever greater wealth to what has 
been accumulated. True, life in- 
surance has had and still has more 
than its share of wise counsellors, 
of financial wizards and of great 
administrators. But it is giving 
away no secret to state that since 
the sales of life insurance began to 
grow in the super-billion dollar 
size, there have been neither great 
pioneers nor daring leaders. There 
has been enormous success, but it 
has been paid for by foregoing the 
qualities that break new paths and 
open fresh acres. The dominating 
demand has been for returns 
rather than contributions. Old in- 
vestments have not been disturbed 
because to do so would cost new 
money. The stress has been on 
preserving rather than creating. In 
short, the business has become 
static and ideawise sterile. The his- 
torian says that sterility precedes 
the collapse of nations. The busi- 
ness man argues: How can our 
business be sterile if it yields a 
profit? The pioneer looks not at 
the profit of today but at the possi- 
bilities of tomorrow. If our mem- 
ory serves us, it was Henry Ford 
who thus expressed his belief, “It 
is not how good a thing is, but how 
good it could be made to be, that 
counts.” 


New Problems Arise 


All this, of course, may be con- 
sidered trifling and merely theo- 
retical were it not for the fact that 
shadows are rising, darkening 
shadows that have not heretofore 

clouded the life insurance horizon. These shadows and 
the lines and curves they develop are there for all to 
see—all, that is, who want to see. In its August issue, 
The Spectator stressed these trends: New business 
of ordinary life insurance written that in 1929 was 
more than eight and one half billion dollars, twelve 
years later was only five and one half billion dollars 
—a decrease of 35 per cent. There is hardly a com- 
pany which is not affected by this downward trend. 
The Metropolitan Life of New York wrote in 1930 
new life insurance (all types) of $789,000,000, and in 
1941, $572,000,000, or 27 per cent less. The new busi- 
ness done by the Equitable Society of New York de- 
clined from $351,000,000 in 1930 to $171,000,000 in 
1941, or over 50 per cent. New York Life shows a 
decrease from $196,000,000 to $72,000,000, or 63 per 
cent. 

Encouraging and true it may be noted that during 
the last year the trend of new business has pointed 
upward again, stimulated by the favorable economic 
conditions of war-time prosperity. But this temporary 
reversal of the previous twelve-year trend should not 
blind us to the fact that life insurance stands at the 
threshold of a new era. Or perhaps it should be said 
that life insurance, to judge by the indications of a 
market that shows signs of becoming saturated, has 
arrived at the crossroads. New opportunities beckon, 
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and it seems opportune and well to 
discuss them. Such inquiry that 
singles out the new dangers aris- 
ing from ignorance, indifference, 
and an unsuspecting state of mind, 
is not popular, but it is vitally 
important. Somewhere, some doubt- 
ing Thomas is probably bending 
over his desk trying to figure out 
the handicaps which beset the path 
that leads to greater sales, and 
delving into the new meaning of 
our present social and economic 
conditions. The stage is set for a 
pioneer effort. For while the genius 
of an Elizur Wright can create 
basic principles of the greatest im- 
portance, it cannot foresee the de- 
velopment of new economic condi- 
tions, let alone contemplate on the 
evolution of a new social era. This 
by the very nature of things must 
be left to a new generation and a 
fresh genius. 
* 

We have never seen a genius at 
work and do not claim to know 
how he proceeds to analyze the task 
and set the goal. But we have a 
hunch that even he must be sure of 
his premise, must know what he 
intends to improve and correct be- 
fore he can entrust his soul to the 
ship of discovery. At least to this 
extent, we presume, we can render 
a small service in that we make an 
attempt to set forth the direction 
in which a further and by no means 
insignificant growth of the life in- 
surance business could be realized. 


Better Coverage 50 Years Ago 


Fifty years ago, there is reason 
to believe that life insurance, ex- 
cepting both the group and the in- 
dustrial type, covered a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the popu- 
lation than it does today. This 
observation is based on the knowl- 
edge of the change that has come 
in the percentages of income groups 
to the total population. This 
changed distribution need not have 
reflected necessarily upon the sales 
policy of the life insurance com- 
panies. The fact of the matter is 
that fifty years ago the group of 
the rich was small, so was that of 
the poor whereas the middle class 
reached vast proportions. Today 
there is an appreciable number of 
persons in the higher income brack- 
ets, and there are not a few whose 
income is practically non-existent, 
whereas the vast proportion may be 
termed the lower middle class. 
These include people who on an 
average do not earn more than 
thirty to thirtv-five dollars a week. 
It is not at all difficult to see how 
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TWO CLASSES OF PROSPECTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


The above - aver- 
age income class 
which makes up 
the clientele of 
the airlines is, as 
a group, compar- 
atively well pro- 
tected by life in- 
surance, but the 
below - average 
group. represent- 
ed by the factory 
workers shown in 
the inset, is far 
underinsured, ac- 
cording to needs, 
and this group 
comprises a tre- 
mendously large 
potential market. 


life insurance has maneuvered it- 
self into a position where today it 
covers all of the rich, most of the 
near-rich, some of the middle class, 
few of the better white-collar and 
over-all proletariat, and none of the 
poor. Again, industrial and group 
insurance are excepted. 

In the search of greater profits, 
a future Napoleon of life insurance 
may decide to move either upward 
or downward in sales effort direc- 
tion. He could, dictator that he 
were, discontinue seeking sales 
from the middle class and so cut 
off all those who think they can 
afford life insurance but whose be- 
lief is not backed up by their finan- 
cial resources. Left with only the 
top layer, he could organize a very 
small but undoubtedly a very lucra- 
tive business. To a Napoleon such 
sales possibilities would seem too 
restricted and small. And so they 
would to the spirit of American en- 
terprise. Given full opportunity to 
choose, both would no doubt pick 
the alternative and start to re- 
shuffle their forces and reserves for 
a big and determined push toward 
the lower levels. Briefly, these lev- 
els are made up of some thirty mil- 
lion gainfully employed persons 
who would average a minimum 
yearlv income of one thousand dol- 
lars. Hence, The Spectator selected 





to describe these lower levels as the 
thirty billion dollar market. 

In evaluating the possibilities of 
a low-price market for life insur- 
ance one must distinguish between 
the service itself, i.e., the kind of 
policy, its size, the protection it of- 
fers, its price, and between the sale 
of the service. With the former we 
are not here concerned, partly be- 
cause the article which was pub- 
lished in the August issue of The 
Spectator under the title “A Thirty 
Billion Dollar Market for Life In- 
surance,” discussed some of the so- 
cial and economic factors which 
might be considered in the issuance 
of an insurance policy to be sold 
on the low-price market. Apart 
from this, there is another reason 
why the policy itself will not be 


further mentioned in this article. 


A ‘Fallacious Beginning 

A procedure which attempts to 
create a policy first and make the 
sale afterwards, resembles that of 
the man who builds the roof of his 
house first and the walls thereof 
later. A product which does not 
grow naturally out of the require- 
ments or opportunities of the mar- 
ket. can hardly be expected to meet 
with success. On the other hand, 


‘once the premise is established, it 


should not prove too difficult to sub- 
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ject the findings of the market re- 
search to actuarial experience and 
derive therefrom some tangible 
conclusions. Bearing this in mind, 
we turn to the market itself and to 
the important question of how to 
approach thirty million customers 
that should be interested in low- 
cost insurance. 


Conspicuously Absent 


In an endeavor to be familiar 
with the findings on Marketing, 
Advertising, the Mass Mind, and 
kindred subjects, the recent litera- 
ture bureau was studied. While 
these were the most comprehensive 
and painstaking kind of books on 
all such subjects, it was not a little 
surprising to find that hardly any 
space was given to the subject of 
advertising by life insurance com- 
panies. Indeed, life insurance was 
fortunate to secure even as much 
as a fleeting reference. Is this 
negative appraisal of life insur- 
ance advertising an accurate one? 
Does it mean so little to the public 
that it can be all but skipped in 
even the most complete book on 
advertising? After all, both the 
Prudential and the Metropolitan 
are spending more than a million 
dollars a year on account of adver- 
tising. Their advertisements and 
those of other life insurance com- 
panies have appeared in the lead- 
ing Magazines and their programs 
have been heard on some of the 
best hours the radio has to offer. 
Much favorable comment has been 
heard and much good will has been 
created by this institutional form 
of advertising. What, then, causes 
the writer on advertising to pay so 
little attention to whatever the life 
insurance companies are doing in 
this field? 


Pertinent Comparisons 

Before any effort is made to an- 
swer this question, it may be well 
to make a few comparisons between 
insurance and general advertising. 
Following we give the advertising 
expenditures of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, over a 
period of four years, as compared 
with premium income: 


Advertising exp. 


CT a re $1,052,000 
1 ee POOP OTe oye 1,119,000 
Me s0ssseesbuaweuuneees 1,057,000 
MP adindsugennestseenks 1,074,000 


These are the corresponding fig- 
ures for the Prudential Insurance 


Company ; 
ee ssdbatsessteswoawens $121.000 
SD Wsnavidccbdeavens 643.000 
Me isvekhewerusesswanes 1.076.000 
Be sh esssnccsansehwedes 1,012,000 


These two life insurance com- 
panies which are by far the largest 
appropriators of advertising funds 
do not spend as much as 1 per cent 
of their premium income on pub- 
licity. Compare this with the fig- 
ures on advertising expenditures 
by industrial, merchandising and 
service companies: 


Proprietary medi- 


SE a's o% ...-. 40 % of net sales 
Drugs & toilet 

ee 26 % of net sales 
Furniture ....... 7 Q% of net sales 
aa 6 % of net sales 
Automobiles ..... 4.5 % of net sales 
Financia] ....... 1.5 % of net sales 


While it is dangerous to general- 
ize on the broad average of adver- 
tising expenditures, it may still be 
said that the average most often 
encountered is approximately 3 per 
cent of net sales. 


Selling is Agents’ Responsibility 

The advertising ratio of life in- 
surance companies, as has been 
seen, is far below this average. 
Concededly, their aim, too, is far 
different from that of the indus- 
trial, merchandising and _ service 
companies, and in fairness to the 
life insurance companies this dif- 
ference in the purpose of advertis- 
ing should be given its due consid- 
eration. In brief, this difference 
may be summarized: The life in- 
surance companies do not want to 
sell through the medium of adver- 
tising. They leave the selling to 
their agents who on meeting the 
prospect are supposed to confine 
their efforts to selling the right 
kind and size of policy, while the 
prospect is either supposed to know 
all about the company or to accept 
it as a proper and adequate reposi- 
tory. In view of the fact that the 
company, its size, its age, its pol- 
icy, its resources and numerous 
other characteristics give a very 
intrinsic value to the policy, the 
companies are satisfied with the in- 
stitutional kind of advertising, go- 
ing on the theory that a prospect 
duly impressed by the importance 
of the company, is half sold on the 


policy. 

In line with this attitude, the 
Premium income Per cent 

$697,000,000 0.15 

708,000,000 0.15 

709,000,000 0.15 

not available eee 

$591,000,000 0.02 

597,000,000 0.11 


609,000.000 0.18 
not available canes 


leading life insurance advertisers 
do not believe in hammering a cer- 
tdin sales theme. They do not be- 
lieve in advertising in newspapers 
as much as in magazines. When 
they go on the air, it is not to roar 
or to whisper day in and day out 
into the ear of the Great American 
Listener the gospel of life insur- 
ance but rather to leave a gentle 
calling card every Sunday or so by 
means of fine music. To buy life 
insurance is apparently now far 
less important than not to forget 
the life insurance company. 

This is not to say that this kind 
of advertising is a mistake. Far 
from it. It is probably the best 
that can be devised within the 
scope of the present concept of life 
insurance sales _ opportunities. 
Whether or not, and if so, how far 
this advertising meets with suc- 
cess, is difficult to ascertain. In 
any event, it is besides the topic. 
It is not hard to believe that the 
thirty million prospects mentioned 
previously, will not be wooed by 
this delicate, geritle and widely 
spaced type of approach. The in- 
direct approach is probably not 
much better than no approach at 
all, as far as this enormous low- 
income market is concerned. How- 
ever, the direct approach hes been 
used with telling effect apparently 
by insurance counsellors. This dis- 
pite the fact that the investment 
in the programs of these men is but 
a fraction of that of the large com- 
panies. Their experience seems to 
show, however, that popular re- 
sponse can be had, if popular re- 
sponse is what is wanted. There is 
no need to emphasize that if a low- 
income market is to be worked up 
as a fertile field for new life insur- 
ance enterprise, plenty of popular 
response is required. 


Breakdown of Expenditures 


How far the present public rela- 
tions attitude of most life insur- 
ance companies is from this broad 
advertising front may be seen from 
the way their advertising expendi- 
tures break down. Most of the 
money, between 25 and 35 per cent 
of all advertising expenditures, is 
allotted to magazines. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent is allotted to 
annual report space advertising. 
The insurance journals receive 
about 10 per cent. Newspapers ob- 
tain 5 per cent of the total. Gen- 
eral sales literature accounts for 
from 10 to 15 per cent, direct mail 
for 5 per cent, outdoor five, annual 
statement folders five, while the 


(Continued on page 59) 
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THE NEW FEDERAL 


Review of life insurance 
features of the proposed 
new legislation as appro- 
ved by the Ways and Means 
Committee 


By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 


Associated with Douglas L. Elliman Brokerage Corp. 
Insurance Brokers, New York City 


NASMUCH as the proposed new Federal taxes to be 
| levied on corporations are the highest in the world 

and the new Estate Tax likewise will top those im- 
posed by any nation in the world it may be well to con- 
sider the Tax Bill as approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee in detail. The bill may be divided 
into three parts for consideration—Income, Estate, 
and Gift Taxes. 

Title One of the new Tax Bill applies to individual 
and corporate income taxes. Section 11, on Normal 
Tax On Individuals provides that, 

“There shall be levied, collected, and paid for each tax- 
able year upon the net income of every individual a nor- 
mal tax of 6 per centum of the amount of the net income 
in excess of the credits against net income provided in 
section 25.” 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, these 
amendments are applicable only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after Dec. 31, 1941. 

Section 123 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Personal Exemption.—In the case of a single person 
or a married person not living with husband or wife, a 
personal exemption of $500; or in the case of the head of 
a family or a married person living with husband or wife, 
a personal exemption of $1,200. A husband and wife liv- 
ing together shall receive but one personal exemption. 
The amount of such personal exemption shall be $1,200. 
If such husband and wife make separate returns, the per- 
sonal exemption may be taken by either or divided be- 
tween them.” 

While Section 11 increases the normal tax by 50 
per cent to 6 per cent per annum, Section 104 deals 
with the optional tax on individuals with a gross in- 
come from certain sources of $3,000 and less, and 
amends the present law to give effect to the new in- 
creased taxes. The $400 credit for dependents remains 
as at present.* 

Section 103—Surtax on individuals changes the 
rates from 13 per cent to 82 per cent as compared to 
6 per cent to 77 per cent under the existing law. The 
maximum rate is applicable to net incomes over $200,- 





*Senate Finance Committee recommends lowering this credit 
to $300 
‘ 
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000 in contrast to present highest bracket of $5,000,- 
000. Section 123 reduces the personal exemption for 
single persons to $500 annually and for married per- 
sons to $1,200. 

Section 105 and Section 115 deals with corporation 
taxes, the normal and surtax on corporations. The bill 
changes the method of determining the tax base by 
dividing the net income into two parts, one which is 
subject to excess profits tax alone and the other subject 
to only the normal tax and surtax. Instead of deduct- 
ing the excess profits tax itself in determining the 
normal and surtax base, the bill deducts through the 
form of a credit against net income the adjusted excess 
profits net income, the basis upon which the excess 
profits tax is computed. The normal and surtaxes are 
increased. 


Creates New Insurance Market 


The increased corporation taxes should mean that 
more corporations will be in the market for Group 
Life, Accident and Sickness, Hospitalization and Sur- 
gical Benefits for their employees; together with hav- 
ing a more favorable frame of mind for Group Pension 
Annuities. 

Section 110, on Annuity Trusts, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) Gifts, Bequests, Devises, and Inheritances.— 

The value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, 

or inheritance. There shall not be excluded from gross 


income under this paragraph, the income from such 
property, or, in case the gift, bequest, devise, or In- 








TAX BILL 


heritance is of income from property, the amount of 
such income. For the purposes of this paragraph, if, 
under the terms of the gift, bequest, devise, or in- 
heritance, payment, crediting, or distribution of the 
amount thereof is to be made at intervals, to the ex- 
tent that such amount is paid or credited or to be dis- 
tributed out of income from property, it shall be con- 
sidered a gift, bequest, devise, or inheritance of income 
from property.” 

(b) Income of Estate or Trust.—Section 162 (relating 
to net income of estates or trusts) is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) For the purposes of subsections (b) and (c), 
in cases where the amount paid or credited or to be 
distributed can be paid, credited, or distributed out of 
other than income or out of income other than income 
of the estate or trust for its taxable year, to the extent 
that the amount paid or credited or to be distributed 
to a legatee or beneficiary does not exceed the income 
allocable to such legatee or beneficiary it shall be con- 
sidered as income of the estate or trust which is paid 
or credited or to be distributed.” 

(c) Payments or Credits to Which Amendments Ap- 
plicable-—The amendments made by this section shall 
be applicable only to income paid or accrued or to be dis- 
tributed or amounts paid or credited or to be distributed 
after December 31, 1941. 


This section is as a result of decision in the Irwin 
vs. Gavit, 268 U. S. 161 (1925) ; also Burnet vs. White- 
house, 283 U. S. 148 (1931). 

The new law taxes such income and is an attempt 
to stamp out tax avoidance by distributions claimed to 
be other than out of income or out of income other 
than from the current taxable year. 

Section 117, having to do with Alimony and Separate 
Maintenance Payments, is amended as follows: 


“(k) Alimony, Etc., Income.—In the case of a wife 
who is divorced or legally separated from her husband 
under a decree of divorce or of separate maintenance, 
periodic payments (whether or not made at regular 
intervals) received subsequent to such decree in dis- 
charge of, or attributable to property transferred (in 
trust or otherwise) in discharge of. a legal obligation 
which, because of the marital or family relationship, 
is imposed upon or incurred by such husband under 
such decree or under a written instrument incident to 
such divorce or separation shall be includible in the 
gross income of such wife, and such amounts received 
as are attributable to property so transferred shall not 
be includible in the gross income of such husband. This 
subsection shall not apply to that part of any such 
periodic payment which the terms of the decree or 
written instrument fix, in terms of an amount of money 
or a portion of the payment, as a sum which is payable 
for the support of minor children of such husband. 
In case any such periodic payment is less than the 
amount specified in the decree or written instrument, 
for the purpose of applying the preceding sentence, 
such payment, to the extent of such sum payable for 
such support, shall be considered a payment for such 
support. Installment payments discharging a part of 
an obligation the principal sum of which is, in terms 
of money or property, specified in the decree or instru- 
ment, shall not be considered periodic payments for the 
purposes of this subsection. An installment payment 
shall be considered a periodic payment for the purposes 
of this subsection if the amount thereof is 10 per 
centum or more of such principal sum or if such prin- 
cipal sum is required, by the terms of the decree or 
instrument, to be paid within a period ending not more 
than 10 years from the date of such decree or instru- 
ment. (In cases where such periodic payments are at- 
tributable to property of an estate or property held in 
trust, see section 171 (b).)” 

(b) Deduction for Amounts Paid.—Section 23 (relating 
to deductions from gross income is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new subsection: 


(uid 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


The new Tax Bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and is now before the Senate for con- 
sideration. There are many items in the new 
schedules of interest to life insurance agents. 


Normal Tax on individuals has been raised to 
6% and the Surtax has been increased in the lower 
brackets to start at 13%. 


Exemptions for married and single persons have 
been lowered. 


The Normal and Surtax for corporations has 
been changed and undoubtedly is due for further 
changes in the hands of the Senate. 


Particularly to be noted is the change in the 
treatment of Annuity Trusts, which makes the re- 
cipient taxable on the income received. 


Alimony and separate maintenance payments are 
now included in the income of the recipient and 
constitute a deductible item for a husband, al- 
though that part allocated for the support of his 
minor children is still included in his income. 


Deduction is allowed for business expenses in- 
curred by an individual for the production or col- 
lection of income. 


Particularly noteworthy is the denial of interest 
deduction for money borrowed for the purchase 
of either single premium or paid-up life insurance. 
Another noteworthy change is the treatment of in- 
come in respect to decedents. The new law in effect 
reverses the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Enright Case. The law is made 
retroactive. 


Pension Trusts receive considerable mention in 
the Tax Bill and the formula becomes more defi- 
nite as to the qualification for tax exemption. 


Provision is made for withholding of income 
taxes at the source, which seems to be in line with 
the modern ways of budgeting. 


The excess profits tax on adjusted excess profits 
net income is scheduled at 90%, which more than 
likely will be changed before the bill finally passes 
both Houses. 


The definite tax advantage formerly enjoyed by 
life insurance no longer exists and the specific ex- 
emption will be changed to $60,000. 


The new law will carry over that insurance pur- 
chased either directly or indirectly by a decedent, 
or on which he possessed at his death any of the 
incidents of ownership to be part of his general 
estate. 


Another important provision of the new bill is 
the non-allowance of deductions in excess of the 
value at the time of the decedent’s death of prop- 
erty subject to claims. 


Congress has again over-ruled the Supreme 
Court, this time in the Taft Case, and allowed de- 
duction for charitable pledges. 


The Gift Tax is amended by reducing the annual 
exclusion to $3,000 and the specific exemption to 
$30,000 and makes provision for computation of 
the tax on gifts made since 1932. 
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“(u) Alimony, Etc., Payments.— 

In the case of a husband described 
in section 22 (k), amounts includ- 
ible under section 22 (k) in the 
gross income of his wife, payment 
of which is made within the hus- 
band’s taxable year. If the amount 
of any such payment is, under sec- 
tion 22 (k) or section 171, stated 
to be not includible in such hus- 
band’s gross income, no deduction 
shall be allowed with respect to 
such payment under this subsec- 
tion.” 

(c) Income from Trusts.—Supple- 
ment E of Chapter 1 is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 


Income of Estate or Trust in Case of 
Divorce—Section 171 


“(a) Inclusion in Gross Income.— 
There shall be included in the gross 
income of a wife who is divorced or 
legally separated under a decree of 
divorce or of separate maintenance 
the amount of the income of any trust 
which such wife is entitled to receive 
and which, except for the provisions 
of this section, would be includible in 
the gross income of her husband, and 
such amount shall not, despite section 
166, section 167, or any other provi- 
sion of this chapter, be includible in 
the gross income of such husband. 
This subsection shall not apply to that 
part of any such income of the trust 
which the terms of the decree or trust 
instrument fix, in terms of an amount 
of money or a portion of such income, 
as a sum which is payable for the 
support of minor children of such 
husband. In case such income is less 
than the amount specified in the de- 
cree or instrument, for the purpose of 
applying the preceding sentence, such 
income, to the extent of such sum pay- 
able for such support, shall be con- 
sidered a payment for such support. 

“(b) Wife Considered a Beneficiary. 
—For the purposes of computing the 
net income of the estate or trust and 
the net income of the wife described 
in section 22 (k) or subsection (a) of 
this section, such wife shall be con- 
sidered as the beneficiary specified in 
this supplement. A periodic payment 
under section 22 (k) to any part of 
which the provisions of this supple- 
ment are applicable shall be included 
in the gross income of the beneficiary 
in the taxable year in which under 
this supplement such part is required 
to be included.” 

(d) Annuities, Etc.—Section 22 (b) 
(2) (relating to payments under an- 
nuity, ete., contracts) is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof a period and the follow- 
ing: “This paragraph and paragraph 
(1) shall not apply with respect to so 
much of a payment under a life in- 
surance, endowment, or annuity con- 
tract, or any interest therein, as, un- 
der section 22 (k), is includible in 
gross income.” 

(e) Credit for Dependents.— 

(1) Credit for Normal Tax and 
Surtax.—Section 25 (b) (2) (A) 
(relating to credit for dependents) 
is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: “A payment 
to a wife which is includible under 
section 22 (k) or section 171 in the 
gross income of such wife shall not 
be considered a payment by her 
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husband for the support of any de- 

pendent.” 

(2) Credit for Optional Tax 
Under Supplement T.—Section 401 
(a) (2) (relating to the definition 
of “dependent” for the purposes of 
Supplement T) is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “A payment to a_ wife 
which is includible under section 
22 (k) or section 171 in the gross 
income of such wife shall not be 
considered a payment by «er hus- 
band for the support of any de- 
pendent.” 

(f) Definitions.—Section 3797 (a) 
(relating to definitions) is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(17) Husband and Wife.—As 
used in sections 22 (k), 23 (u), 25 
(b) (2) (A), 171, and 401 (a) (2), 
if the husband and wife therein re- 
ferred to are divorced, wherever 
appropriate to the meaning of such 
sections, the term ‘wife’ shall be 
read ‘former wife’ and the term 
‘husband’ shall be read ‘former 
husband’; and, if the payments de- 
scribed in such sections are made 
by or on behalf of the wife or for- 
mer wife to the husband or former 
husband instead of vice versa, 
wherever appropriate to the mean- 
ing of such sections, the term ‘hus- 
band’ shall be read ‘wife’ and the 
term ‘wife’ shall be read ‘hus- 
band’.” 

(g) Taxable Years to Which Amend- 
ments Applicable-—The amendments 
made by this section shall be ap- 
plicable only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after Dec. 31, 1941; 
except that if the first taxable year 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1941, of the 
husband does not begin on the same 
day as the first taxable year begin- 
ning after Dec. 31, 1941, of the wife, 
such amendments shall first become 
applicable in the case of the husband 
on the first day of the wife’s first tax- 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 
1941, regardless of the taxable year 
— husband in which such day 
alls. 


Alimony Payments 


These two sections apply to ali- 
mony and separate maintenance 
payments, whether direct or 


_through the medium of a trust. 


The amendments are intended to 
treat such alimony payments as in- 
come to the spouse actually receiv- 
ing or actually entitled to receive 
them and relieves the other from 
the tax burden upon whatever part 
of such payment as is under the 
present law included in his taxable 
income. The amended sections will 
produce uniformity in the treat- 
ment of amounts paid in the nature 
of or in lieu of alimony regardless 
of variance in the laws of different 
states concerning the existence and 
continuance of any obligation to 
support the other spouse. Thus it 
matters not that such payments are 
attributable to property in trust, to 
life insurance, endowment or an- 
nuity contracts or to any other in- 


terest in property, or are paid di- 
rectly or indirectly by the obligor 
husband from his income or capital. 

Naturally, any amount allocated 
to the support and maintenance of 
minor children is still included in 
the husband’s income. These sec- 
tions mean that if any income is 
legally the husband’s, because of 
his continued obligation to support 
his spouse, such income is to be re- 
ported as income to the wife and 
treated as a deductible item by the 
husband. If, however, such income 
is not treated as taxable income to 
the husband he cannot claim a de- 
duction and have the wife include 
such payments in her income. 

Under the new law, two situa- 
tions arise, one in which the hus- 
band may deduct the alimony pay- 
ments regardless of the form in 
which they accrue and which pay- 
ments are reportable as income on 
the wife’s part and secondly, in- 
come which is not a deductible item 
on the husband’s part but which is 
a reportable income to his wife. 


Non-Trade Deductions 


Section 118 applies to non-trade 
or non-business deductions and al- 
lows ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred for the 
production or collection of income 
or for the management, conserva- 
tion or maintenance of property 
used for production of such income. 
The expenses, however, for carry- 
ing on a transaction which does not 
constitute a trade or business of 
the taxpayer and is not carried on 
for the production of income or for 
the management, conservation or 
maintenance of property, but which 
is carried on primarily as a sport, 
hobby or recreation are not allow- 
able as a non-trade or non-business 
expense. Deductions under this sec- 
tion are subject to the restrictions 
and limitations that apply to deduc- 
tions under Section 23 (a) (1) (A). 

Expenses incurred by an admin- 
istrator or executor in the admin- 
istration of the estate of the de- 
cedent, such, for example, as ex- 
penses in securing the processes 
and orders of the court having 
jurisdiction over the probate of an 
estate, or in adjusting claims 
against the estate, or in distribut- 
ing the remaining assets to the 
beneficiaries, are not deductible 
items. 

Section 119 deals with deductions 
for bad debts. A new provision is 
added providing for special treat- 
ment of .non-business debts ap- 
plicable in the case of a taxpayer, 
other than a corporation. If such 
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debts become entirely worthless 
within the taxable year, the loss is 
to be considered a loss from the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset 
held for not more than 15 months. 

Section 121 is aimed directly at 
life insurance and reads, as follows: 


Deduction Denied If Proceeds Used 


to Pay for Insurance 


Section 24 (a) (relating to items 
not deductible) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(4), and striking out the period and 
inserting a semicolon and the word 
“or” at the end of paragraph (5), and 
at the end of the subsection adding 
the following new paragraph: 

(6) Any amount paid or accrued 
on indebtedness incurred or con- 
tinued to purchase or carry a sin- 
gle premium or fully paid up life 
insurance or endowment contract; 
or. 

This section denies a deduction 
for any amount whether in the 
form of interest or in any other 
form which has been paid or ac- 
crued on an indebtedness incurred 
or continued to purchase -or carry 
a single premium or fully paid-up 
life insurance or endowment con- 
tract. 

This will stop the borrowing of 
money to purchase single premium 
life insurance by denying the in- 
terest payment as a tax deductible 
item and it should likewise put a 
stop to borrowing the cash value on 
such contracts because it likewise 
will not be considered as a tax de- 
ductible item. 


Sec. 125 
Income in Respect of Decedents 


(a) General Rule.—The last sen- 
tence of section 42 (a) (relating to 
inclusion in gross income of amounts 
accrued up to death of taxpayer) is 
amended to read as follows: “In the 
case of the death of a taxpayer whose 
net income is computed upon the basis 
of the accrual method of accounting, 
amounts (except amounts includible 
in computing a partner’s net income 
under section 182) accrued only by 
reason of the death of the taxpayer 
shall not be included in computing 
net income for the period in which 
falls the date of the taxpayer’s death.” 

(b) Deductions and Credits.—The 
last sentence of section 43 (relating 
to deductions and credits accrued up 
to death of taxpayer) is amended to 
read as follows: “In the case of the 
death of a taxpayer whose net in- 
come is computed upon the basis of 
the accrual method of accounting, 
amounts (except amounts includible 
in computing a partner’s net income 
under section 182) accrued as deduc- 
tions and credits only by reason of 
the death of the taxpayer shall not 

allowed in computing net income 
for the period in which falls the date 
of the taxpayer’s death.” 

; Under the present law the income 
lor the decedent for the period in 


which falls the date of his death, 


income accrued up to the date of 
his death, not otherwise properly 
includible in respect of such period 
or a prior period. This section dealt 
severe hardship inasmuch as in a 
number of cases the accrued income 
taxes at the time of the death were 
abnormally excessive. 

This section changes the existing 
law by providing that such amounts 
shall not be included in the de- 
cedent’s income but shall be treated 
in the hands of the person receiv- 
ing them, as income of the same na- 
ture and to the same extent as such 
amounts would be income if a de- 
cednet remained alive and received 
such amounts. On amounts of gross 
income which are not includible in 
the income of the decedent will, 
when received, be included in the 
income of the person receiving such 
amount by inheritance or survivor- 
ship from the decedent under Sec- 
tion 126 to be added to the Code by 
sub-section (e) of this section. 


Application of Law 


An example of the application of 
the new law is the case of a dece- 
dent who owned a defense bond, 
with his wife as co-owner, and died 
before the maturity of such bond. 
The entire amount accruing on the 
bond and not includible in the in- 
come by the decedent, not just the 
amount accruing after death of the 
decedent, would be treated as in- 
come to the wife when the bond is 
paid. 

The official report by the House 
Ways and Means Committee recites 
another example which seems to be 
a reflection on the Enright decision 
by the Supreme Court, when it 
states “another example is the case 
of a partner who contracts in the 
partnership agreement that his in- 
terest in certain partnership assets 
shall pass to the surviving partners 
in exchange for payments to be 
made by them to his widow. On his 
death, the payments by the surviv- 
ing partners shall be included in 
the widow’s income to the extent 
they represent the gain on such 
sale.” 

The aim of the new law is to 
place the persons receiving such in- 
come in the shoes of the person to 
whom the income was originally in- 
tended and to relieve the estate of 
the decedent of the heavy burden 
which the Enright decision placed 
upon it. 

Section 126 gives detailed in- 
structions for the methods of com- 
puting taxes for period of less than 
12 months. 

Section 144 is as follows: 


(a) Exemption of Trusts.—Section 
165 (relating to employees’ trusts) is 
amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 165—Employees'’ Trusts 


“(a) Exemption from Tax.—A trust 
forming part of a stock bonus, pen- 
sion, or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer for the exclusive benefit of his 
employees shall not be taxable under 
this supplement and no other provi- 
sion of this supplement shall apply 
with respect to such trust or to its 
beneficiary— 

“(1) if contributions are made 
to the trust by such employer, or 
employees, or both, for the purpose 
of distributing to such employees 
the earnings and principal of the 
fund accumulated by the trust in 
accordance with such plan; 

“(2) if under the trust instru- 
ment it is impossible for any part 
of the corpus or income to be 
(within the taxable year or there- 
after) used for, or diverted to, pur- 
poses other than for the exclusive 
benefit of his employees; 

“(c) in the case of a pension plan, 
if the trust or two or more trusts 
designated by the employer as con- 
stituting parts of such a plan, or 
in the case of a stock bonus plan 
if the trust or two or more trusts 
designated by the employer as con- 
stituting parts of such a plan, or 
in the case of a profit-sharing plan 
if the trust or two or more trusts 
designated by the employer as con- 
stituting parts of such a plan, ben- 
efit either— 

“(A) 70 per centum or more 
of all of the employees, exclud- 
ing employees who have been 
employed not more than a mini- 
mum period prescribed by the 
terms of the trust instrument, 
not exceeding five years, em- 
ployees whose customary em- 
ployment is for not more than 
three hours in any one day, and 
employees whose customary em- 
ployment is for not more than 
three months in any calendar 
year, or 

“(B) such employees as qual- 
ify under a classification set up 
by the employer and found by 
the Commissioner not to be dis- 
criminatory in favor of em- 
ployees who are officers, share- 
holders, persons whose principal 
duties consist in supervising 
the work of other employees, or 
po compensated employees; 

an 

“(4) if the contributions or bene- 
fits provided under the trust or all 
of the trusts constituting parts of 
a stock bonus, pension, or profit- 
sharing plan of an employer do not 
have the effect of discriminating in 
favor of any employee whose com- 
pensation is greater than that of 
other employees. 

“(b) Taxability of Beneficiary.— 
The amount actually distributed or 
made available to any distributee by 
any such trust shall be taxable to 
him, in the year in which so distrib- 
uted or made available, under section 
22 (b) (2) as if it were an annuity 
the consideration for which is the 
amount contributed by the employee. 

“(c) Treatment of Beneficiary of 
Trust Not Exempt Under Subsection 

(Continued on page 30) 
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W have in America great national memorials 
for giants of statecraft and battle; we have 
our Hall of Fame for immortals in the arts and 
sciences; we even have a shrine for the heroes of 
our national sport—baseball. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremen- 
dous economic, social and spiritual resource 
though it is to the United States and its people— 
has no comparable Academy, though surely it 
lacks no sufficiency of candidates for such honor. 
Two months ago, The Spectator initiated such a 
movement, 

The sponsor, however, is entirely willing to 
release this undertaking to the institution at large. 
It is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be 
appropriated by some organization or committee 
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HE distinguishing quality of Grover Cleveland 
T among all the galaxy of United States Presidents 

was his very lack of distinction in the supercilious 
sense in which the phrase is commonly used. 

Grover Cleveland was the man next door. Just plain, 
ordinary John Citizen, he was perhaps the perfect 
prototype of your local postmaster, or justice of the 
peace, or perhaps not an officeholder at all but the man 
who sold you your winter coal or to whom you let the 
contract to build your new house. 

He went down to Washington, this average Ameri- 
can, and as President of the United States, did the job 
just about as well as any of the illustrious men who 
preceded or succeeded him in that office. Judgment for 
judgment and deed for deed, Cleveland ranks with 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Wilson as superior 
administrators of the highest office in the land. 

Cleveland did not have the birthright of leadership 
that was Washington’s, the intellectual endowment of 
Jefferson, the spiritual genius of Lincoln nor the en- 
compassing education of Wilson. He had, merely, 
impregnable honesty and powerful common sense. It 
was the combination and concentration of those two 
qualities which made him a great President and a 
lasting influence on the destiny of America. The same 
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A Biographical Sketch by Ropert W. SHEEHAN 






representative of all elements of life insurance 
leadership—that candidates for a Life Insurance 
Hall of Fame will be proposed and voted upon by 
all the men and women who compose the life in- 
surance profession and that eventually through 
popular subscription or endowment, a suitable 
means of memorializing these great figures of 
American life insurance will be created. 
Meantime, these columns will carry each month, 
a brief biography of one on whose qualifications 
for such an honor our board of editors are in 
unanimous agreement. This month, the career of 
Grover Cleveland is sketched. Robert W. Sheehan, 
gifted writer and former colleague on The Spec- 
tator staff, is writing the initial installments in the 
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forces, exerted for but the briefest period of time in 
contact with the institution of life insurance, left 
their immortal impress on this business. 

When Grover Cleveland was President of the United 
States he was President of all the people and he re- 
turned the heritage of Government to the common 
man. When he administered the business of life insur- 
ance as first chairman of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, he redirected its motivation back 
to the interests of the policyholder and implanted in 
management a new conception of public trust. 

No need or purpose would be served here in re- 
counting the familiar facts of ‘Cleveland’s life and 
trials in office except briefly as they might bear on his 
approach to life insurance. You know that he was the 
son of a Connecticut clergyman; that his mother was 
Ann Neale, a lively, quick-witted Irish girl from Balti- 
more and that Grover, their fifth child, was born in 
Caldwell, New Jersey, in 1837 where Richard Cleve- 
land had a parish. 

Grover Cleveland never reached college, though he 
had a good preparatory education in schools at 
Fayetteville and Clinton—New York State towns to 
which his father was called. As a young man, he 
headed West on his own, stopped off at Buffalo for a 
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“He had,” the author writes of 
Grover Cleveland, “impregnable hon- 
esty and powerful common sense. It 
was a combination of those two quali- 
ties which made him a great President 
and a lasting influence on the destiny 

of America.” 
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visit and remained there to read law in a local office. 
Becoming interested in politics, he made a successful 
run for the assistant district attorneyship of Erie 
County; later was elected sheriff. He then became, 
successively, mayor of Buffalo, Governor of New York, 
and in an unlooked for victory, President of the United 
States in 1884. He lost out for reelection in ’88, but 
came back in 1892 to again lead the Democratic party 
to victory in a national election. 

Throughout this career a rock-like integrity attached 
to his every act. The nomination for sheriff, for ex- 
ample, was handed to him as a political plum, but when 
elected he at once set himself to ridding that office of 
its traditional improprieties and graft. A solid party 
man, he nevertheless, as Governor of New York, whip- 
lashed the supporting Tammany machines and others 
when they sought to impose on his powers. 


Reestablished Free Enterprise 


All historians are now in agreement that as Presi- 
dent of the United States, Grover Cleveland restored 
honesty and impartiality to the Federal Government 
and ended an era of shameful spoilsmanship and 
corruption. It is conceded that he struck a powerful 
blow at special privilege and put a system of free 
economic enterprise back into the running. A sound 
money man, he saved the nation’s gold standard, and 
in foreign affairs, his conduct in the famous disputes 
arising over Nicaragua, Hawaii and Venezuela, taught 
the American people that the uncompromising con- 
science of a plain, religious-minded man was the 
surest guide for the nation to follow when interna- 
tional complications arose. 

When Cleveland left office in 1896 he was, accord- 
ing to his own statement, “the most unpopular man in 
America,” but as political wounds healed he was 
judged in perspective and came rightly to be looked 
upon as the nation’s No. 1 private citizen. Circumspect 
as always, he supported himself in a modest manner 
through magazine writing and uncompromisingly 
spurned all offers of private employment at fancy 
stipends. 

In May, 1905, however, he was approached with a 
proposition which his considered judgment led him to 
believe held out the opportunity for a public service. 
At this time the fight for control of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society between the Alexander interests 
and young James Hazen Hyde was tearing that ven- 
erable company to pieces and its repercussions were 
threatening the welfare of the entire institution of 
insurance. 


Successful Economic Surgery 


Into this situation stepped Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
who bought a controlling block of Equitable stock for 
$3,500,000 and then proposed a striking solution. Let 
the company, he said, be mutualized, and let trustees 
be appointed to vote his stock and elect a new director- 
ate that would properly represent the policyholders. 
His purpose, he said, was to avert a receivership that 
would result in “frightful losses” to not only the 
policyholders but the financial community at large, in- 
cluding himself. Though Mr. Ryan’s complete altruism 
of motive has sometimes been doubted (the venture is 
not believed to have been unprofitable to him) the 
proposal, through its painstaking execution by Grover 
Cleveland, did accomplish exactly what was claimed for 
it, and by skillful surgery, the Equitable, and all it 
meant to the institution of insurance, was saved. 

Cleveland headed the special board of trustees to 
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vote Ryan’s stock, the other members being Justice 
Morgan J. OBrien and George Westinghouse, both 
large policyholders. The Equitable had 52 directors at 
the time, all previously elected by stockholders. The 
plan was to have the policyholders elect a majority— 
28—of the board, with Cleveland, O’Brien and West- 
inghouse selecting 24 of them and guiding the policy- 
holders in the choice of the others. 

Cleveland at once plunged himself into a study of 
insurance and of the Equitable’s problems. He asked 
nothing from Mr. Ryan or his counsel, Elihu Root, 
and he politely rejected also all offers of help from 
willing friends on the board of directors. Politely? 
Well, yes, for he explained to them that “they had 
made a mess of things” and that now he, by his own 
methods, must find his “own blundering way” out of 
the difficulty. 

“It shall be our effort,’ Cleveland wrote, “to secure 
for directors among our policyholders such persons as 
are imbued with conservative views of management, 
and who will regard as distinctly violative of duty 
the use of funds of the Society directly or in the pro- 
motion, underwriting or syndicating of new and un- 
certain enterprises, or the investment of such funds 
in speculative stocks and securities.” 

In his selection of directors Cleveland religiously 
ruled out all Stock Exchange members, speculators, 
insurance agents—even personal friends of known 
unimpeachable integrity if they had ever touched 
underwriting or speculative propositions in any way. 
He was determined to change the whole character and 
approach of the management from an investment 
point of view. Relentlessly, he eliminated the Harri- 
mans, the Hills, the Fricks and the Belmonts and other 
great financial names who were thought indispensable 
to the running of a great enterprise of the kind and 
replaced them with men who could grasp the trustee- 
ship principle. 


Cleveland on Trusteeship 


“The character of this business is such,” he wrote, 
“that those who manage and direct it are charged with 
a grave trust for those who must necessarily rely on 
their fidelity.” 

Complete confidence was exhibited in Cleveland’s 
undertaking and 94 per cent of the proxies were given 
to him to vote. His slate of directors, of course, was 
installed. 

Cleveland was paid $12,000 a year for this very 
difficult and absorbing assignment, certainly not an 
adequate fee for such a service, but he was loathe to 
accept more. About this time, however, a dispute arose 
among the Big Three—the Equitable, the Mutual Life 
of New York and the New York Life—over commis- 
sion rebates. Cleveland was asked to serve as referee, 
and as he regarded this evil particularly abhorrent, 
agreed to take on the job. For this he was paid an 
additional $1,000 a month. 

It is probably a pity that a man of Cleveland’s 
stamp was not called into the life insurance picture 
a good many years earlier. He said publicly that 
“what has overtaken this company (the Equitable) 
is liable to happen to other companies,” a remark that 
may have had some influence in bringing on the 
Armstrong Investigation. 

On the Armstrong Investigation we shall not dwell 
here, as consideration of the subject is contemplated 
in later biographies, but upon its conclusion the life 
insurance business was in dire need of a restorative 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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ONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


Aetna to Adopt New 
Reserve Basis 


Effective Oct. 1, 1942, Aetna 
will adopt new participating and 
non-participating rate books and 
policy forms. 

Participating policies will be is- 
sued upon a 24% per cent reserve 
basis instead of 3 per cent, as 
heretofore. This change will re- 
quire increased gross premiums 
but will be accompanied by an in- 
crease in cash values. 

In addition to the change in re- 
serve basis, new policy forms will 
provide for a guaranteed interest 
rate of 2 per cent (the present 
rate is 24% per cent) in optional 
settlements and for dividends left 
on deposit. However, provision is 
made for such excess interest 
above 2 per cent as may be de- 
clared from year to year. The re- 
duction in interest rate will also 
change the monthly income pay- 
ments under Mode 4. Certain 
other minor changes in the policy 
contract have been made. 

The change in settlement op- 
tions also applies to non-partici- 
pating policies. Non-participating 
rates and surrender values will, in 
general, remain unchanged, ex- 
cept that the cash values at ma- 
turity of Insurance With Life 
Income plans are increased, which 
will necessitate some increase in 
premium rates. 

— = 


Bankers National Issues 


New Rates and Policies 


One of the special contracts 
that Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., has just added to 
its kit is the Modern Adjusted 
Benefit Policy. This plan is whole 
life insurance with: the amount 
and premium reducing at age 61 
and again at age 66. As an exam- 
ple, when the initial amount of in- 
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surance is $10,000, it reduces to 
$6,667 at age 61 and at age 66 it 
reduces again to $3,334, there- 
after remaining at the latter 
amount. When the amount of in- 
surance reduces, premiums also 
reduce but not in the same pro- 
portion. At age 66, for example, 
the insurance has reduced to one- 
third of the initial amount but the 
premiums (see schedule of premi- 
ums herewith) has reduced to 
two-thirds of the initial premium. 


MODERN ADJUSTED BENEFIT PLAN 
Annual Premiums Per $1000 Initial Amount N. P. 


Prior to Attained Age Attained Age 
Attained Age 61 to 65 66 and 
61 


Age Inclusive Thereafter 
23 $12.59 $10.49 $ 8.39 
25 13.14 10.95 8.76 
30 14.82 12.35 9.88 
35 17.03 14.19 11.35 
40 19.91 16.59 13.27 
45 23.60 19.67 15.73 
50 28.21 23.51 18.81 
55 33.63 28.02 22.42 


The Modern Adjusted Benefit 
Plan is issued from age 23 to 55 
inclusive, the minimum amount of 
the policy being $5,000. Waiver of 
premiums, total disability and ac- 
cidental death benefits may be 
added to the policy, subject to the 
company’s rules. It is not issued 
substandard. 

The policy provides for cash 
values after three full years’ pre- 
miums have been paid; also loan, 
paid-up and extended term privi- 
leges are available. Extended 
term insurance in this policy is 
not a non-forfeiture benefit, auto- 
matic or otherwise, but will be 
granted upon surrender of the 


policy. = 
Colonial Life Makes 
Revisions 


The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., 
will make changes in its ordinary 
policies, adopting the American 
Men Ultimate Table and 3 per 
cent interest as the basis of re- 
serves and non-forfeiture values. 
A modern war clause will be in- 


corporated, probably along the 
lines recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Family in- 
come and a Double Protection pol- 
icies will be introduced. Addi- 
tional details will appear in a 
later issue of The Spectator. 


Great West Issues Double 


Protection Pensions 


The new Double Protection Pen- 
sion policies recently issued by the 
Great West Life of Winnipeg pro- 
vide, prior to pension age, a level 
amount of insurance which is 
double the amount of insurance 
provided in the early years of the 
regular pension policies. They are 
available to males on three plans— 
Pensions at 55, 60 and 65. 

The rates shown here are for 
pensions of $10 a month, 100 
months certain, and in the event of 
death before the pension com- 
mences, $2,000 payable in one sum. 
Rates shown are for males, par- 
ticipating without T.D. or D.I. 


Pension Pension Pension 
Age at 55 at 60 at 65 
15 $40.03 $34.40 $31.10 
25 56.33 45.95 40.04 
35 90.71 $8.00 55.97 
45 197.24 121.43 89.34 
50 187.04 121.71 


The minimum amount for which 
a Double Protection Pension policy 
will be issued is a sum insured of 
$2,000 or pension of $10 per month, 
100 months certain. 

At the pension age, there are 
available in lieu of the pension, 
three guaranteed options. which are 
identical in kind and amount with 
those in the corresponding regular 
pension policies. The requirements 
regarding evidence of insurability 
for Options Nos. 2 and 3 are exactly 
the same as for the regular pension 
policy. The amount of paid-up life 
insurance in Option No. 2 is half 
the original sum insured. 

The paid-up values are paid-up 
endowment insurance payable in 
one sum at death or maturity. The 
extended insurance values provide 
non-participating term insurance of 
$2,000 for a period of years and 
months or‘to pension age with a 
pure endowment in cash at that 
time. 

The policy will participate in di- 
vidends to the pension age and, 
after the insured enters upon the 
pension, the company will pay, dur- 
ing the 100 month certain period 
only, such annual excess interest 
dividends as may be allotted. 

The double indemnity rates are 
twice those applicable to the regular 
pension policy and provide for the 
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doubling of the sum assured of 
$2,000. 

The Family Income provision 
may be included at the same rates 
per $1,000 of sum insured and un- 
der the same conditions as for 
regular life and endowment policies. 
The monthly income in the Family 
Income benefit is double the amount 
of monthly pension provided by the 
policy. 


New “‘Home Protection’”’ 
Policies of Ohio National 


The Home Protection Policies 
adopted a few weeks ago by the 
Ohio National Life are supple- 
mentary contracts for additional 
insurance attached to the regular 
Ordinary Life Paid-Up at 85 Plan. 
The primary purpose for which 
these policies are designed is to 
pay off the balance due on the 
mortgage in event of the death of 
the home owner. However, they 
may be used for other purposes 
than for mortgage reduction. For 
example, the Home Protection 
Plan is issued in combination 
with a permanent policy, the ini- 
tial amount of term insurance be- 
ing 1, 2 or 3 times the face amount 
of the permanent insurance and 
decreasing each year. 

The additional insurance under 
the Home Protection Policy is on 
the reducing term plan and the 
amount decreases at each policy 
anniversary. The amount payable 
in the event of the death of the 
insured while the rider is in force 
is that shown in the rider for the 
policy year of death plus the face 
amount of the basic policy. The 
term insurance provided by the 
rider is not convertible and the 
annual reduction in amount is au- 
tomatic and may not be changed. 

The total amount of insurance 
decreases each year until the term 
insurance has expired, then re- 
mains level at the face amount of 
the basic policy. 

There are three combinations of 
Term and Life Paid-Up at 85 for 
each $1,000 total first year amount 
of insurance, or unit: 

Plan A—$500 Term, $500 Life 
Paid-Up at 85. Minimium policy— 
2 units; Plan B—$667 Term, $333 
Life Paid-Up at 85. Minimium pol- 
icy—3 units; and Plan C—$750 
Term, $250 Life Paid-Up at 85. 
Minimum policy—4 units. 

The rate at which the term in- 
Surance reduces from year to year 
depends upon the mortgage pe- 
riod. The contract is issued for 


mortgage periods of 10, 15 and 20 
years and based on an assumed 
mortgage interest rate of 5% per 
cent. If the actual rate of interest 
is less, the amount of insurance 
shown will provide more than suf- 
ficient to pay the balance of the 
mortgage. 

The additional term insurance 
under “The Home Protection Pol- 
icy” is not participating although 
basic policy is a participating one. 

The Home Protection is written 
without medical examination if 
the age nearest birthday is 45 or 
under and the total initial amount 
of insurance applied for under the 
basic policy and supplementary 
contract does not exceed $2,500. 
Also where no medical examina- 
tion is required the applicant 
must not have previous insurance 
in force in the Ohio National is- 
sued without medical examination 
and the total insurance applied 
for and in force in the company 
must not exceed $15,000. 

The supplementary contract for 
term insurance used in the Home 
Protection Policy may not be 
added to existing policies. It will 
be issued only on new contracts. 


New Reserve Basis For 


Peoples of Indiana 


Peoples Life of Frankfort, Ind., 
has adopted the American Men 
Table of Mortality using interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. The 
non-forfeiture values are based 
on the New Jersey Modification of 
the Preliminary Term method of 
valuation. The mortality table 
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New participating rates shown. July, 
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New all-coverage policy described. July, 
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UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption reduced to 3 
per cent. August, Page 47. 








used in connection with settle- 
ment option No. 3 (instalments of 
specified amounts) is the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table with 3 
per cent interest set back one year 
for males and six years for fe- 
males. 

The new rate book issued to 
agents of the company on July 1, 
the effective date of the changes, 
includes several new policies, one 
of which is the Economic Protec- 
tor. This is a term to 65 contract 
with an added feature of $500 
paid-up life at 65 for each $2,000 
unit. 

Other policies newly introduced 
by the company are Single Pre- 
mium Juvenile Life, 20-Year En- 
dowment at Age 18; 30-Payment 
Life, Life Paid-Up at 65 and Mort- 
gage Protector. 

The guaranteed interest rate on 
settlement options is 2% per cent 
except for Life Income with cer- 
tain period option where a guar- 
anteed rate of 3 per cent exists. 


ORDINARY, END. AT 85 RATES (ANNUAL) 
NON-PARTICIPATING 


Per Cent 
Age Old New Change 
25 $16.57 $17.85 + 7.7 
35 22.36 > 10 + 7.8 
45 32.54 34.45 + 5.9 
55 51.17 52.20 + 2.0 


ORDINARY, PREFERRED RISK $2500 RATES 
(ANNUAL) 
NON-PARTICIPATING 


‘er Cent 

Age Old New Change 

25 $38.15 $41.13 + 7.8 

35 52.05 55.38 + 6.4 

45 76.63 80.13 + 4.6 

55 119.93 123.38 + 2.9 
2 8 


Union Mutual Offers 3 


New Policies 


A 5-Year Renewable and Con- 
vertible Term policy, a Double 
Protection to Age 65 policy and 
Mortgage Payment Riders at- 
tached to the Whole Life policy 
were recently adopted by Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me. 
Rates at sample ages are shown 
for the Double Protection to Age 
65 and the 5-Year Term policies 
as follows: 


WHOLE LIFE—DOUBLE PROTECTION TO 65 
Participating — Rates for $2,000 to Age 65: 


Thereafter 
Age Rate Age Rate 
16 $27.50 40 $45.75 
20 29.35 45 53.06 
25 32.15 50 62.43 
30 35.65 55 73.91 
35 40.08 


5-YEAR RENEWABLE TERM $1000 
Participating Annual Rates 


Age Rate Age Rate 
20 $11.51 45 $17.52 
25 11.93 50 22.44 
30 12.54 55 31.07 
35 13.46 60 45.48 
40 14.94 


The Mortgage Payment Plan is 

a combination regular whole life 

policy and a decreasing term 
(Concluced on page 58) 
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HALL OF FAME 


(Concluded from page 14) 


of public confidence. What would be more natural 
than to turn to Grover Cleveland? 

Accordingly, when the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents was formed, Grover Cleveland was 
asked to become its chairman. Cleveland, at first, 
turned the post down. He had been glad to do the 
job for the Equitable because he had a personal at- 
tachment for some of its officers including President 
Paul Morton whose father, Sterling Morton, had been 
a member of Cleveland’s cabinet, but he was reluctant 
to take over a task involving relations with men he 
knew nothing about. Also, in a most remarkable pas- 
sage he wrote to his sponsor, “I know, too, that on the 
actual basis of service to be rendered—that is, real 
work to be done, I would not earn anything like the 
salary offered to me.” The collars of some of his 
contemporaries must have choked them a bit when 
they heard that one. 

But Cleveland was, at length, induced to take the 
office and by his very presence in the picture, earned 
his salary many times over. Though his function was 
now a protective one, he continued to adhere rigidly 
to his beliefs on investments and the responsibility 
of directors and he instituted a number of reforms in 
this direction. Meantime, his approval of insurance 
service reassured many minds and helped to restore 
confidence rudely shaken by the findings of the Arm- 
strong Committee. 

Grover Cleveland was in his seventieth year in 1907 
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when he undertook the chairmanship of the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents and was to serve 
in that capacity for only a year before death overtook 
him. But even in that short time his services to the 
cause of sound life insurance cannot be overestimated. 

Thus, his biographers state, in the last years of 
his life he was able to apply his statesmanship to a 
great business institution, carrying through promptly, 
efficiently and without seeking the spotlight, a series 
of reforms extending to all business. 

He did much to “take the mystery out of life in- 
surance” and impregnated it with the old simple 
American standards of honesty to which Grover Cleve- 
land ever pinned his faith. 

He set the whole tone and purpose for the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents and the uncommon 
amount of good that organization has done the busi- 
ness of insurance and the welfare of the nation at 
large derives from Cleveland’s conceptions. At the 
very first meeting of the Association he said: 

“Life Insurance is the mighty cable binding hope 
to reality and to the immovable rock of public con- 
fidence. .. . Nor can you overlook the fact that, as a 
direct consequence of this popular conception of Life 
Insurance and of your responsible connection with 
its management, your fellow citizens, whose confidence 
you have invited, have put upon you a trust, made 
sacred by the pathos of its purposes, and more un- 
escapable in morals and good conscience than any 
that the law can create.” 

It is in subscription to that doctrine that his suc- 
cessors have made of life insurance the great Amer- 
ican institution it is today. 
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ESTATE 
UARD 


Three cases which illustrate 

how presence of life insurance 

contributes to the conservation 
of estates 


By H. W. LADD 


Consultant, United States and Foreign Taxation, 
Preservation of Estates 


4/§ IFE insurance often saves an estate from ruin.” 
|" These interesting and significant views were 
expressed by H. W. Ladd, a specialist on United 
States and foreign taxation and the preservation of 
estates. Mr. Ladd is consultant to the Union Central 
in New York City, and other life companies, as well 
as.many prominent corporations and individuals: 

“A critical situation confronts the owner of an 
estate, regardless of its size. Over a relatively short 
period of years, taxation has risen to unprecedented 
heights—the largest single factor in the devaluation 
of assets as presently constituted in nearly every 
estate. Superimposed thereon, the pending legislation 
of Federal income and estate taxes and other war bur- 
dens have created a condition so acute that prompt 
scientific action, unless already taken, is often vital to 
Save an estate from utter depletion. 

“These difficult problems in preparing the estate for 
ultimate death settlement, and which may appear in- 
surmountable to the layman, face the estate specialist: 
Offset depletion and death costs. Counteract income 
taxes. Arrange most advantageous liquidation of lia- 
bilities. Provide through Will and other legal instru- 
ments best to accomplish the owner’s purposes. Pre- 
vent complications, confusion, delay and unreasonable 
costs in ultimate estate settlement. 


Role of Life Insurance 


“Such problems, while replete with complications, 
can nevertheless be successfully solved with fair regu- 
larity. The presence or addition of life insurance 
Susceptible of advantageous arrangement in relation 
to other assets looms up with startling importance; it 
makes the work of the specialist less perplexing and 





is most valuable to the estate owner—life insurance 
often saves an estate from utter ruin. 

“Briefly, to illustrate, let us select three estates 
handled this year of something over $1,000,000, gross 
each, comparable first, as to general character of prop- 
erties, consisting of real estate, securities, controlled 
or active business interests, etc.; second, as to per- 
centage of liabilities, taxes and other death costs and, 
third, with two of them comparable in the ratio to 
gross assets of life insurance payable at death. 


Increasing Death Costs 


“The approximate total death costs in each case had 
risen from $300,000, in 1939, to $400,000, in 1941, and 
$500,000, in 1942, under the Treasury Department 
proposals. This growth alone obviously warranted 
prompt and specialized preservative measures, apart 
from many other reasons. 

“The first case presented the owner’s position as far 
more secure than in most cases, although open to 
danger, with favorable opportunities, however, for 
marked improvement. The investments in real estate 
and securities, respectively, while not readily market- 
able, were relatively small. Owned life insurance, rep- 
resenting about 30 per cent of the gross estate, ordi- 
narily a fair margin, was wisely payable at death to 
the estate, but even so, was not sufficient entirely to 
meet death costs. The investment in a controlled, and 
so far, high-income producing business interest, was 
thus heavy and required careful evaluation and due 
consideration of management and other interests. The 
Will provided, among other things, for reasonable 
specific bequests and required a special allocation of 
property under certain testamentary trusts. It was 
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clear that to satisfy the Will obligations and to meet 
death costs net liquidated by life insurance, a sale at 
death of a portion of the business interest would likely 
be necessary, thus subjecting it to some sacrifice and 
a partial loss of control. 

“However, after numerous changes, a new and im- 
proved picture emerged. A portion of the business 
interest was transferred to an irrevocable trust, with- 
out diluting control and through trustee action the 
interest could be held safe for ultimate beneficiaries. 
Trust income was utilized, first, for new life insurance 
on the lives of certain beneficiaries, increasing their 
ultimate estates and offsetting depletion from death 
costs in the owner’s estate, and second, for non-legai 
but assumed obligations of the owner. The estate 
taxes were substantially reduced. Death costs could 
be met by the owned life insurance. The owner’s net 
income after income taxes was substantially the sam2 
as before the adjustment. Practically all of the spe- 
cialist’s problems outlined in the second paragraph 
were satisfactorily solved. It is significant to note the 
valuable part that life insurance played in this opera- 
tion. 

“The second case presented the owner’s position as 
distinctly unsafe, and with limited opportunities for 
improvement. There was normal investment in busi- 
ness interests. Life insurance, like the first case, was 
about 30 per cent of the gross estate but the proceeds 
were payable half and half in lump sums and install- 
ments. Investments in securities and real estate, about 
equally divided, were slow moving and with greatly 
restricted market possibilities. Ultimate beneficial in- 
terests were exacting and burdensome. Fortunately, 
income was augmented by beneficial interests in two 
family trusts. Like the first case, it was clear that to 
satisfy the Will obligations and to meet the death 
costs not liquidated by the limited available life insur- 
ance proceeds, a serious depletion would occur at death 
in the genera! property assets. 


Balanced by Additional Protection 


“Numerous improvements were made in this situa- 
tion. Without detriment to the owner’s obligations 
and purposes, the provisions of the Will were changed 
and modified. By an amended allocation of income, a 
sinking fund was established for the extinguishment of 
certain obligations. The life insurance proceeds pay- 
able on the installment plan were changed to a lump 
sum basis. Changes were made in the character of 
general property investments to promote liquidity. A 
decided reduction was effected in estate settlement 
costs. Low cost, non-convertible term life insurance 
was added, increasing the ratio to 42 per cent. Thus, 
considerable depletion was offset and the safety of the 
estate assured. It is again significant to note the im- 
portant bearing of life insurance. 

“In the third case, the owner’s entire estate was in 
jeopardy. The combined investment in real estate and 
securities represented about one-third of the gross— 
low income producing and slow moving or unmarke-- 
able in liquidity. The remaining two-thirds was a 55 
per cent holding in a merged business, where the labor 
situation was hazardous, where inventories were sub- 
ject to unusual fluctuations and with the substantial 
minority interest either hostile or unsympathetic. As 
a result of unsound advice, action had previously been 
taken to transfer ownership of life insurance totalling 
$250,000, but grave questions arose as to the legality 
thereof because of certain debatable retention of 
rights and of reversionary interests. It is not difficult 
to visualize the probable depletion of this estate. 
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“A determination of the life insurance was first 
necessary and it presented difficult problems. Had the 
facts warranted, it would have assisted if it could, be 
proved that legal-ownership was vested in the estate 
owner, so that the proceeds would be available for 
death costs. However, the opposite was the case, and 
after adjusting technicalities, it was agreed that 
ownership was vested in the transferees. Further to 
complicate, the contracts had been amended to pro- 
vide installment payment of proceeds. Strangely, the 
transferees (estate beneficiaries) refused to amend to 
lump sum payments even to safeguard estate interests 
and consequently the insurance was unavailable to 
purchase estate assets and thus meet part of the death 
costs. In other words, because of unwise action a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance had been rendered 
useless to the estate owner. 

“It further tragically developed that the owner was 
then not insurable and could not hope to use life insur- 
ance in partial preservation of his estate. One of the 
principal problems resolved itself into a question of 
how the investments in real estate and securities and 
in the precarious business interests, respectively, 
might be strengthened and the heavy depletion at least 
arrested. This was partially solved by the favorable 
sale of the latter investment, together with the execu- 
tion of a guaranteed income operating agreement, 
capitalizing the personality asset but relieving the 
estate situation. The proceeds from the sale would 
facilitate liquidation. Life insurance would have gone 
a long way in saving this estate. 

“In conclusion. Life insurance may be utilized to 
strengthen and also to save an estate—to offset losses 
in other assets. Under a guaranteed contract payable 
in cash, liquidity in estate settlement may be greatly 
facilitated. It is equally important, however, that life 
insurance should be scientifically treated in relation to 
other estate factors, which means: The proper sign- 
ing of the application (a part of the contract) and the 
payment of premiums by the individual, company, 
trustee, etc. The determination of legal ownership. 
The obligations of the company and the rights of the 
insured as precisely defined in the contract. The elec- 
tion of beneficial and settlement rights. The purpose 
of the insurance, i. e., to create, or strengthen, or off- 
set, an asset. These things, and many others, in rela- 
tion to all other estate factors.” 








You Are Selling Protection 


As alife underwriter, you undoubtedly 
appreciate the meaning of “protection” 
more keenly than the average American. 
Consequently, you should fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the protec- 
tion which War Bonds and Stamps pro- 
vide for every one of us. Are you really 
buying all the Bonds and Stamps you 
can? Think about it. Maybe you can 
help provide a little more protection for 
the life and liberties we all love so 
dearly. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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_— = No conflict since the dawn of civilization 
“So / Nt has ever carried with it the dread implicao- 
= } 4 tions of our present struggle. Humanity is faced 
= with a dilemma. Either the fiendish forces of 
~ {/) brutality and oppression or the peaceful forces 
"is cie=-& ~— of democracy and freedom will dominate our 
— Ir world. There is no other choice. 
| 
Ae | America has risen to the challenge. She has 
: dedicated her all to vindicate the principles of liberty 
~~ and justice for which our fathers fought and died, to beat 
-. to the earth the foes who have returned peace and 
~ benevolence with a vicious stab in the back. 
. Our gallant soldiers and sailors are fighting and dying 
~ on far-flung battlefronts to perpetuate our free way of 
~ life. We at home have a deep obligation to them and to 


ourselves. Our obligation demands vigilance, thrift— 
yes, and sacrifice. Through Wor Savings Bonds and 
Stamps we must provide funds to wage the war and win 
the peace. It is an all out effort. No half measures will 
do. Buy bonds to keep our colors flying. 


President 


“gy WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—CINCINNATI 
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EDWARD W. ALLEN 


ports of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company appeared a list of names headed: 
“Applications for insurance may be made to the fol- 
lowing persons.” The 1840’s and ’50’s were indeed the 
days when the insurance company said “Come and get 
it” to the prospect, and not the modern vice versa. In 
those early lists of utterly sedate agents, under “New 
York City” is to be found the name of John Hopper, 
whom the New England Mutual appointed in 1845, the 
year after it had issued its first policy. A railroad did 
not connect New York and Boston until 1849, so that 
any correspondence Mr. Hopper may have had with 
the home office in his first years as agent traveled by 
stage-coach along the Boston Post Road. Such leisurely 
transmission delayed payments—but it also delayed 
complaints, if any. 


When the Business Was On Trial 


Comparatively little is known of that John Hopper. 
While his name does not appear among the insurance 
agents listed in “‘Wilson’s Business Directory of New 
York City, 1850,” one finds among the lawyers “John 
Hopper, 43 Wall” and among the life insurance com- 
panies ““‘New England Mutual, 43 Wall.” In those days, 
of course, when a C.L.U. was as undreamed of as an 
R.A.F., part-time agents were the natural pioneers, 
being simply persons to whom applications for insur- 
ance might be made; it was too early to know whether 
selling life insurance really was a full-time job. At 
least, John Hopper was certainly in the insurance dis- 
trict, according to Wilson’s Directory, which listed on 
Wall Street seven out of the eleven insurance agents 
and nine out of the ten insurance brokers. 

Later John Hopper moved to “No. 110 Broadway, 
Corner of Pine St.,” to quote from his imprint on the 


O: an inside cover-page of the early annual re- 
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New England Mutual’s statement of its “Objects, 
Principles and Regulations” issued in 1861. Another 
pamphlet in the collection of the Insurance Society of 
New York’s library was published by the New England 
Mutual with John Hopper’s imprint in 1862; on both 
covers he was “agent and attorney for the company.” 

The second pamphlet comprises sixteen small pages, 
is headed “Life Assurance” and succinctly describes the 
company’s business in the first year, the second year, 
the third, fourth, fifth, fifth to tenth, the tenth year, 
tenth to fifteenth year, and three subsequent years, 
and then devotes brief paragraphs to the company’s 
mutuality, forms of insurance, premium rates, pay- 
ment of premiums, “No Insurance on Credit,” “For- 
feitures Are Not Coveted,” investments, distribution 
of surplus funds, payment of losses and distributions, 
and reserved fund. On the last page is given a “Table 
of Premiums for Insurance of $1,000.” The final para- 
graph of the text is as follows: “The Prospectus and 
Reports of the Company, gratuitously distributed at 
its office, or that of any of its hundred and more agents 
in as many localities, contain information of interest 
to those who seek Life Insurance.” So the New En- 
gland Mutual, like other pioneer companies of that 
time, was still addressing “those who seek Life In- 
surance.” Its literature was still given out at its 
offices. Those were indeed the days before quotas, 
direct mail advertising and “21 calls, 7 interviews, 1 
application.” 

This little dive into the century-old past has been 
taken to set the background for our study of the New 
England Mutual’s Allen & Schmidt Agency, which as 
the lineal descendent of John Hopper’s office as “agent 
and attorney” is the oldest life insurance agency now 
operating in New York City. Unusual in its age, it 
is much more like the majority of progressive agencies 
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The Allen & Schmidt 
Agency, New York, New 
England Mutual Life; 
An Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


in being medium-sized rather than the jumbo develop- 
ments, practically companies in themselves, two of 
which have already been presented in these agency 
studies (the Union Central Life’s Charles B. Knight 
Agency, New York, in the July issue and the Penn 
Mutual Life’s Home Office Agency, Philadelphia, in 
August). 

There is a legend in “New York, A. & S.” that the 
John Hopper of 43 Wall and 110 Broadway was the 
same John Hopper who was the son of a Philadelphia 
Quaker and the father of DeWolfe Hopper, the comic 
opera star. The legend—if it is no more—tells that 
young Willie (DeWolfe) Hopper, before discovering 
that he had a singing voice and before making Thayer’s 
“Casey at the Bat” America’s most famous humorous 
poem, had served as cashier of the Hopper agency. 
Although Willie’s father died when the boy was about 
Seven years old, and although DeWolfe Hopper does 
not mention any life insurance agency experience in 
his reminiscences, it still may have happened; selling 
life insurance has not always, in popular thinking, been 
something to boast about, and anyway one likes to 
think of the spectacular leap from cashier’s cage to 
comic stage. 





Distinguished Early Policyholder 


In the 92 years since the public was first invited to 
come to John Hopper if it wanted insurance, the suc- 
cession has been continuous, but over the earlier part 
of that period Time has drawn her veil of conceal- 
ment more successfully than historians have torn it 
away. It is, however, known that in 1858-9 Henry 
Baldwin Hyde, founder of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and one of the business’ first great mer- 
chandisers, wrote insurance for the New England 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


Mutual through the Hopper agency, including $10,000 
in 1858 and $5,000 in 1859 (the year in which the 
Equitable of New York was founded) on his own life; 
both of these policies became claims at his death in 
1900. 

After John Hopper’s day, the agency moved north- 
ward, and most of its first century has been spent 
within a stone’s throw of St. Paul’s Chapel on Broad- 
way between Fulton and Vesey Streets. First it was 
located at 220 Broadway, moving on February 1, 1916, 
to its present location at 217 Broadway, where it was 
the first tenant to sign a lease in the then new Astor 
House building, erected on the site of the old Astor 
House, famous in New York’s earlier history. 


Organization of Present Agency 

On January 1, 1910, Edward Warner Allen was ap- 
pointed manager; on September 1, 1926, the status of 
the office was changed from a branch office to a. reg- 
ular general agency, and H. Arthur Schmidt, who had 
joined the agency in 1915, was admitted into partner- 
ship with Mr. Allen, the firm name being, then as 
now, Allen & Schmidt. 

These two men, Edward Allen and Arthur Schmidt, 
have built up an agency that now has $75,000,000 of 
insurance on its books. The oldest agency in the city, 
it has been especially active in recent years in develop- 
ing young men as agents. Its offices are located with 
peculiar, even if accidental, fitness, so that the agents, 
who might forget their work, look out upon St. Paul’s 
cemetery and see many dozens of grave-stones pointing 
an eternal moral, while the executives look out upon 
Broadway, with box-seats for any honorific parade 
passing up that famous thoroughfare to receive the 
Mayor’s benediction at City Hall. 
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It’s hard to get away from his- 
tory in talking about anything that 
has much of it. And both Edward 
Allen and Arthur Schmidt had had 
considerable business experience be- 
fore they went into life insurance. 
Edward Allen was born in Summit, 
N. J., July 19, 1873, and educated 
at Berkeley School, New York, and 
Yale University, where he was a 
famous track athlete, winning 
many honors in intercollegiate con- 
tests for the 100-yard and 220- 
yard dashes and the quarter-mile; 
he won the world’s championship 
quarter-mile for Yale and the New 
York Athletic Club in 1893. And he 
was the first football coach that 
West Point ever had, when the 
¢adets took up football in the fall 
of 1890. 

But we were talking about busi- 
ness. After leaving Yale, Mr. Allen 
worked in the office of the New York 
Central Railroad’s auditor of pas- 
senger accounts, wearing a green 
visor over his eyes in true clerk- 
style of those days, and earning 
$11.50 a week and passes on all the 
railroads he could use. Also he 
taught at Berkeley School, where he 
had formerly been a pupil. And he 
had a go at the wallpaper business. 
Finally in 1900 he entered the life 
insurance business as a soliciting 
agent in New York for the North- 
western Mutual Life under John 
I. D. Bristol. On January 1, 1910— 
to repeat ourselves slightly — he 
signed a contract as manager of the 
New England Mutual’s New York 
branch. Working with him for the 
first ten years as cashier was 
Lowell M. Baker, now associate gen- 
eral agent in the Arthur V. Young- 
man Agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York. Mr. Allen was 
president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York City in 
1913-14 and of the Life Managers’ 
Association from 1932 to 1936. In 
1916 Mr. Allen was president of the 
New England Mutual’s General 
Agents Association. 


Active in Civic Affairs 


He and Mrs. Allen live at Red 
Bank, N. J.; Mr. Allen has four 
children — Ruth, Edward W., Jr., 
George William and Barbara. He 
has been active in both civic posi- 
tions and fraternal organizations. 
He was New York City tax commis- 
sioner under Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchell and was for several years 
chairman of the Brooklyn chapter 
of the American Red Cross; he is a 
Mason and a Past Potentate of the 
Kismet Temple Shrine. His sport- 
ing interests have in recent years 
centered in yachting and boating. 
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Some time in the first half of 
1915 Mr. Allen sold a $5,000 policy 
to a young hosiery salesmen, who 
showed such a grasp of figures— 
mathematics—and an understand- 
ing of life insurance that Mr. Allen 
invited him to luncheon (luncheon 
dates are still an important tool in 
the Allen & Schmidt prospecting 
and selling kits) and finally con- 
vinced him that life insurance was 
the best business; Arthur Schmidt 
still thinks so. 





Merchandising Background 

But even the young hosiery sales- 
man had a past. Arthur Schmidt 
was born June 10, 1895, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and earned his first 
money at the age of 9 delivering 
newspapers and laundry packages 
on Saturdays for a wage of 75 cents 
per week, or per Saturday. When 
only 12 years old he played the 
piano for the silent movies in a 
neighborhood nickelodeon. During 
his school vacations he worked in a 
pipe factory when he was 13 years 
old and as a bill clerk in a confec- 
tionery store when 15 years old. 
After graduation from the Brook- 
iyn Commercial High School in 
1912, he started work as a stenog- 
rapher and typist with the Russian 
Caviar Company, later taking a 
better-paid stenographic position in 
the credit department of the old 
National Bank of Commerce; there 
he received $45 (later $55) a 
month and lunches. After eight 
months with the bank, he worked 
successively for the Eagle and 
Phoenix Mills, of Columbus, Ga., 
the Perkins Hosiery Company and 
the Rome Hosiery Company. A 
friend named Williams was doubly 
helpful; he sent young Schmidt to 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
where Arthur sold his first order 
of goods —1200 cases of hosiery 
totaling $100,000 in value, and he 
told Schmidt that he ought to have 
life insurance and sent him to 
Edward Allen. 

After joining the New Engl!and 
Mutual, Arthur Schmidt during his 
first month sold two policies to 
strangers and one to a friend. The 
next month—as Mr. Allen related 
at the luncheon given two years ago 
at the Bankers Club to celebrate 
Mr. Schmidt’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the New England Mu- 
tual—in that next month he sold 
$10,000 to strangers, mostly on the 
first interview, but during the next 
few months he sold only $2,000 or 
$3,000 per month, and he was get- 
ting discouraged. One of his calls 
was on a Mr. McGrath. connected 
with the Wall Street Journal; 


Arthur Schmidt walked in and 
bluntly asked him his name and how 
old he was, which was more direct 
than Mr. McGrath could stand. 
Schmidt, practically blown out of 
the McGrath office that time, went 
back several months later, had a 
good talk with McGrath and turned 
him into a valuable center of in- 
fluence; from one of McGrath’s 
friends Schmidt obtained an appli- 
cation for $10,000 of insurance with 
a check in advance. That applica- 
tion pushed him over the ridge, and 
since then it has gone more easily. 

In 1919, only four years after 
Arthur Schmidt took up life insur- 
ance, he paid for $485,000 of in- 
surance. In 1923 he had his first 
million-dollar year, paying for $1,- 
200,000, and during the years 1921- 
31 his average annual production 
was over a million, the largest 
single year’s production being in 
1925, when he paid for $1,625,000. 
During at least four years he was 
the company’s leading agent in pro- 
duction. And on September 1, 1926, 
at Mr. Allen’s request, Mr. Schmidt 
was appointed a general agent of 
the New England Mutual. 

Like his partner, Mr. Schmidt is 
actively interested in insurance or- 
ganizations and in sports. He is 
president of the Life Managers’ As- 
sociation and has been president of 
the New England Mutual General 
Agents’ Association, besides being 
active in the New York City life 
underwriters’ association. He is a 
Shriner and a member of the Ridge- 
wood Country Club; he has twice 
made a “hole-in-one,” and he hasn’t 
forgotten how to play the piano. 
The Schmidts live at Ridgewood, 
N. J.; they have three children— 
Hazel M., Arthur W., and Roger 
Schmidt. 


The General Agency 


So these are the two general 
agents who are carrying on the 
agency business started by that 
“agent and attorney” down in Wall 
Street nearly a century ago. What 
of the agency itself? And of its 
company? The New England Mu- 
tual is long past the time when it 
expected the’ public to “seek Life 
Insurance.” It is distinctly a gen- 
eral-agency company, with some 
pioneering to its credit in that field. 
At one time it maintained a couple 
of branch offices for experimental 
purposes, but about 25 years ago 
they were changed into general 
agencies. According to this com- 
pany’s experience, the most able 
men are developed under the gen- 
eral-agency or decentralized system 
of distribution. 
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In selecting its general agents 
the New England Mutual lays 
stress both on persona! production 
and on business management and 
organizing ability; while it is not 
necessary that the general agent be 
a stellar agent himself, he should 
have learned first-hand the agent’s 
problems and how to meet them. 
Contact and control between home 
office and agency are established 
through personal visits and corre- 
spondence, but rules are held to a 
minimum, and the home office is 
interested in results rather than in 
the particular technique that 
achieves those results. 


Other Executives 

Wheeler H. King is assistant to 
the general agents, and Robert B. 
Holmes is manager of the brokerage 
department—or was until July 15, 
when he went to the Officers Train- 
ing School. Mr. King, born in 
Springfield, Mass., on March 15, 
1902, received the B.B.A. degree 
from Boston University’s College of 
Business Administration in 1923. 
After a brief period of accounting 
work, he entered the service of the 
New England Mutual, going into 
the home office in Boston for train- 
ing in field office management. In 
1924 he became office manager of 
the Allen & Schmidt Agency and 
was manager of the brokerage de- 
partment 1927-1931, agency super- 
visor 1931-38 and assistant to the 
general agents since then. He lives 
in Montclair, N. J., with Mrs. King 
and their two daughters. He re- 
ceived the C.L.U. degree in 1933, is 
a past president of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York, 
which he helped to organize, and is 
active in the affairs of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City. 

At present the Allen & Schmidt 
Agency has ten clerical employees 
and fifteen full-time agents, with 
nine others now in the armed ser- 
vices. (There are no_ part-time 
agents. ) 

The Allen & Schmidt Agency 
makes no extraordinary claims as 
to either its location or its office 
layout. Its territory comprises 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Long Island 
and near-by New Jersey. Transpor- 
tation facilities are excellent, but 
not of a kind to color the business. 
The office layout follows a rather 
familiar pattern, with Mr. Allen’s 
office in the corner, and next on the 
Broadway side are Mr. Schmidt’s 
office, the room for medical exam- 
inations, and a private office for a 
leading producer. 


Two or three years ago this 





WHEELER H. KING 


Assistant to General Agents 


agency began to develop a group of 
young men, a plan very laudable in 
itself but unfortunately hard hit by 
the war. The group so far has in- 
cluded graduates of Yale, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Colgate, 
Columbia, Rutgers, Upsala and Vil- 
lanova. 


Compensation Plan 


One of the chief novelties in the 
agency is a matter of purely com- 
pany rather than agency origin, 
namely the compensation and re- 
tirement plan put into effect by the 
New England Mutual early this 
past summer. Because of the pub- 
licity given it at that time, there is 
no need to describe it fully now. 
The compensation plan expressed in 
the Agent’s Persistency Contract is 
distinguished chiefly by the pay- 
ment of an additional persistency 
commission of 2 per cent after the 
first nine years as long as premiums 
are paid on the policy, provided the 
agent remains qualified under the 
terms of his contract. With the 
same proviso, renewals become 
vested after the fifth year. The 
qualification for vesting renewals 
and for continuing persistency al- 
lowances is $50,000 of paid life 
insurance in one calendar year, or 
$25,000 in a calendar year if the 
total production for that year and 
the two next preceding years ag- 
gregates $150,000. There are no 
further qualification requirements 
when an agent reaches age 65 or 
has retired under the company’s 
retirement plan. 

There is no company plan for 
financing the starting agent, but it 
may be done by the agency. The 


financing plan that is used, though 
devised elsewhere, is to pay a man 
for his efforts, which he can control, 
rather than for his results, over 
which he has much less control. 
Thus the new man or the agent in 
debt to the agency is paid 25 cents 
for the first call on a prospect, 50 
cents for the first interview, $1 for 
a closing interview, 25 cents for 
each “3-point” prospect and $2.50 
for each case paid. If the agent has 
a balance to his credit with the 
agency, then these rates are in- 
creased. 


Contributions 


The N.E.M. Agents’ Retirement 
Plan provides retirement benefits 
for all eligible N.E.M. agents, paid 
from joint annual contributions 
from the agent and the company. 
The contribution of the agent mem- 
bers of the plan may be 3 or 4 or 5 
per cent of his first commissions, 
renewals and persistency allow- 
ances, deducted and remitted to the 
company monthly by the general 
agent. The company’s contribution 
is made each year and is computed 
on a formula calculated to aggre- 
gate 3 per cent of the member’s 
income, exclusive of annuity com- 
missions. All contributions become 
a part of the general corporate 
funds of the company. There are 
also Past Service Awards for 
agents too old to have built up a 
substantial income under the re- 
tirement plan. 

When we turn to the question of 
agent recruiting, we go again from 
the novel to the usual. The Allen & 
Schmidt Agency has used all meth- 
ods of recruiting. About half of 
the agents have joined the. force 
through the personal contacts of 
the general agents, supervisors or 
the agents themselves (but there 
happen to be no agents who are 
sons of agents—which would seem 
a little unusual in so old an 
agency). Two agents joined the 
force because of agency advertise- 
ments, and the balance came 
through letters to policyholders or 
centers of influence. A _ prospect- 
file is maintained. Colleges have 
been used as a field for recruiting, 
but the war has limited that con- 
siderably. The present situation is 
held to stress selectivity, because 
it will be harder for the starting 
agent in these days to get over the 
hurdles. 

In selecting agents, the aptitude 
index and rating chart of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
are employed, and it has been found 
desirable to interview the new 
man’s references personally, since 
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they are likely to talk more frankly 
than they would be willing to write. 
His list of contacts is gone over 
very carefully. 

Training of the agents is done by 
Mr. King, under Mr. Schmidt’s 
supervision. The company’s train- 
ing course is used, and the Career 
Underwriter certificate is awarded 
to each man completing all the 
quizzes and writing $75,000 of paid 
life insurance during six months. 
The N.E.M. course comprises four 
books: 1. Fundamentals; 2. The 
New England Mutual (taking up 
rate making, policies, settlement 
options, the application, and special 


forms of life insurance); 3. The 
Selling Process; 4. Organized Ac- 
tion. That fourth volume contains 
discussions and the questionnaires 
or quizzes. The New England 
Mutual has also an advanced train- 
ing course for such fields as busi- 
ness insurance, estate planning and 
pension trusts. Among various 
selling plans or devices are: Co- 
ordinated Estates, for program- 
ming; a mortgage liquidation plan; 
a visual sales book, a form of audit 
sheet, and a Social Security chart. 

The training aims to give a 
thorough grounding in the different 
types of sale to various kinds of 
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Ft PERSONAL 
INSURANCE SALESMAN 


EVENTS have never before so clearly 
' shown the advantage enjoyed by the 
man whose company gives him not 
just one, but all three forms of Perso- 
: nal Insurance— Life and Accident & 
Health and Group. He loses no sale for 
want of the proper policy form. 


Occidental Life prides itself on giving 
its salesmen every known form of Per- 
: sonal Insurance — and pays them life- 
time renewals on each. Thus Occidental 
‘ salesmen need pass up no sales. 


RESULT: Total new premium pro- 
duction by Occidental salesmen the 
first 6 months of 1942 exceeded that 
for the same period last year by 17%. 


For further information, write lo 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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prospect. A certain number of 
quizzes are turned in each week. 
After two or three days of instruc- 
tion the new man starts out, not to 
sell but to prospect; part of each 
day is spent in renewing acquaint- 
ances, in order to get the new man 
into the habit of going out. After 
two or three weeks he begins 
soliciting. A list of prospects is 
examined, and it is decided whether 
they would be primarily interested 
in protection or in savings. In 
spite of our jibes earlier in this 
article about assuming a_ public 
that will “seek life insurance,” 
A. & S. agents have been quite suc- 
cessful in inviting their prospects 
into the agency office and then tak- 
ing them out to lunch, a procedure 
which the agents are encouraged to 
use. When a young agent is ac- 
companied by the supervisor or an 
older agent, all business done is for 
the first agent’s account; commis- 
sions are not split unless the agent 
being helped is himself an experi- 
enced producer. This agency used 
to have class-work, combined with 
clinics, but now the smaller number 
of recruits makes possible more 
individual work. 

Private offices are allotted to 
leading producers roughly accord- 
ing to production, as in other 
agencies, but there is no set for- 
mula. Agents pay for their tele- 
phone calls or not, according to the 
level of their production, but here 
also the requirements are flexible. 


Sources of Production 


About 40 per cent of the Allen & 
Schmidt business comes from bro- 
kerage sources, with an average of 
about $30,000 per broker, and the 
other 60 per cent from the full-time 
agents. Both surplus lines and 
general insurance cases are sought, 
through personal solicitation and 
an active mailing-list. Brokerage 
business generally has been found 
quite profitable, with persistency 
and mortality good. Great empha- 
sis has been placed on giving ser- 
vice and generating confidence, 
whether the agency gets the par- 
ticular business of the moment or 
not. 

The agency uses a local chemist’s 
laboratory, and policies up to the 
company limit can be written on 
one examination by the chief ex- 
aminer and one specimen test, the 
latter being made in the agency’s 
laboratory to expedite the case. 

As to prospecting—here as with 
other agencies the center of influ- 
ence is much relied upon. Leads, 
partly orphan policyholders, partly 
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Location of present Allen & Schmidt Agency showing St. Paul’s Church and Broadway stages on lower Broadway, N. Y. City, 


those obtained from the company’s 
prospecting bureau and_ partly 
others, are given to agents thought 
to deserve them. Many leads are 
brought in by the Social Security 
circularization, and the cashier’s 
department watches every change 
closely for any sign of a possible 


lead. Duplicate cards are kept, 
checking the way each lead is 
handled. 


And getting to the actual selling 
—one need not be surprised that 
Ordinary Life is the most sold form 
of insurance, in Allen & Schmidt 
experience, which notes a _ trend 
toward higher-premium policies. 
The agency’s annual production is 
about $4,000,000; the average 
policy is $5,500, and the average 
premium per $1,000 is about $45. 
The Family-Income policy fits not 
only the majority of programming 
cases; for young parents where 
more children are expected there is 
a 25-year Family Income plan. The 
approach -interview is focussed 
chiefly on getting the policies of 
the prospect’s existing insurance so 
as to set up the program type of 
sale, with emphasis on the income 
aspects. The Social Security angle 
has been found a very good inter- 
est-getter. 

In the Allen & Schmidt Agency 


as they appeared in 1831. 


meetings are not held just because 
Monday morning has come around 
again, but rather for some particu- 
lar purpose, often to study a special 
topic. 

Conservation in the Allen & 
Schmidt Agency is in charge of 
the cashier, Joseph Kramer, who 
sees to it that each agent gets copies 
of the second notices sent out to his 
policyholders. On the last day 
either the agent or the policyholder 
is reached by telephone if possible. 
If the agency’s efforts at preventive 
conservation fail, then the com- 
pany’s reinstatement procedure 
brings in the curative type of con- 
servation. Altogether, the result 
has been a low lapse ratio. 


Claim Settlement 


In the settlement of claims the 
chief feature is what is believed to 
be the simplest claim blank in the 
business. Notice of Claim and 
Proof of Death, with Certificate of 
Identity, are on one side of the 
single sheet, and the attending 
physician’s statement appears on 
the other side. The physician is 
the only one who has to go before a 
notary public. 

A very substantial portion of the 
business is on a settlement-option 
basis,and otherwise the beneficiary’s 


attention is called to its advantages. 
Every attempt is made to settle a 
claim by personal contact, even if it 
involves sending an agent to 
another city, or referring the settle- 
ment to an N.E.M. agency else- 
where. 

Research here is used largely to 
improve the agents’ selling methods, 
especially to aid or incite him to 
increase the size of his policies. 
Analysis of the agency’s business 
has demonstrated a shift toward 
the evening interview, with indica- 
tions that more business is pro- 
duced through luncheon appoint- 
ments and evening interviews than 
at any other time. Today greater 
difficulty is experienced in getting 
in to see the prospect, because of 
the many other competing demands. 
The importance of making a defi- 
nite appointment is emphasized; 
just now three or four agents are 
working especially on telephone 
appointments. 

So this study, as with the two 
preceding it, brings out some fields 
in which the agency under review 
has made remarkable steps forward 
and others where progress has been 
less marked. At least, with the 
Allen & Schmidt Agency, age has 
not weakened its step nor dimmed 
its vision. 
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Tires Formerly Were 
Plentiful 


EMEMBER “way back” when 

the garage man used to say, 
“Mr. Smith, your tires are getting 
a bit smooth. Let me put on a new 
set for-you.” Perhaps you hesitated 
and said, “Oh, there’s plenty of 
time. I’ll let you know when I’m 
ready.” And today you can’t buy 
new tires no matter how badly you 
need them. 

That’s the way it is, Mr. Smith. 
Neither you nor I can tell what is 
ahead of you. You czree that you 
need life insurance and right now 
you think there is plenty of time to 
buy it. Perhaps there is time. But 
you can’t tell. After all, a few 
months ago we thought there was 
plenty of time to buy tires for the 
car. There is even greater uncer- 
tainty as to whether a man can ob- 
tain life insurance at some future 
time. He may not be here to buy it 
—or his health may have failed in 
the meantime. Mr. Smith, I’d sug- 
gest that you take out this policy 
right now. .. . How would you like 
to have the proceeds paid?—Pru- 
dential Weekly. 


Ice Breaker 
Conversation Piece: From Jim 
Parker, Acacia branch manager, 
Milwaukee, comes the following 
idea for terse presentation of our 
up-to-the-minute $5 a Month Plan: 
Feldman: 


“No doubt, Miss Worker, you 
have an honest desire to save some 
money? 

“And very likely, Miss Worker, 
you find it difficult to save con- 
sistently pay-day after pay-day? 

“Now, Miss Worker, if I can 
present you with the best savings 
plan you have ever seen (and I'll 
accept your judgment in the mat- 
ter) would you put $5 a month 
into it?” 

You can at least sell an interview 
if the answers to the above are 
“ves.” And, after that, says Mr. 
Parker, what can stop you?— 
Acacia Clarion. 


The Value of Being 
Organized 


The value of being organized is 
stressed by Agency Manager R. E. 
Shay of Twin City, writing in 
Onward, house organ of the Bank- 
ers Life Company, Des Moines. “If 
you carefully plan your procedure 
and present ideas that have definite 
value, you have an excellent chance 
of increasing your income mate- 
rially,’” declares Mr. Shay. He 
points out also that an important 
field of sales is being entirely over- 
looked by most of us—the field of 
Juvenile Insurance on the life of 
the boy. “It is important,” he con- 
tinued, “to remember that you are 
being paid because of your ability 
to sell IDEAS. By just asking a 
man to buy insurance for his boy, 








MOST CERTAIN BULWARK AGAINST INFLATION 


Life insurance is one of the two best bets as a place to put your money 
to keep it safe from inflation, Shelby Cullom Davis, investment counsellor 
and member of the New York Stock Exchange, tells readers of Coronet. 

“Insurance, the real protection for those who look to you for support, 
should be an important item on your future financial program,” says Davis. 
“During troubled times you always hear loose talk about your insurance 
not being worth anything. Don’t listen to it. Experience shows that good 
insurance policies long outlive these false prophets of doom. If you're 
going to have more dependents, take out new insurance. If your income 
is $5,000, you should have a $10,000 policy, annual premiums for which 
at age thirty-five are $250. Thus at least five per cent of your income should 


go into insurance.” 


Another first rate investment right now is to buy your own home. Above 
all, though, protect your vital needs—food, clothing, transportation and 
shelter. Then in addition, advises Coronet, protect your dependents with 
adequate insurance. Keep several hundred dollars in a savings account as 
a short term emergency fund. Save systematically for the longer term 
by buying Defense Bonds. Watch the pennies more carefully than ever 


in order to pay your rising taxes. 
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OUTSTANDING LIFE 


and to let it go at that, the pos- 
sibility of a sale is certainly re- 
mote.” Here is Mr. Shay’s sug- 
gested procedure: 

Step I. Break the barrier. Then 
say: “I have some ideas pertaining 
to your son that I know have un- 
usual value. May I have a few 
minutes of your time in order to 
explain these ideas to you?” 

Step II. Develop the pride and 
feeling father has for his son. 
(Don’t over-do it. Be brief and to 
the point.) 

Step III. You are going to do 
everything possible for your boy. 

1. Grade School. 

2. High School. 

3. College. 

Perhaps it would be worth- 
while to point out the value 
of a college education. $72,- 
000. (You may uncover a 
strong desire here for educa- 
tional insurance). 

Step IV. Interrupting Idea: Just 
why are you going to do all of these 
things for him? (Answer will be or 
you can suggest if he doesn’t an- 
swer: So that your son will be finan- 
cially successful.) 

Step V. What constitutes finan- 
cial success? His ability to save 
money. How well he has_ been 
taught the habit of THRIFT. 

Step VI. All too often this im- 
portant part of his education is 
overlooked. School doesn’t teach it. 
It’s up to the father and mother. 

Step VII. Offer solution of our 
plan. Use Endowment at age 65. 
Suggest for illustration $1 a week. 
Amount of Insurance. A start in 
life plan. Refer to the fact that 
other fathers are using this meth- 
od. Point out that many of them 
have increased their sons’ allow- 
ance; that this is being saved and 
that occasionally the premium is 
paid by the son at the office. 

Step IX. First Close here. Point 
out the low deposit—then com- 
pare this with the advantages re- 
garding future success. through 
thrift habits. 

Step X. Second Close: Waiver of 
Premium provision on the life of 
the father. Explain. Point out the 
fact that when the son takes over 
the insurance the cash value and 
dividend for the year almost equal 














AGENTS ARE SELLING N OW 


the deposit; that the son is not 
taking on an obligation but rather 
a savings plan that insures his 
future. 

Step XI. Third Close: Low cost 
insurance. Compare the deposit 
with Ordinary Life on the part of 
the father at his age. The differ- 
ence in premium—and the differ- 
ences as to when each endows. 

Then call on 25 of these dads 
and see what happens. 


Right and Wrong Way 
To Sell 


“A good reporter records facts 
as accurately as he can. A good 
salesman uses facts as they apply 
to his own problems,” declares The 
Agency Bulletin, house organ of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. In support of 
this statement the Bulletin offers, 
first, an example of the wrong ap- 
proach to life selling; second, sug- 
gestions for a proper approach. A 
woman prospect tells the story. 

“Last night I spent half an hour 
with a life insurance salesman and 
I’m blessed if I see why people buy 
insurance,” was her opening re- 
mark. “First of all he told me that 
I ought to have life insurance, and 
he seemed to be satisfied that I 
should buy it long before I saw any 
reason why I needed it. Yes, I know 
that men with families do need it, 
but I’m self-supporting and I have 
no dependents.” Incidentally, this 
young woman is an able secretary, 
about thirty years old, and earns 
presumably about $40 a week. She 
continued, ““When I asked him why 
I needed it, he told me that I ought 
to have some money to provide for 
funeral expenses or to take care of 
my retirement at 60 or 65. Well, I 
may be married long before I am 60 
or 65, and I’m not ready now to 
plan for a day thirty years or more 
away. 

“But more than anything else I 
was mixed up by the way this life 
insurance man kept thumbing 
through a book and telling me that 
for so many dollars I could buy a 
20-Payment Life policy, and for 
$2.11 more I could buy an Endow- 


ment policy and for so many dollars 
less I could buy still another kind 
of policy. All I could understand 
was that at 65 or somewhere in the 
distant future I’d get $25 a month 
if I paid a certain amount to his 
company now. What good will $25 
a month do me? I’d have trouble 
living more than ten days on that 
amount right now.” 

When it had been explained to 
this young woman that $25 or $50 
a month in combination with her 
Social Security benefits might mean 
a great deal to her at retirement 
age, that her retirement income 
from life insurance could start at 
50 or 55 or whenever she wished, 
and that maybe rates and types of 
policies were not so important to 
her as the sound investment and 
guarantee of future income which 
she could buy for herself with her 
premium dollars, she agreed; then 
added, “Maybe somebody will make 
me understand the whole thing 
some day.” 

And someone did. She talked to 
a Union Central agent who told the 
story of a retirement income and 
the life insurance road to that goal 
in simple, A-B-C terms. He drew 
a circle representing a premium 
dollar, and then divided that circle 
with diagrams to show how she 
might buy personal protection or 
retirement values with her money. 
He helped her to understand that 
here was a direct, sensible answer 


to some problems she hadn’t seen 
clearly before—an answer as rea- 
sonable as the protection of one’s 
health through seeing a doctor 
every so often. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, he didn’t discuss 
rates or types of policies until he 
had thoroughly learned her prob- 
lems. 
a 8 


Man Will Underestimate 
His Needs 


“Analysis shows that a man who 
is interested in providing educa- 
tional funds for his children often 
does not own enough insurance to 
meet his family’s primary needs for 
a clean-up fund and for income un- 
til the children can support them- 
selves,” states the Prudential 
Weekly, trade publication of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark. “Furthermore, 
he cannot afford to cover these 
needs and at the same time provide 
a fund which will guarantee the 
education of his children whether 
he lives or dies,” continues the ar- 
ticle. Generally speaking, it is 
therefore better to cover the “if he 
dies” possibility. Whole Life pro- 
tection offers this man the guaran- 
tee that in case of his death, funds 
for his children’s education will be 
available. And taking out insur- 
ance on this plan should enable him 
to cover the other fundamental 
needs of his family, as well. 








A TEST OF MEN; NOT INSURANCE 


“Morale is a state of mind, and a man’s state of mind depends on simple 
things largely within his own control. The producer who can go to bed at 
night knowing he has put in a good day’s work has neither time nor in- 
clination to be forever feeling his own pulse and taking his own mental 


temperature. 


“Today's overwhelming need is for positive thoughts and positive actions. 
Certainly nothing is gained, and much is lost, by fretting and inaction. 
There is a kind of disloyalty to ourselves and our country in letting these 
saboteurs cut down our efficiency. The war must be won on the home front 
as well as the battlefront—and the home front is our special responsibility. 

“Some men worry vaguely about the future—the future of the country, the 
future of the life insurance business. Well, tomorrow will be what today’s 
effort makes it. This will depend in large measure on the resolution, enthusi- 
asm, resourcefulness, courage, and confidence with which we life insurance 


men attack our jobs today. 


“One thing is sure—the adjustments we must make today are a test of 
men, not of life insurance. Life insurance has long since proved its worth 
as an American institution which typifies perhaps better than any other 
some of the worthwhile things we are fighting for—freedom from want. 
freedom from fear, freedom to plan and build according to our individual 
needs and desires.” —O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern National Life. 
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THE NEW FEDERAL TAX BILL 


(Continued from page 11) 


(A).—If an employees’ trust does not 
satisfy the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a) during the whole of its tax- 
able year, contributions made by the 
employer shall be included in the gross 
income of an employee whose bene- 
ficial interest in such contribution is 
nonforfeitable for the taxable year of 
the beneficiary in which the contribu- 
tion is made to the trust, or in case 
the interest of the beneficiary in the 
employer’s contributions changes from 
a forfeitable interest to a nonforfeit- 
able interest, in the taxable year of 
the beneficiary in which such change 
occurs.” 

(b) Deduction Allowed Employer.— 
Section 23 (p) (relating to deduction 
for amounts paid to pension trusts) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(p) Compensation Paid for Per- 
sonal Services Under a Trust, Annu- 
ity, or Deferred-Payment Plan.— 

“(1) General Rule.—If compen- 
sation for personal services ren- 
dered is paid or accrued on account 
of any employee under a _ stock 
bonus, pension, profit-sharing, or 
annuity plan, or similar plan de- 
ferring the receipt of such compen- 
sation, then such compensation 
shall not be deductible under sub- 
section (a) but shall be deductible, 

if deductible under subsection (a) 

without regard to this subsection, 

under this subsection but only to 
the following extent: 


“(A) In the taxable year when 
paid, if the compensation is paid 
into a trust which is exempi 
under section 165 (a), in an 
amount not in excess of 5 per 
centum of the compensation 
otherwise paid or accrued dur- 
ing the taxable year to the per- 
sons who are made the bene- 
ficiaries of the contributions 
paid into the trust. The excess 
over 5 per centum of the amount 
so paid shall be deductible in 
equal parts over a period of 
sixty consecutive months begin- 
ning with the beginning of the 
first month of the vear in which 
the payment is made to the 
trust. 

“(B) In the taxable year 
when paid if the compensation 
is paid into a trust in a taxable 
year of the trust for which the 
trust is not exempt under sec- 
tion 165 (a) if the employee’s 
rights to such compensation are 
nonforfeitable. 

“(C) If any such compensa- 
tion is paid through the pur- 
chase of an annuity contract for 
the benefit of an employee: 

“(i) Subparagraph (A) 
shall apply to the deductibil- 
ity of such compensation if 
the plan of deferred payment 
would be exempt under sec- 
tion 165 (a) if it constituted 

a trust instead of a plan for 

the purchase of annuity con- 

tracts, 
“(ii) Subparagraph (B) 
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shall apply to the deducti- 
bility of such compensation 
if the plan of deferred pay- 
ment would not be exempt 
under section 165 (a) if it 
constituted a trust instead of 
a plan for the purchase of 
arnuity contracts, provided 
the interest of the employee 
in such contract is nonfor- 
feitable. 
“(D) In the taxable year 
when paid, in cases not included 
in subparagraph (A), (B), or 





How to Choose a Company 


To ltife insurance men who are 
“thinking of a change,” we suggest: 

First, select carefully your future 
territory. Second, prepare a list of 
companies with whom you think you 
would be successful. Third, form 
your own opinion as to whether any 
of your selected companies have 
reached a _ static condition in their 
development where opportunities for 
a new man are low. Fourth, analyze 
the remaining companies from all 
angles important to you as a field 
man—safety, size, management, na- 
tional reputation, variety of sales 
tools and aids, commission scales, 
etc. 

Then think! You may decide to 


make a change, or you may realize 
you are better off where you are. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 














(C), if the employee’s rights to 
such compensation are nonfor- 
feitable. 

“(E) If amounts are deduct- 

ible under paragraph (A) or 
(C) (i) in connection with two 
or more trusts or one or more 
trusts and an annuity plan, the 
total amount deductible in a 
taxable year under such plans 
shall not exceed 5 per centum 
of the compensation otherwise 
paid or accrued during the tax- 
able year to the persons who are 
beneficiaries of the compensation 
paid into such trusts and for 
such annuity contracts. The 
excess over 5 per centum of the 
amount so paid shall be deduct- 
ible in equal parts over a period 
of sixty consecutive months be- 
ginning with the beginning of 
the first month of the year in 
which the payment is made to 
any of the trusts or for any an- 
nuity contract. 

“If there is no plan but the method 
of compensating for personal ser- 
vices has the effect of a_ stock 
bonus, pension, profit-sharing, or 
annuity plan, or similar plan de- 
ferring the receipt of compensa- 
tion, this paragraph shall apply as 
if there were such a plan. 

(2) Deductions Under Prior In- 
come Tax Acts.—Any deduction al- 
lowable under section 23 (q) of 
the Revenue Act of 1928, 45 Stat. 
802, or the Revenue Act of 1932, 
47 Stat. 182, or the Revenue Act 
of 1934, 48 Stat. 691, under sec- 
tion 23 (p) of the Revenue Act of 
1936, 49 Stat. 1661, or the Revenue 
Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 464, or the 
Internal Revenue Code for a tax- 
able year beginning before Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, which under such sec- 
tion was apportioned to any tax- 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 
1941, shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion in the years to which so ap- 
portioned to the extent allowable 
under such section if it had re- 
mained in force with respect to 
such year.” 

The purpose of this amendment 
to the law is to eliminate the loop- 
holes of tax avoidance which have 
been open in the past. The new 
law is very fair to all bona fide 
trusts and sets up a minimum re- 
quirement that at least 70 per cent 
of all employees should be included 
and that the waiting time for eligi- 
bility should not be longer than five 
years. It eliminates employees 
whose customary employment is not 
more than three hours in any one 
day and employees whose employ- 
ment is not more than three months 
in a calendar year. 

The new law is very fair inas- 
much as it allows an employer to 
set up a pension trust eliminating 
certain classes of employees, pro- 
viding the Commissioner finds it 
not to be discriminatory in favor of 
officers, shareholders or people in 
key positions. 

The Committee report states spe- 
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cifically that any attempt to favor 
those in the high salaried brackets 
for pensions, for example, those 
with incomes in excess of $3,000, 
will be outside the scope of the new 
law. 

It would seem that the intent of 
the Committee is that a large or- 
ganization could include all salaried 
employees and might eliminate the 
unskilled help. The law is specific 
as to the treatment of payments on 
the part of the employers. If the 
contributions are made to a trust 
that meets the requirements, and 
such payments are allocated at all 
times for the employees’ benefit, 
they are deductible as a business 
expense. The employee does not re- 
port the employer’s contribution as 
income, if the trust meets the re- 
quirements of Section 165 (a), un- 
til actually distributed. If the trust 
does not meet the requirements the 
contributions are still not taxed to 
the employee until his interest in 
the trust is non-forfeitable. 

Section 145 deals with the treat- 
ment of taxation of life insurance 
companies, and the House Commit- 
tee report contains the following 
incidental information: “Represen- 
tatives of responsible organizations 
in the life insurance field accept the 
plan embodied in the bill and are in 
general agreement that it will pro- 
duce a substantial revenue fairly 
distributed.” 

Section 153 deals with collection 
of the tax withheld at the source. 
Inasmuch as this much debated sub- 
ject may or may not be in the final 
bill, we will pass it over. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note in the 
Committee’s report that: “In the 
case of the ordinary insurance solic- 
itor, collection at the source would 
be made without regard to the ex- 
istence of the master-and-servant 
relation between the solicitor and 
the person withholding, inasmuch 
as the solicitor has no independently 
established business.” 

Title 4 deals with Estate Gift 
Taxes. Section 402, is amended as 
follows: 


Community Interests 


(1) By striking out “(e) Joint 
Interests.—” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 

“(e) Joint 

Interests.— 

“(1) Joint Interests.—” 

(2) By inserting at the end 
thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) Community Interests.— 

To the extent of the interest 

therein held as community prop- 

erty by the decedent and sur- 
viving spouse under the law of 
any State, Territory, or posses- 


and Community 


sion of the United States, or 
any foreign country, except 
such part thereof as may be 
shown to have been received as 
compensation for personal ser- 
vices actually rendered by the 
surviving spouse or derived 
originally from such compensa- 
tion or from separate property 
of the surviving spouse. In no 
case shall such interest includ- 
ed in the gross estate of the 
decedent be less than the value 
of such part of the community 
property as was subject to the 
decedent’s power of testamen- 
tary disposition.” 

(b) Cross Reference.—For treat- 
ment of life insurance acquired with 
community property, see amendment 
to section 811 (g) made by section 
404 of this Act. 


This section does away with the 
preference formerly held by those 
living in Community Property 
states and all the property subject 
to testamentary disposition is in- 
cludible in the gross estate subject 
to tax. 


Power of Appointment 


Section 403 deals with the power 
of appointment and is another at- 
tempt to stop the avoidance of taxa- 
tion. This does away with the dis- 
tinction of “special powers of ap- 
pointment” and gives as a definition 
of the term “power of appointment” 
means any power to appoint exer- 
cisable by the decedent whether 
alone or in conjunction with any 
person except power to appoint 
within a class which does not in- 
clude any others than the spouse of 
the decedent, descendants of the 
decedent or his spouse or power to 
appoint within a restricted class if 
the decedent did not receive any 
beneficial interest, vested or con- 
tingent, in the property from the 
creator of the power. The descen- 
dant means adopted and illegitimate 
descendants and the term “spouse” 
means present or former spouse. 

Section 404, is amended as fol- 
lows: 


Proceeds of Life Insurance 


“(g) Proceeds of Life Insurance.— 

“(1) Receivable by the Executor. 
—To the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insur- 
ance under policies tipon the life 
of the decedent. 

“(2) Receivable by Other Bene- 
ficiaries—To the extent of the 
amount receivable by all other ben- 
eficiaries as insurance under poli- 
cies upon the life of the decedent 
(A) purchased with premiums, or 
other consideration, paid directly 
or indirectly by the decedent, in 
proportion that the amount so paid 
by the decedent bears to the total 
premiums paid for the insurance, 
or (B) with respect to which the 
decedent possessed at his death any 
of the incidents of ownership, ex- 


RAINBOWS 
END 


Follow the rainbow these glori- 
ous August days and ten to one it 
will lead to the corn fields, the 
wheat fields and the feed lots of 
an American farm. 


There’s a pot of gold at the end 
of that rainbow. It belongs to the 
farmer who planted and sowed the 
seed, who cultivated the fields, who 
bred and fed the stock for the top 
markets of today. The farmer is the 
best customer in America today. For 
Life Insurance, along with the other 
necessities of life. 


“These are certainly boom times 
for the majority of farmers,’’ writes 
one Agency Manager of the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Iowa. “In all 
probability the days of restricted 
plantings are over for many years 
to come. Our own armies and the 
armies of our allies need all the 
food we can produce.” 


“Concentrate on farmers now,” 
writes another Bankers Life Agency 
Manager. “Bankers advise us that 
farmers are cashing in on crops and 
on stock and are paying off bond 
pledges and debts.” 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa, with its home office in the 
very center of the grain and live- 
stock belts of America, is selling 
more life insurance to farmers to- 
day than ever before. 


Walt B. Mahaffa, BankersLIFE- 
man of Rockweil City, lowa, with 
two rural counties his territory, sold 
$242,000 insurance in July, $372,- 
900 in the past eight weeks, and 
$700,000 in the first seven months 
of 1942. 


He sold 90 per cent of this 
Bankers Life insurance to farmers. 
Even the boys paid their premiums 
with checks on their own bank ac- 
counts. They have money, these 
Iowa, and Midwest, farmers. 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa is a leader in the field in 
which farmers predominate in pop- 
ulation and in production, and it is 
a leader in sales of insurance to 
farmers. 


BanxersZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


oes arornes 
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AN AGENTS’ COMPANY 


As good a contract as there is, for an insurance Career, 
is our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 

. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 

. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 

. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 


. Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-building. 


Address inquiries: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ercisable either alone or in con- 
junction with any other person. 
For the purposes of clause (A) of 
this paragraph, if the decedent 
transferred, by assignment or 
otherwise, a policy of insurance, 
the amount paid directly or in- 
directly by the decedent shall be 
reduced by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount paid 
directly or indirectly by the de- 
cedent as the consideration in 
money or money’s worth received 
by the decedent for the transfer 
bears to the value of the policy at 
the time of the transfer. 

“(3) Transfer Not a Gift.—The 
amount receivable under a policy 
of insurance transferred, by as- 
signment or otherwise, by the de- 
cedent shall not be includible under 
paragraph (2) (A) if the transfer 
did not constitute a gift, in whole 
or in part, under Chapter 4, or, in 
case the transfer was made at a 
time when Chapter 4 was not in 
effect, would not have constituted 
a gift, in whole or in part, under 
such chapter had it been in effect 
at such time. 

“(4) Community Property.—For 
the purposes of this subsection, 
premiums or other consideration 
paid with property held as com- 
munity property by the insured and 
surviving spouse under the law of 
any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or any 
foreign country, shall be consid- 
ered to have been paid by the in- 
sured, except such part thereof as 
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may be shown to have been received 
as compensation for personal ser- 
vices actually rendered by the sur- 
viving spouse or derived originally 
from such compensation or from 
separate property of the surviving 
spouse; and the term ‘incidents of 
ownership’ includes incidents of 
ownership possessed by the de- 
cedent at his death as manager of 
the community.” 

(b) Decedents to Which Amerd- 
ments Applicable.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall be ap- 
plicable only to estates of decedents 
dying after the date of the enactment 
of this Act; but in determining the 
proportion of the premiums or other 
consideration paid directly or indi- 
rectly by the decedent (but not the 
total premiums paid) the amount so 
paid by the decedent on or before 
January 10, 1941, shall be excluded if 
on such date the decedent possessed 
no incident of ownership in the policy. 


Loss of Preferred Treatment 

This does away entirely with the 
special preferred treatment former- 
ly enjoyed by life insurance prop- 
erty. The new law holds over from 
the old that all insurance is payable 
to the estate, together with insur- 
ance payable to all other bene- 
ficiaries, if the payment of pre- 
miums or other considerations were 
made by the decedent or if any of 
the incidents of ownership were 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 
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possessed by the decedent at the 
time of his death. 

Inasmuch as the payment of life 
insurance proceeds are naturally in 
the form of an indemnity for the 
loss of the person, whose life was 
insured, it does not seem fair or 
reasonable to include these proceeds 
in the estate of the insured because 
his family has lost the benefit of 
his ability to support and maintain 
them. There has been some thought 
to offset this loss of preferred treat- 
ment formerly enjoyed by life in- 
surance contracts. The insured 
might be granted an exemption on 
income taxes for a certain amount 
or percentage of his income devoted 
to the purchase of life insurance in 
forms other than endowments and 
annuities. While this may correct 
an injustice, it does not seem to off- 
set the fundamental point. 

The new law does not clarify the 
confused state that exists as to the 
taxability of insurance proceeds. 
The old phraseology “amount paid 
directly or indirectly by the de- 
ceased” is still used. It would help 
matters greatly if what was meant 
by “indirectly” was stated spe- 
cifically in the law. 


Determining Gross Estate 

A very important part of the 
new law is Section 405 relating to 
deductions not allowable in excess 
of certain property of estate. Since 
the gross estate determined for 
estate tax purposes contains many 
items of property not in the hands 
of the executor for local probate 
purposes, the allowance as deduc- 
tions of claims in excess of the 
value of property subject thereto 
reduces the statutory net estate by 
claims which do not actually reduce 
the gross estate and permits the 
tax free transfer of assets to the 
decedent’s beneficiaries. The law 
has been amended to disallow such 
deductions to the estate that ex- 
ceed the value at the time of the 
decedent’s death of property sub- 
ject to claims. For example, if the 
decedent’s estate included a piece of 
property valued at $1,000 upon 
which there is a mortgage of $2,000, 
the excess of which is not enforce- 
able against the other property of 
the estate, the mortgage would be 
allowed as a deduction only to the 
extent of $1,000. The Committee 
reports as an example another case 
where the gross estate is composed 
of real estate valued at $500,000 
and proceeds of life insurance of 
like amount, which is exempt from 
general claims. If the only deduc- 
tions’ are claims of creditors total- 
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ing $600,000, only $500,000 of such 
claims would be allowed as deduc- 
tions. In other words only prop- 
erty available to claims would be 
available as a deduction. 

Section 406 is as follows: 


Charitable Pledges 


(a) Pledges in Case of Citizens.— 
Section 812 (b) (relating to deduc- 
tions in computing net estate) is 
amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end of the second sentence 
thereof the following: “except that 
in any case in which any such claim 
is founded upon a promise or agree- 
ment of the decedent to make a con- 
tribution or gift to or for the use of 
any donee described in subsection (d) 
for the purposes specified therein, the 
deduction for such claim shall not be 
so limited, but shall be limited to the 
extent that it would be allowable as 
a deduction under subsection (d) if 
such promise or agreement consti- 
tuted a bequest.” 

(b) Pledges by Nonresidents Not 
Citizens.—Section 861 (a) (1) (relat- 
ing to deductions in computing net 
estate) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Expenses, Losses, Indebted- 

ness, and Taxes.—That proportion 
of the deductions specified in sec- 
tion 812 (b) (other than the de- 
ductions described in the following 
sentence) which the value of such 
part bears to the value of his en- 
tire gross estate, wherever situated. 
Any deduction allowable under sec- 
tion 812 (b) in the case of a claim 
against the estate which was 
feunded upon a promise or agree- 
ment but was not contracted for 
an adequate and full consideration 
in money or money’s worth shall 
be allowable under this paragraph 
to the extent that it would be al- 
lowable as a deduction under para- 
graph (3) if such promise or agree- 
ment constituted a bequest.” 


This is a direct result of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision of Taft vs. 
Comm. It allows the estate of de- 
ceased to redeem pledges made in 
good faith for charities. 

Section 407 deals with property 
previously taxed, and corrects a de- 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 

Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: BASIL S. WALSH 


Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








fect that has worked a great injus- 
tice in the present law. 

Section 408 deals with deductions 
for disclaimed legacies passing to 
charities. This again seems to clar- 
ify the existing law and to be much 
fairer than the present law, which 
worked injustice in certain in- 
stances. 

Section 413 deals with specific ex- 
emptions and was the subject of 
much controversy. 
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Specific Exemption 


(a) Amount of Exemption.—Sec- 
tion 935 (c) (relating to the exemp- 
tion for the purposes of the additional 
estate tax) is amended by striking out 
“$40,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$60,000.” 

(b) Technical Amendment.—The 
first sentence of section 826 (c) (re- 
lating to liability of life insurance 
beneficiaries) is amended by striking 
out, “in excess of $40,000.” 

This section eliminates the life 


insurance exemption and increases 
the general exemption from $40,000 
to $60,000. For most people this is 
a reduction of $20,000. 


Title 4—Part II—Gift Taxes 
The following excerpts from this 
and other sections are quoted: 


Powers of Appointment 


(a) General Rule—Section 1000 
(relating to imposition of gift tax) is 
amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Powers of Appointment.—An 
exercise or release of a power of ap- 
pointment shall be deemed a transfer 
of property by the individual possess- 
ing such power. For the purposes of 
this subsection the term ‘power of 
appointment’ means any power to ap- 
point exercisable by an_ individual 
either alone or in conjunction with any 
person, except—(The same _ general 
scope as under estate tax laws.) 


Gifts of Community Property 
Section 454 


Section 1000 (relating to tax on 
gifts) is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e) Community Property.—All 
gifts of community property shall be 
considered to be the gifts of the hus- 
band except that gifts of such prop- 
erty as may be shown to have been 
received as compensation for personal 
services actually rendered by the wife 
or derived originally from such com- 
pensation or from separate property 
of the wife shall be considered to be 
gifts of the wife.” 

“(3) Gifts After 1942.—In the case 
of gifts (other than gifts in trust or 
of future interests in property) made 
to any verson by the donor during the 
calendar year 1943 and subsequent 
calendar years, the first $3,000 of such 
gifts to such person shall not, for the 
purposes of subsection (a), be in- 
cluded in the total amount of gifts 
made during such year.” 

This reduces the annual exclusion 
from $4,000 to $3,000 of such gifts 
to each person each year and Sec- 
tion 1004 reduces the specific ex- 
emption to $30,000. 

From what can be gathered from 
reading the papers, this 1942 tax 
bill will be the forerunner of an 
annual tax bill to be submitted to 
the public. 

It would seem that a bill passed 
to stand for some time, subject only 
to correcting any defects later dis- 
covered, would tend to stabilize 


business generally. 
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A Discussion of Some 
Features of the Early 
History and Present 
Day Operations of 
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Hawkeye State 
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OHN D. ADAMS, general secre- 
tary of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, must love his 

work. He has available so many 
nice, fat statistics with which to 








pared to $2,685 per capita for the 
entire nation. It stands in the very 
van of all the states of the country 
in general intelligence, with a 
literacy of 99.3 per cent. And, al- 


By 
FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


with a little less than one half of 
the total population of about two 
and a half million living on the rich 
farm lands and in small settle- 
ments. Of the total population, over 





wax lyrical about the advantages though its industries are small and 99 per cent are white and only 6.7 s 

of his city and state. The distant scattered, they occupy an important are foreign born. Of these, 949,412 s 

public is likely to envision merely place in our national economy and were gainfully employed and 571,- I 

wide fields of growing corn when place the state sixteenth in national 228 were in school at the time of s 

Iowa is mentioned, but the state manufacturing. Its insurance in- the last census. Farming engages t 

has a great deal more than suprem- dustry is, of course, well known. In 331,152 of the people in Iowa; 87,- t 

acy in this commodity to recom- Des Moines alone more than 3060 684 are in retail establishments, 7 

mend it. It stands, in fact, in the people are engaged directly in the 24,120 in wholesale establishments; f 

front ranks of the aristocrats of our insurance business, representing 65,314 in manufacturing plants; 0 
48 commonwealths. about 16,000 individuals dependent 3961 are connected with banks; 
The wealth of Iowa is given by on the various companies for their 13,412 are in service establish- 
the National Industrial Conference livelihood. ments; 3234 are in the hotel indus- 

as slightly over $10,000,000,000, Iowa people, for the most part, try ;7136 are in the mining indus- te 

which is $4,322 per capita as com- live in the smaller towns and cities, try and the balance are doctors, s 
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First President, Equitable of Iowa. 
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Equitable of Iowa, from 1867 to 1880. 


Founder, Equitable of Iowa. 















lawyers, teachers, governmental 
workers and in other occupations. 

Although the state, with 213,318 
farms, ranks lower, numerically, 
than some other states with larger 
land areas, the total value of farm 
lands is far greater than that of 
any other state in the Union and it 
ranks first in value of farm build- 
ing; first in corn production, yield- 
ing more than one-fifth of the total 
national crop; first in production of 
hogs; first in horses, poultry and 
eggs; first in value of farm imple- 
ments and machinery; first in the 
production of oats and first in use 
of farm telephones. Also first in 
farms reporting ownership of auto- 
mobiles, a temporarily doubtful 
distinction. 


Nation's Richest Area 


The reason for these many 
“firsts” in food and farm produc- 
tion lies in the quality of the farm 
land in the state. The National Re- 
sources Board reports a total of 
103,037,533 acres of “Grade One” 
farm land in the United States and 
of this total, about 25 per cent is 
in Iowa while 75 per cent of such 
preferred property is located with- 
in a radius of 250 miles of Des 
Moines. 

By way of illustrating the vast 
amount of actual cash money repre- 
sented by Iowa’s annual crops, it is 
pointed out that during the 56 years 
since gold was discovered in Alaska, 
the value of all gold taken out of 
that territory was $469,989,680. 
This compares with last year’s 
farm income in Iowa of $718,855,- 
000. 


Founding of First Company 

lowa was first elected as a terri- 
tory July 3, 1838, and became a 
state in 1846, four year after the 
organization of the first American 
life insurance company. The east- 
ern life companies during the next 
two decades did not neglect the rich 
young state and a good volume of 
life insurance was sold there; also, 
a number of all-embrasive insur- 
ance companies sprang up, writing 
live stock, windstorm, fire and other 
property lines, but the first life in- 
surance company was not founded 
in the state until 1857 when F. M. 
Hubbell, a young man destined to 
a great career in life insurance, 
founded the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa at Des 
Moines. He had been early con- 
vinced of the value of insurance 
protection and had insured his own 
life at the inception of his business 
life. At the same time, he had 
visions of a mid-western life 
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Home office building of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, first skyscraper of Des 
Moines. 


company which would serve the 
growing community and at the 
same time keep all that nice, fresh 
premium money in the state. He 
was successful in his efforts to in- 
terest his fellow townsmen in the 








project and with 15 subscribers for 
a starting capital of $100,000, of 
which $25,000 was paid in cash, the 
company was incorporated on Jan. 
25, 1867. Mr. Hubbell bought 
Policy No. 1, on Feb. 9, and that 
policy remained in force until the 
owner’s death in November, 1930. 

Insurance practice in the state, 
in that unregulated day, was not 
all that migh be desired by a sin- 
cere and zealous company. In fact, 
there is emphatic criticism of con- 
ditions in Iowa in The Spectator 
issue of July, 1868 and in earlier 
issues. In July the Spectator com- 
mented on the new insurance law 
of Iowa—a law, incidentally, spon- 
sored by the directors of the Equi- 
table—saying that it was high time 
regulatory legislation was observed 
in that state. Referring to the law, 
it was remarked: “If this law does 
not meet all our wishes, it is still 
stringent enough to extinguish a 
large number of the wildcats, which 
under the name of insurance com- 
panies, have infested the Hawkeye 
State. If its provisions are carried 
into effect, we may look for a large 
mortality list soon after the first of 
next January.” 

Because the population of the 
state in 1867 was small and money 
scarce, it was difficult for the young 
life company to convince the home 
prospects that a life insurance com- 
pany operated locally was just as 
sound and equitably managed as 
the better known, large eastern 
companies. With this also in mind 
the founders of the Equitable de- 








New home office building of the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines. 
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Number 
of Other 
Companies 
Number Doing 

of Business 

Domiciled in 
Year Companies lowa 
1941 10 89 
1940 10 88 
1939 10 86 
1938 10 86 
1937 9 88 
1936 11 87 
1935 12 88 
1934 13 87 
1933 15 91 
1932 17 9g 
1931 15 102 
1930 16 100 
1929 16 100 
1928 15 102 
1927 17 103 
1926 16 100 
1925 15 95 
1924 19 92 
1923 22 80 
1922 19 75 
* Estimated 


termined to obtain through legis- 
lation additional protection against 
the formation of worthless com- 
petitors and at the same time give 
evidence to the public of their own 
soundness. They secured the pas- 
sage of the law requiring that se- 
curities approved by the State 
Auditor be kept on deposit with the 
state in sufficient amount to dis- 
charge the entire reserve obligation 
of a life insurance company domi- 
ciled in the state. At the same time 
another law was passed which 
limited investments of life insur- 
ance companies located in the state 
to first mortgages on real estate not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the land 
value, or 40 per cent of the value 
including improvements, and to cer- 
tain other government and _ local 
bonds. The deposit law was 
amended to extend the deposit fea- 
tures to all policyholders, in states 
other than Iowa, in 1883. 


Affected by Mergers 


During recent years, especially 
during the decade of depression, a 
number of Iowa life insurance 
companies were merged and 
dropped out for other reasons, 
causing the number of domiciled 
companies to drop from 22 in 
number in 1923 to 10 for 1941. 
This, of course, reduced the total 
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Insurance 
Written 
(Paid for Basis) Insurance 
All Other Written 
Insurance Companies (Paid for Basis) 
Written Doing Al 
(Paid for Basis) Business Business 
Domiciled in in 
Companies lowa lowa 
$ $ $ 
27,930,632 185,242,765 213,173,397 
25,479,375 150,842,268 176,321,643 
24,180,659 151,794,202 175,974,861 
23,072,310 162,328,500 185,400,810 
25,009,315 185,547,134 210,556,449 
+ 
26,426,663 169,553,232 195,979,895 
29,092,986 150,161,672 179,254,658 
26,932,720 166,005,453 182,938,173 
27,679,129 141,390,129 169,069,258 
41,381,332 142,051,915 183,433,247 
56,624,633 200,808,919 257,433,552 
61,813,574 232,711,328 294,524,902 
61,591,559 228,426,584 290,018,143 
59,901,095 219,234,596 279,135,691 
67,153,038 194 555,928 261,708,966 
73,476,062 187,197,261 260,673,323 
100,500,949 176,469,164 276,970,113 
70,856,113 152,120,238 222,976,351 
94,325,527 153,889,246 248,214,773 
63,004,404 120,347,328 183,351,732 


writings of new business of the 
domiciled companies and, as 
shown in the accompanying table 
and chart, reflects a sharp unfa- 
vorable comparison with the busi- 
ness of all other companies doing 
business in the state. The new 
business record for domiciled and 
other companies from 1923 to date 
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Entrance to the home office building of 
the American Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines. 


Per Cent 
of 
Insurance 
Written of 
Domiciled 
Companies 
to All 
Business 
in 
lowa 
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Insurance 
in Force 
Domiciled 
Companies 


$ 


302,536,225 
334,564,089 
295,887,973 
290,287,155 
280,489,467 


313,285,712 
317,358,951 
323,067,912 
369,087,483 
491,171,368 


506,365,628 
497,663,487 
474,082,893 
414,855,601 
458,202,610 


457,393,906 
434,214,540 
420,555,013 
397,260,018 
342,211,491 


Aggregate of All Companies 


Insurance 
in Force 
Al! Other 
Companies 
in 
lowa 


$ 


785,172,452 
712,462,427 


is given in the following tabula- 


tion: 
Domiciled All Other 
Companies Companies 


Year Millions $ Millions $ 
DK «onkcacetd 94 153 
a Ser 100 176 
ere 67 194 
ae 61 228 
i Pere 41 142 
BE ocsscconsce 25 185 
eee 28 185 
Whereas the insurance in force 
for all other companies doing 
business in Iowa has increased 


over 112 per cent for the compari- 
son between 1922-1941, the domi- 
ciled companies had decreased 12 
per cent during the same time. 
The cause being the same as the 
new writings, that of dropping out 
of companies. Since 1935 the in- 
surance in force for all companies 
in Iowa has remained constant, 


- averaging 1.5 per cent of the na- 


tional aggregate. 


Stress on Ordinary 


The breakdown of type of in- 
surance in Iowa reveals that the 
people of that state do not go in 
for the group or industrial form 
of insurance. Not until 1934 did 
group or industrial start making 
any headway in that state, and it 
was probably due to the growing 
manufacturing centers that had 
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Doing Business in Iowa 


Per Cent of Insurance 


in Force 
Insurance | Domiciled All 
in Force Cos. Domiciled| Bus. in 
of All to All Cos. lowa 
Business Business to to 
in in National | National 
lowa lowa Aggregate Aggregate 
4 . c Z c i « Z 
1,813,639,239 16.7 3 1.5 
1,780,726,310 18.8 “a 1.5 
1,716,163,536 17.2 3 1.5 
1,676,377,859 17.3 3 1.5 
1,649,380,121 17.0 3 1.5 
1,611,276,812 19.4 3 1.5 
1,559, 196,560 20.4 a 1.5 
1,555,980,915 20.8 3 1.6 
1,620,066,735 22.8 4 Pe 
1,791,197,651 27.4 5 1.8 
1,879,659,122 26.9 5 1.7 
1,839,238,433 27.1 5 Pe 
1,771,560,057 26.8 5 1.7 
1,575,910,456 26.3 4 1.7 
1,536,201 ,824 29.8 5 1.8 
1,466,079,635 31.2 6 1.9 
1,370,599,966 31.7 6 1.9 
1,279,984,191 32.9 m 2.0 
1,182,432,470 33.6 ot 2.1 
1,054,673,918 32.4 .7 2.1 
sprung up. In 1941 the compari- 


son between the three types of in- 
surance for the national picture 
and that of Iowa revealed: 


% % 0 
National .. Ord.68 Group 13 Ind. 18 
Iowa Bus.. . 84 7 8 


Investment Outlet 


Due to the productive nature of 
the soil and to the energetic man- 
ner in which the citizens of the 
state have tilled it, Iowa ranks 
high in favor as an outlet for life 
insurance investment money. All 
life companies of the country 
have a nation-wide ownership in 
farm mortgages of $875,000,000, 
of which $197,000,000, or 22.5 per 
cent, is owned in Iowa. In a lesser 
measure, but along the same 
trend, all life companies now own 
about $700,000,000 in farm real 
estate throughout the nation, or 
about 2.1 per cent of the national 
valuation of farm property. They 
own in the state of Iowa $183,000,- 
000 in farm properties, or 7.0 per 
cent of such holdings. 

Following the organization of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, before 
menticned, the next company now 
doing business to enter the field 
was the Bankers Life Company, 
incorporated by Edward A. Tem- 
ple and others in 1879. This com- 


(Proportional Distribution of All Business in lowa Compared 
With the National Aggregate of All Companies) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Business in lowa National Aggregates 


Ordinary Group — Industria! | Ordinary Group | Industrial | 


Year 
ri Z, c /- c ( c y c Y c Z 
84.5 7.3 8.2 *68.3 *13.3 *18.4 1941 
85.4 6.6 8.0 68.8 13.1 18.1 1940 
85.5 6.3 8.2 69.2 12.3 18.5 1939 
85.7 6.1 8.2 69.6 11.5 18.9 1938 
85.9 6.1 8.0 69.4 11.8 18.8 1937 
86.7 5.6 Py 70.4 11.0 18.6 1936 
87.6 4.9 7.5 71.4 10.4 18.2 .1935 
87.8 5.0 7.2 72.4 9.7 17.9 1934 
88.6 4.6 6.8 73.4 9.1 17.5 . .1933 
89.4 4.4 6.2 73.7 9.1 17.2 .1932 
89.5 4.4 6.1 74.1 9.1 16.8 1931 
89.6 4.1 6.3 73.9 9.2 16.9 .1930 
89.9 4.0 6.1 73.8 8.8 17.4 1929 
90.3 3.4 6.3 74.0 8.5 17.5 1928 
90.9 3.0 6.1 74.7 7.4 17.9 .1927 
91.7 2.5 5.8 75.2 6.9 17.9 .1926 
92.2 2.0 5.8 76.1 6.0 17.9 1925 
92.9 1.5 5.6 77.2 5.0 17.8 1924 
93.7 9 5.4 77.9 4.3 17.8 1923 
94.0 m 5.3 78.7 3.6 17.7 1922 
pany, now lIowa’s largest life has insurance outstanding 
insurance institution, was organ- amounting to over $700,000,000 
ized as an assessment life associ- and operates on the general 


ation and continued as such until agency system. 


1911 when by charter amendment 
it became a legal reserve, level 
premium company and changes its 
name from Bankers Life Associa- 
tion to its present title. It now 


State Leadership 


These two companies have for 
many years been the outstanding 
institutions of Iowa. In recent 
years they were headed by the 
Nollen brothers, G. S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers- Life 
Company and the late Henry S. 
Nollen, president of the Equi- 
table. The first president of the 
latter company, incidentally, was 
P. M. Casady, who served from 
1867 until 1872. F. M. Hubbell, 
founder of the company, felt the 
need for a more mature figure at 
the head of the new concern and 
declined the honor of becoming 
its first president. He accepted 
the post in 1888, however, at the 
age of 49 and served as president 
until 1907, when he became chair- 
man of the board. 


Other Companies 

Other life companies now in 
business in the state, in alphabeti- 
cal order, are listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The American Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Des Moines. 
This company was incorporated 





EDWARD A. TEMPLE, 


Founder, Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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bering masses of 


| the magic of motion. 


parade—products 


our plans for future 


| | the lowly 
the deep, the U. S. 
| 
| 


swift as the flight 


BUILDING FOR VICTORY 


The Yanks of the 2nd A. E. F. are on the | 
way—ereat transports of battle ships, air- | 
eraft carriers, destroyers, mosquito boats, | 
freighter, and the guardian of 
submarine; tanks, crushing, lum- , 
steel; planes, graceful, beautiful, 
of the wind; trucks, sturdy and 
reliant, on down the line to the lowliest of the jeeps— 
| | the parade goes on. 


The Yanks at home, too, are on the way. Their part, 

They furnish the units of the 
unending days and nights of 
labor. For the Yanks are building for victory. To 
accomplish this Uncle Sam is not asking us to scuttle 
protection. Rather to carry on, 


building up insurance estates and other savings. We 


are to do our bit 


destroy. 


American way—sacrifice not 


If your part toward victory is that of the Life Under- 
writer, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT 





as a fraternal association in 1897 
and changed to a legal reserve life 
company in 1932, assuming the 
name of the Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Name 


INDIANA 


changed to present title July 1, 
1938. Dr. E. B. Mountain is presi- 
dent and the company has a little 
under one hundred million insur- 
ance in force. 


Central Life Assurance Society, 
Des Moines. Incorporated in 1896 
as a mutual legal reserve com- 
pany. Reorganized as a_ stock 
company in 1902 and again mutu- 
alized in 1919. It has something 
over $200,000,000 insurance in 
force. E. H. Mulock is president. 

Columbia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Sioux City. Or- 
ganized as a mutual, legal reserve 
company on Sept. 26, 1930. Insur- 
ance outstanding, $1,372,610, an- 
nual dividend ordinary plan. E. B. 
Dopheide is president. 

Farmers Union Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines. Organ- 
ized as a mutual, legal reserve 
company, writing only participat- 
ing business, on Sept. 25, 1922. 
Reorganized as a stock company 
in 1933. Ned B. Curtis is presi- 
dent and the company has a little 
over nine million dollars’ worth 
of insurance outstanding on vari- 
ous plans. 

Lutheran Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Organized in 1879 
to operate as an assessment com- 
pany. In 1922 it changed to a fra- 











Insurance in Force and Insurance Written in Iowa, 1922—41* 


URANCE IN FORCE IN IOWA 
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1937 
1941 





1922 
1927 


INSURANCE WRITTEN IN IOWA 


1932 
1937 
1941 


he sharp down curve for lowa life companiés is caused by larze number of companies retiréd during depression. 
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om 





ternal benefit society, adopting 
rates and reserves based on the 
American Experience Table of 
Mortality with 4 per cent interest. 
In 1938 it was converted to legal 
reserve mutual life system and 
present name adopted. Operates 
on general agency plan and writes 
only participating policies. J. E. 
Hegg is president. Approximately 
$70,000,000 insurance in force. 


National Life Company, Des 
Moines. Organized in 1899 as an 
assessment association and _ be- 


came a legal reserve company on 
mutual basis in 1929, changing its 
name from National Life Associa- 
tion to present title. It has some- 
thing in excess of $30,000,000 
insurance in force and still ad- 
ministers seventeen millions of 
assessment insurance. 

Webster Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines. Organized in 
1924 and commenced business in 
1925 as a mutual, legal reserve 
company. QO. D. Goodwin is presi- 
dent and the company has $1,909.- 
302 insurance in force. 


Becomes Life Member 


Sis Hoffman of the Judd C. Ben- 
son Agency, Cincinnati, of The 
Union Central Life, has been named 
a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table—first woman ever to 
receive this honor. Her paid-for 
business has exceeded $1,000,000 
annually during 1939, 1940, and 
1941, and she has sold nearly a half 
million thus far in 1942. 

Now in her eighteenth year in 
the business, Mrs. Hoffman is vice- 
president of the $500,000 Club, the 
company’s top sales organization. 
She entered life underwriting in 
1925 with the Cincinnati Agency of 
The Union Central. During her 
career thus far, Mrs. Hoffman has 
paid for over $8,500,000 and sold 
nearly 800 cases. 


93 Per Cent Respectful 

The following item of bright and 
encouraging public opinion re- 
cently appeared in Neal O’Hara’s 
column in the New York Post: 

“A startling statistic came out 
of a sample survey made in 15 
states. About 60 per cent of those 
interviewed said they welcomed 
the professional visits of insur- 
ance salesmen and only 40 per 
cent found them more or less a 
nuisance. But 93 per cent, includ- 
ing most of those annoyed by 
insurance men’s calls, respected 
their integrity and capability.” 





Real Estate and Mortgage Investments in Iowa 








Real Estate 


—_—— 


Farm 


Domiciled Companies in lowa: 


American Mutual Life 
Bankers Life 

Central Life 
Columbian Mutual 
Equitable, lowa 
Farmers Union 
Lutheran Mutual 
National Life 
Webster Life 


Total lowa Companies 


Companies of Other States: 
Aetna Life . 
Alliance Life, II. 
American Reserve 
American United 
Bankers, Nebraska 
Business Men’s Assurance 


Central, Il... 
Columbian National 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental, III. 
Equitable, N. Y. 
Federal, Ill... . 

Fidelity Mutual, Pa... . 
General America, Mo. 
Great Northern 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 
Illinois Bankers 

John Hancock 

Kansas City 

Lincoln Liberty, Neb. 
Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 

Modern Life, Minn. 
Midland National, S. D. 
Midwest Life 
Minnesota Mutual . 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 
Mutual Life. New York 
Mutual Trust, Ill. 
National Fidelity 
National, Vermont 
North American, Ill. 
New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual. . 
Northwestern National 
Occidental, California 
Ohio National 

Old Line Life, Wis. 
Old Republic Credit 
Policyholders National 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Mutual 
Prudential, New Jersey 
Republic National, Texas 
Service Life 

Travelers, Conn. 

Union Central, Ohio 
Union National 

United Benefit 


Victory Life 
Washington National, Ill. . 


Total Cos. of Other States 


Total all companies doing 
business in lowa...... 


1,375,778 
10,039,602 
1,463,950 


19,643,195 
273,810 
373,125 
998 ,325 


34,167,785 


6,410,745 
110,440 
23,920 


843,408 


169,203 
235 ,592 
4,165,229 
521,539 
161,148 
35, 568 , 586 


53,425 
182,508 


69,461 
13,140 
401 ,468 


14,205,973 
688 ,014 


1,038,098 


33,370,489 


23 ,000 
17,649 ,582 
1,019,018 


2,439,970 
275,650 
259,341 

3,742,435 

57,502 

2,029,674 
111,998 
228 ,835 

20,000 


654,313 
255 ,874 
333,775 
8,457,323 


152,843 
5,214,281 
6,648,234 


1,160,229 


212,450 


149,178,713 


183,346,498 


Other 
972,231 


4,708,458 
169,999 


2,983,726 
112,500 
71,247 
35,192 
654 


9,054,007 


3,000 


145,616 
7,997 


1,601 
25,472 


24,061 
307 ,562 


39,538 


2,705,448 
919,208 


115,000 
12,900 
94,752 
18,953 


129,367 
283,964 


220,604 


648 , 208 
“104,520 
517,078 
38,882 
158,398 

56,465 


Mortgages 
Farm Other 
231 ,922 139,230 
14,649,189 1,542,504 
1,879,002 1,167,904 
30,150 50,321 
30,676,688 5,530,975 
192,249 108,771 
853 , 708 1,732,353 
1,881,613 330,294 
20,600 1,825 
50,415,121 10,604,177 
6,749,473 522,504 
56,120 
41,462 63,496 
| re 
527,716 
oo. ae 
41,550 eek 
3,607,072 iiatenrey 
3,799,481 2,346,974 
79,750 ig tedeitis 
29 ,377 ,063 1,028,203 
ceils 2,250 
125,768 31,579 
8,235 10,250 
44,064 
211,146 15,975 
39,193 aia mtalaronn 
10,543,181 719,069 
191,000 
42,800 ; 
315,861 ae 
ibis 2,356,835 
25,593 ,338 3,474,437 
ee kal wigs 
a 213 
| ee eee 
ee 78 ,903 
8,417,379 59,000 
249 ,376 55,493 
16,300 6, 
3,090,622 525,691 
325,479 510,835 
14,989,315 4,390,455 
19,600 221,324 
194,823 597,241 
1,307,384 34,144 
ae 2,789 
mee 871,509 
318,399 1,215,244 
2,785,170 62, 
333,775 104,520 
23 ,366 ,286 3,652,725 
sr cbeaead 1,900 
228,764 28,211 
- «ae. 
2,191,894 119,594 
458 ,434 ign nada 
216,425 331,448 
= errr 
16,500 4,450 
146,229,167 23,490,339 


6,578,594 


15,632,601 


196,644,288 34,094,516 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HIS column is an exclamation point. Even if the 
make-up man doubles it up in the middle, it’s still 
an exclamation point. The exclamation is one of plea- 
sure and admiration. The point, down at the bottom 
-well, that’s quite separate. 


x * * 


BRIEF trip to Boston recently gave me a chance 
to stroll along other city streets than those usually 
under my feet. One of those strolls—a quite purpose- 
ful one, I admit—was out along Boylston Street, where, 
just before one reaches Copley Square, is the beautiful 
new building of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. In the days when I was over in Cam- 
bridge singing (let’s not quibble about that) “Fair 
Harvard,” the “Tech” buildings had occupied this site, 
and the familiar Naturel History Museum building 
was still near-by, while across Boylston Street beside 
Trinity Church was still that doubly arresting statue 
of Phillips Brooks, with Jesus Christ standing just 
behind placing his hand on the shoulder of the great 
clergyman; when the statue was first shown to the 
public, there was some criticism on the score that 
Christ seemed to be arresting rather than blessing 
Phillips Brooks. 
* * * 
Y good fortune I happened to reach the New En- 
gland Mutual’s home a little while before a “tour” 
of the building was to start from the library, and that 
gave me time to chat with the very cordial librarian, 
Miss Jeannette Smith, and to admire—a bit enviously 
—the furnishings and equipment of both the library- 
room itself and its adjoining workroom. Files in which 
the magazines were kept upright rather than in piles, 
card-index drawers that could slide out to the public 
or in for the library staff, and very neat newspaper 
racks and map holders, were among the details that 
were pointed out to me. There were books for recrea- 
tional reading as well as several thousand more tech- 
nical volumes on insurance. It should certainly make 
for a pleasant as well as effective reading. And right 
next to it on the fifth floor is the employees’ lounge 
with a ramp leading to one of the two sun-decks. That 
lounge, like the cafeteria at the other end of the floor, 
has its between-window walls covered with scenic wall- 
paper of French design, printed from wood blocks and 
showing an old French conception of early American 
history and scenery. 





HERE are other much more important French 
murals in the New England Mutual’s building 
eight paintings by the French artist Charles Hoffbauer 
of scenes from New England history. They happened 
not to be there on the day of my visit, having been 
returned, after unveiling, to the artist’s studio for 
finishing touches. I had hoped to have an opportunity 
to meet M. Hoffbauer—and to ask him for news of his 
sister, Mlle. Yvonne. Eighteen years ago, when I went 
to Paris, a friend introduced me to her, and I used to 
go, on my day off from the Paris Herald, and read 
French aloud to her—mostly Stendhal, I think—while 
she with great patience and self-control corrected my 
stumbling pronunciation and helped me to appreciate 
what I was reading—she all the while carrying on her 

own artistic work. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 

















If you are seeking a good General Agency 
opportunity with an old, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, and can produce personally, get 
in touch with 


T. J. MOHAN, Vice President, 
Charge of Field 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation 


INCORPORATED 1882 


EUREKA BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 














HAT afternoon’s tour of the New England Mutual’s 

building showed me much more than there is space 
nere to record: the executive offices on the ninth floor, 
with the Colonial for their architectural keynote; the 
departmental rooms, with electrical typewriters, Lam- 
son conveyors, and, of course, air-conditioning; the 
two big photostat machines; the New England Mutual 
hall, equipped for all sorts of entertainment, and the 
Charter Room below, being used just then by con- 
ferees attempting to settle a local workers’ strike. 


* * * 


UT as to the point at the bottom—that, I saia, was 

quite separate. It’s a point of confession. In last 
month’s issue of The Spectator was an article on the 
Home Office Agency of the Penn Mutual Life, for 
which the illustrations included four views of office 
interiors. Those four views should have had a joint 
credit-line, “United States Review Photos.” They 
didn’t. I just forgot? 





























THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 


HIGHLIGHTS of a "Family Report” 





on the operations of the Company in the first half 
of 1942 recently submitted to the men and women in 
the Field, the Agency Offices and the Home Office. 


Our field forces paid for more than 86 millions of new life 
insurance in the first 6 months. 


Policy payments exceeded 56 millions, of which amount, 22 
millions represented death benefits. 


The rate of mortality among the Company's policyholders showed a 
substantial improvement, although this may not be a continuing 
trend. As in England, the general health of the nation appears 
to be better under war conditions. 


Assets on June 30 stood at an all-time high for the 99 years that 
the Company has been doing business. Insurance in force on the 
same date stood at 3 billions, 568 millions, exclusive of 
dividend additions. 


Important steps have been taken to develop the Company's full-time 
field organization; and a new training program for field under- 
writers is being developed. 


Modern selection methods have been adopted, which are expected to 
improve the Company's mortality experience over a period of time. 


The Company has entered the field of sub-standard insurance. 

New policy contracts announced in recent months include the 

Term to Age 65 Policy, the Double Protection Policy, and the new 
Juvenile Program, including the 20-Year Endowment. 


A new and more extensive advertising effort has been launched; 
and publicity programs have been developed, both for the Company 
and for the individual agencies and their underwriters. 


The Company's sales promotion material has been revised and its 
field magazine revamped. 


447 Mutual Life field underwriters and employees are now in the 
armed forces. But those of us who have not been chosen for 
military service can be happy in the thought that the business 
in which we are engaged is doing a vital work on the home front 
in creating economic security for American families. 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 
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The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
DE “Secvetaee Mek kRa ce unee” DaARkws caveneaeaWaden 


Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit... . 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
NED 6h oid nice ag. ach ae e hese xu oes 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
EE a Femneicnedsa cnc aG Aker his satidkewen ab 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
ES Acer satanhak newins MSCs k el cers eraWee es 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
EE irae cars Lean Ord au Gn enkaRen ae wide th eu 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
a a eg ce a eh ek ae a 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
See loan ee oa ahanekad kare obed es 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















Fire Insurance is NOT Enough! 


Naturally, fire insurance is a neces- 
sity for the home purchaser, but 
complete protection requires 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


> 
Founded [5 P| [p in 1906 
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AVING reached a point in life where I no longer 

regard age 35 as the secondary stage of senility, 
I was much interested, personally as well as profes- 
sionally, in an article on life extension in a recent 
issue of a national magazine. Written by a medical 
authority who was warned by competent other medi- 
cal authority some twenty years ago that his heart 
was not likely to function longer than another decade 
at best, and who recently passed a physical examina- 
tion that indicated he has nothing to fear henceforth 
except death by violence, this article appeared to be 
the real McCoy, as we say in medical circles. Of 
course, it dealt principally with diet, and unless the 
reader is prepared to go to the mat with proteins and 
starches, he will get no place in the battle for 90 or 
over. As a matter of fact, according to this opinion, 
one gathers that the fat is practically in the fire, so te 
speak, at sixty. 

* * * 


UCH personal encouragement was derived from 
the doctor’s findings, however. First, I was 
immensely relieved to know that this idea that men 
work themselves to death is the bunk. The writer 
maintains that intensive mental effort is conducive to 
longevity. Hard, monotonous physical labor may 
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S any old prospector will tell you, gold is where you 
find it. Whether it takes the form of peppermint 
oil or everyday potatoes, it still comes to the same in 
the end. In any of its myriad forms, it takes discern- 
ment and awareness to uncover the wealth that lies 
buried. That most of us are apt to be somewhat blind 
to opportunity as it presents itself is confirmed by a 
story that has just reached my ears from Indiana. 


* * * 


OT many miles from South Bend is a little hamlet 
called North Judson. It surged to a certain fame 

not so long ago when it was written up in Readers 
Digest. Mainly, the story was about potatoes. Tons of 
potatoes. It seems that the river bottoms of the vicin- 
ity are rich in a certain type of soil that, with the 
addition of a few common chemicals, will produce an 
almost unbelievable -yield of the biggest, creamiest, 
most delicious spuds ever shoveled past a bicuspid. 
Land that had been largely worthless suddenly rocketed 
to fabulous prices for farm acreage. And all due to 
discoveries of a few college professors that had been 
poking around in that neck of the woods. The North 
Judson farmers rotate another crop with potatoes, now. 
It is peppermint. Vast, waving fields of it that produce 
valuable medicinal oil. In fact, the harvest is so huge 
the farmers have gotten together and appealed to 
Washington to establish a ceiling on the price of the 
distilled product. There is method to this seeming 
madness. They have discovered a short-cut in the dis- 
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shorten a man’s life, he declared, but, at that, the 
contributing factor is the boredom of it and not the 
labor itself. A man’s brain must be active, and grow- 
ing, to carry his physical being out beyond the allotted 
three score and ten. Also, I was much gratified to 
learn that exercise as a fat reducer is greatly over- 
rated. The fat consumed in an eighteen-hole golf 
match is just about replaced by the nourishment con- 
tained in a single highball at the nineteenth hole, or 
the piece of apple pie with cheese and a glass of milk, 
if that is preferred as reward for the physical exer- 
tions of the day. 

O, exercise merely leaves the victim wide open 

for further gains all along the front. It stim- 
ulates the appetite and quiets the conscience. The 
average reducer feels entitled to all manner of eating 
privileges for merely breathing deeply before an 
open window. For myself, I intend to resign from 
that gymnasium class and pay more attention to my 
choice of health foods. If I should want more life 
insurance, though, I wonder just how a fellow could 
establish, to a medical examiner’s satisfaction, proof 
that his work demanded intensive mental effort. What 
battles the agents and the home office could have over 
such a question! 
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tillation process which leaves them a nice, juicy profit 
but the ceiling is just low enough to discourage others 
from competing profitably with older, slower methods. 


* * * 


LIFE insurance man in South Bend read the arti- 
cle and got an idea from it. Possibly many others 
in the same town read the article but somehow it did 
not click. So this one chap had the field all to himself. 
Teaming up with an agent in North Judson, they went 
to work on the farmers. They lined up a number of 
pretty big cases. The farmers thought it was fine, 
though at first they were a little bit winded at the 
sound of $50,000 or even higher amounts. But that 
passed, quickly. It was something of a spectacle to see 
an overalled figure enter a local bank to borrow money 
on collateral that far exceeded the worth of the bank 
itself. Such a spectacle was not long lost upon the 
farmers, themselves. From rags to riches in one short 
hop. It was too fast for most of them. Such affluence 
called for displays of the gargantuan; outlays of the 
stupendous; forays of the colossal. 


* * * 


HAT’S why the vein of gold which looked so prom- 

ising petered out to only a few small grains. For, of 
course, the insurance companies would be reluctant to 
accept risks so emotionally unstable. There were one 
or two “twenties” sold. A little bit more passed in 
smaller chunks. Life is funny, isn’t it? 























The Little Pig Bank 


When we were children, most of us kept a pig in 
the parlor, a little china pig with a slot in its back, 
into which slot we dropped our thrifty pennies until 
the time came to shake down the pig and spend the 
fortune! 


Many an underwriter has found that a life insurance 
prospect who balks at the thought of a sizable annual 
premium will respond favorably to the pig bank idea 
in which dimes and quarters are saved with periodic 
regularity and so make painless the acquiring of the 
necessary money with which to keep in force a policy 
of life insurance. 


All over the land there is a great buying of War 
Bonds, and life insurance men have given much time 
to encouraging regularity of thrift through the Salary 
Allotment plan toward a steady program of buying War 
Bonds,—a wholly admirable service to the country and 
to the people of the country. 


But often a man, woman, or child who honestly doubts 
ability to save $18.75, $37.50, $75, $375, $750 to buy a War 
Bond, will quite easily be started on frequent visits with 
a dime,a quarter, a half, or a dollar, to buy War Stamps, 
and the War Stamps occasionally turned in for a War 
Bond. The tinkle of coins is more easily heard than 
the rustle of folding money. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 





























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Company Investments in 
U. S. Government Bonds 


OLICYHOLDERS of life insurance companies can 

take pride in the aid they are extending the Fed- 
eral Government’s war financing requirements. For 
the first six months of 1942, over $1,300,000,000 or 
nearly 60 per cent of the total funds available for 
investments have been used to purchase additional 
United States Government bonds. As of December 31, 
1930, holdings of United States Government bonds by 
life insurance companies totaled $457,200,000 or 2.42 
per cent of total admitted assets. 


Increase for a Decade 


At the close of business on December 31, 1941, 
United States Government bonds in the portfolio of 
life insurance companies aggregated $6,500,000,000 or 
20 per cent of total admitted assets. Between 1930 and 
1941, admitted assets of life insurance companies in- 
creased over $13,700,000,000 for an increase of 728 
per cent while holdings of United States Govern- 
ment bonds during the same period increased over 
$6,000,000,000 for an increase of 1421 per cent. 

It is estimated that at the end of this year hold- 
ings of United States Government bonds by life in- 
surance companies will total in the neighborhood of 
$8,450,000,000 or 25 per cent of total admitted assets. 


AS OF AS OF AS OF 
JUNE 30, DECEMBER DECEMBER 
1942 31, 1941 31, 1930* 

Bankers Life, lowa $68 , 447,035 $60, 108 847 $972,053 
Berkshire Life 9,686 , 108 7,073,726 
Carolina Life 168 ,000 113,470 20,000 
Central Life, Ill. 643,088 542,060 102,596 
Colonial Life 1,125,474 939, 105,503 
Connecticut Mutual 31,146,200 25,442,061 9,239,582 
Eureka-Maryland 974,800 528,646 83,868 
Expressmen’s Mutual 1,622,294 1,665,294 u 
Farm Bureau Life 1,288,539 1,067,239 u 
Federal Life & Casualty 404 , 557 30,681 u 
Federal Life Ins. 2,038,209 1,730,290 58.936 
Fidelity Mutua! 27,256,420 26,524,377 297,372 
Franklin Life 4,217,358 2,970,598 
George Washington 111,000 119,144 44,050 
Great National Life 303,740 253,925 140,000 
Great Northwest 7,400 7,400 u 
Guarantee Mutual 550,941 237,160 u 
Guaranty Life 63,857 53.600 
Guaranty Income Life 82,500 57,600 
Guardian Life 19,080,834 17,805, 486 1,379,680 
Gulf Life 839,525 549,904 46.419 
Home Beneficia! Life 3,890,097 3,132,778 u 
Home Security 1,491,045 465 663 
Home State Life 192, 400 246 528 11,391 
Ilinois Bankers 1,983,000 1,483,512 46,198 
Imperial Life 105,905 30,905 1,000 
Jefferson National Life 75, 25,000 u 
Jefferson Standard 7,354,341 2,434,422 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 13,271,602 12,808 ,993 961,493 
Lincoln National 29,016,667 24,873,417 505, 782 
Loyal! Protective Life 818,791 704,736 u 
Manhattan Life 2,480,000 530,000 
Massachusetts Mutual 73,990, 185 66,690,185 50, 
Midland Mutual 12,579,775 11,712,275 1,701,490 
Midwest Life 297,500 184,769 1,400 
Minnesota Mutual 4,693,426 4,279,081 78,427 
Monarch Life 1,385,225 1,197,308 9,500 
Mutual Benefit 163,011,272 145,218,095 5,997,200 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 513,142,095 481 995.977 52,756,923 
Naticnal Equity 256,390 201 ,008 
National Guardian 50,000 187,500 35,941 
Nationa! Life, Vt. 21,728,140 22,687,590 3,173,446 
North Carolina Mutual 945,900 622,457 5,357 
Northwestern National 29,922,305 28,250,962 2,229,048 
Occidental Life, Calif. 819,567 517,467 283,554 
Ohio State Life 4,871,025 4,110,614 1,335,000 
Oregon Mutual 4,733,000 4,045,088 276,029 
Pacific Mutual 45,912,950 10,070,621 
Pan-American Life 1,111,236 336,690 128,068 
Penn Mutual 185, 496 , 056 173,043,077 10,434, 363 
Phoenix Mutual 59,908,938 55,455,882 3,109,262 
Pioneer Insurance 72,575 43,586 u 
Policyholders Nationa! 80,475 41,975 14,400 
Provident Life 1,203,491 1,097,551 39,175 
Reliable Life 524,410 409 , 541 u 
Reliance Mutual 94,633 68,833 
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Second Front 


The home front is the Second Front of this 
war. Upon the home front rests grave responsi- 
bilities, not the least of which is maintenance of 
our ideals. It was in defense of these ideals that 
all our battle fronts were created. Among those 
ideals is economic independence. 

Fidelity has brought economic independence to 
the homes of thousands of its policyholders, 
through the “Income for Life” plan it originated 
in 1902. In the Fidelity sales kit, however, are 
included also Modified Life, Family Income, 
Family Maintenance, Modified Income for Life, 
Disability Income, Term to 65, Juvenile, Standard 
and Substandard. 

For sixty-four years Fidelity has been known as 
a friendly company —friendly to agents and 
policyholders alike. That friendliness is still serv- 
ing on the home front. 


ei DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 




















SERVICE GROWS 


Last year was our best year in the matter of gain 
in Life Insurance in force. 


For the first six months of this year our gain was 
greater than in the same period last year. 


That’s because Shield Men are already trained for 
service in the great new American market. 


Te NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOlw 


NATIONAL 


LIFE AND ; 
yi CRAIG, Chairman of the Board\ etaeitmmanMC. R. CLEMENTS, Prosidendl 






















NATIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 








AS OF AS OF AS OF 
JUNE 30, DECEMBER DECEMBER 
1942 31, 1941 31, 1930* 
Republic Life $133,400 $323,316 $200, 000 
Republic Nationa! Life 110,000 204,000 u 
Rio Grande National Life 40,000 50,000 
Rockford Life 162,110 125,386 
Seaboard Life 660,765 408 ,953 271,370 
Security Life and Trust . 905,800 626,756 
Shenandoah Life 615, 150 582,785 
Standard Life, Ind. 116,000 75,594 
Standard Life, Miss. 97,090 82,290 41,405 
State National ‘ 60,966 41,866 
Sunset Life 269, 499 242,942 u 
Teachers Ins. and Ann. 20,909,417 21,964,073 89,997 
Union Labor Life 1,075,000 944,044 200, 788 
United Benefit Life 356,244 473,254 
United Fidelity Life 543,699 233,334 4,650 
United Life and Accident 320,000 280,570 116,034 
United Services Life 100,000 ,500 u 
Victory Life, Kan. 1,641,200 1,639, 068 
Volunteer State Life 1,599,750 1,413,326 447 ,893 
Western Mutual Life 34,525 28,425 
Totals 1,387,317,911 1,236,794, 478 97,246,643 
Aggregates (of ali legal reserve 
"tte companies) 18, 450,000,000 6,500,000, 000 457 , 220,559 


* Includes Canadian and Foreign Government Bonds if anv. u Unavailable. 


t At the end of 1942. 























THERE IT 1S, BOB — THE FIRST AD IN 
OUR COMPANY’S NEW CAMPAIGN... 


I'M ALL FOR IT, JACK! THAT’S A SWELL SALES 
IDEA ~ “NO TWO FAMILIES ARE ALIKE’ 








BOB: Right — and it's an idea that's going to help us close more cases. 


JACK: Of course it will, Bob. It sells the importance of our experience 


and training to millions of people os 


BOB: Over 18 million people. This advertisement runs in The Saturday 


Evening Post, Life, Collier's, Time, and The American Weekly. 
JACK: It’s sure going to make people think about life insurance. 


BOB: And about John Hancock, so let’s get busy. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


— 
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PUBLIC 


OPINION 


the stadium of the West Side 

Tennis Club in Forest Hills, 
New York, a nasty little book pub- 
lished some years ago titled “Is Life 
Insurance a Racket?’, your re- 
porter, against his better nature, 
was already toying with clever 
little leads for his piece about the 
girls and boys who are this week 
fighting it out for championship 
rankings in the world of amateur 
tennis. Such leads involved punned 
sentences about the place of life 
insurance in the racket realm, but 
for this year’s crop of amateurs, 
life insurance thus far appears not 
to have a very important place in 
their scheme of life. 


RR ‘the stadiun as we approached 


An Economic Doublefault 


However, the same indictment 
might be charged against a vast 
proportion of citizens far more 
needful of life insurance service 
than these carefree young folk 
whose passport to passing fame is 


-- 
~~ 


r~ 


a steady service and who require 
nothing more than a strong back- 
hand to guarantee current expenses 
for a very pleasant mode of living. 


A Glaring Exception 


Almost unanimously, the tennis 
stars were respectful in their atti- 
tude toward life insurance, and re- 
gretful that, in some cases confess- 
ed indolence and in others inabil- 
ity to pay the premiums, had pre- 
vented a more positive interest in 
starting their insurance programs. 
The one exception to this happy 
state of general approbation was 
found in the person of one Fred 
Kovaleski, of Detroit, Mich. Young 
Kovaleski, one suspects, might be 
planning to emulate the more 
famous Kovacs, possibly to succeed 
him as the king screwball of 
championship tennis, for he is given 
to exaggeration. He avowed that 
he hates all insurance agents, and 
he would like to see them eliminated 
entirely from the economic picture. 





Left to right—Alejo Russell, Argentina; Francisco Segura, Ecuador; George Richards, 
California, and Charles Mattmann, New York. Alejo Russell says: “I find South 
American life insurance agents competent and likable.” 
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He feels that the companies should 
get together and figure out a way 
to supply life insurance to the pub- 
lic direct. Have the insurer apply 
to the home office and thus do away 
with the middle man and his com- 
mission. He feels that the public 
is intelligent enough to take care 
of their requirements in such a 
manner. And some day he doubtless 
will become pretty indignant to 
discover that several state legisla- 
tures, notably in Massachusetts 
and New York, have plagiarized his 
idea. Arthur Macdonald, San Gab- 
riel, Calif., agreed that Kovaleski 
has a good sound idea. 

The colorful Alejo Russell, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, is en- 
tirely unacquainted with North 
American life insurance operations, 
but in his own country he finds the 
agents competent and likable and 
the companies trustworthy. He has 
long since inaugurated his own in- 
surance program and plans to add 
to his protection as steadily as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

There is no doubt about it, says 
Pauline Betz, high ranking star 
among the women players for the 
past few seasons, the head of a 
family should be adequately pro- 
tected by life insurance, but as far 
as a young girl of her age and cir- 
cumstances is concerned, “it is a 
luxury—the premiums are_ too 
high.” And when Miss Betz made 
this statement it was understood 
not as a criticism, but merely as a 
statement of fact and circumstance. 


An Ace for Sidney Wood 


Sidney B. Wood, one of the few 
veterans at this season’s tourna- 
ment, is an enthusiastic booster for 
life insurance, as he had better be 
or else his uncle, Julian S. Myrick, 
of the Mutual Life of New York, 
might padlock the stadium on him 
when he seeks admittance to next 
year’s matches. Sidney Wood said 
that he started buying life insur- 
ance before he was married and 
that since taking on that responsi- 
bility he has increased his holdings 
six-fold. He is particularly grati- 
fied that he had the forethought to 
assure his family of adequate finan- 
cial protection through life insur- 
ance just now, with a _ distinct 
possibility of being called to serve 
in our armed forces. No matter 
what happens, he said, he does not 
have to worry about the financial 
security of his dependents. Mr. 
Wood, in partnership with Donald 
Budge, is in the laundry business 
in New York City. 

‘Two years ago, when he was 

















Press Association photos 


seventeen, Victor E. Sexias came 
up from Philadelphia and nearly 
upset the experts on and off the 
courts with his brilliant play, win- 


x 


aN 


Victor E. Sexias will place a good part of his earnings in 
‘‘e¢ insurance and annuities as he goes through life. 


Pauiine Betz has always thought of 
life insurance as a luxury for her- 
self, but a necessity for breadwinners. 


ning several matches before he was 
defeated by Frank Kovacs. He is 
entered again in this month and 
one of these years he may gain the 
heights, and then step into the 
ranks of the well paid tennis pro- 
fessionals. When and if this hap- 
pens, it will be a sure thing that a 
good portion of his earnings will 
go into life insurance and annuities. 
He has not yet been able to start 
buying insurance, but he has a 
wholesome regard for its advan- 
tages and awaits only the means to 
qualify for his first policy. 


Briefly Endorsed 


Gilbert A. Hunt has nothing but 
kind words for life insurance, but 
states that as far as his own pro- 
tection is concerned, he has just 
been too carefree and neglectful. 
He has often thought about com- 
mencing to build an insurance es- 
tate, but so far has taken no action. 

Seymour Greenberg, Chicago, 


spoke in similar vein and said he 
certainly intended to do something 
about his own case before he goes 
into the army. He means, not 
being familiar with war clauses, 
that he will do something about it 
after he goes into the army. 

William Voight, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
said his father has arranged for a 
policy for him, but has done noth- 
ing in that line for himself. Rich- 
ard H. Odman, Seattle, Wash., has 
much the same idea about life in- 
surance advantages as Young 
Greenberg—that it’s a good thing 
for a man to have when he goes 
into the army; also for every man 
with family obligations. 


No Tangible Benefits 


Satisfied with his agent and his 
company, was the verdict from 
Harris Everett, Orlando, Fla. He 
said all his surplus money goes into 
insurance premiums, but seemed 
mildly depressed as he observed 
that it wouldn’t do him any good 
until he died. But somebody will 
enjoy it, he mused reflectively and 
in more cheerful vein. 

Jinx Falkenburg, and her brother 
Tommy, of Hollywood, stuck to- 
gether as a family unit on knowing 
nothing about the subject. Jinx 
said her mother handles all such 
business, and graciously offered to 
look into the matter further if re- 
quested to. 





Gilbert A. Hunt is sorry he did not start building a life in- 
surance estate long ago and plans to rectify his mistake. 
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ARM AI 


Introduction to a discussion of 

how repercussions from Wall 

Street crash were felt in every 
farm home in the nation 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


Research Editor, The Spectator 


LMOST everyone knows the 
A importance of the farm to 
the well-being of the nation. 
But few are aware of the connec- 
tion between the farmer and the 
life insurance business. Or if they 
are aware, they are apt to derive 
their impressions from such tales 
of misery and heart-rending mis- 
fortune as told in “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

That there is another side to the 
story of the farmer and the life 
insurance man, no one needs to be 
told who has ever stopped to in- 
quire what makes the wheels on a 
farm go ’round, or who has ever 
taken the trouble to find out what 
happens to all the money the patient 
premium-payers deposit at the win- 
dow of their favorite life insurance 
company. 


Protection Element 
It is the principal business of the 
life insurance companies to pro- 
vide protection. Over the past hun- 
dred years they have done so with 
great success and to the tune of 
$120,000,000,000 of life insurance 
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outstanding. Over the blessing of 
protection another fruitful branch 
of the companies’ activities is not 
always remembered, the blessing of 
investment. Or again, if it is re- 
membered, its ray of light is some- 
times broken by shadows rising 
from the gulch of Wall Street or 
the roar of Karl Marx and his 
disciples. 
Factual and Historical 

The story we want to tell is 
neither related to Steinbeck nor to 
Thurman Arnold. It is a strictly 
factual piece of news, interesting 
even if it goes back half a dozen 
years, and valuable for future con- 
templation even if it has been all 
but written off by the principal 
partners. The story of farm re- 
habilitation is well worth remem- 
bering because it is the story of a 
crisis, of the tremendous damage it 
caused and of the good it ultimately 
created. 

A farm needs a mortgage almost 
as badly as an automobile, to run 
properly, needs gasoline. True, not 
all the farms in America are mort- 


gaged. But almost one-half of them 
are, the last census reporting 41.5 
per cent of aH, full-owner farms 
mortgaged. The average value of 
the mortgaged farm runs to about 
$6,000, and the average mortgage 
debt is about three thousand dol- 
lars. The total amount of indebted- 
ness secured by mortgages on farm 
real estate, we may add, varies be- 
tween $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000,000. Thus it may be readily 
seen that with that investment 
eliminated from the farm picture 
there simply would not be any farm 
picture. As any other entrepreneur, 
the farmer needs credit with which 
to run his farm. The life insurance 
company is one of the best places 
to get that credit. 


Important Assistance 

American life insurance com- 
panies, that is, their guiding spirits, 
never failed to realize the impor- 
tant help they were able to render 
the farmer. While life insurance 
money had gone to the farm long 
before the first World War, it was 
really during that war that the 
flow of that investment turned into 
a broad and mighty stream. The 
reasons were twofold. For one 
thing, the pressure on American 
farm production during 1917 and 
1918 was such that the farmer was 
required to expand his capital. 
American life insurance companies 
were anxious to aid in the farmer’s 
war expansion program. Another 
reason may be found in the rapid 
expansion of the life insurance 
business during and after the war. 
The companies were called upon to 
develop additional outlets for their 
investment funds, and the farm 
market seemed ideal for the pur- 
pose. The Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, invested in 1917 over $3,000,- 
000 in the farm loan field, but by 
the end of the following year it 
held nearly $10,000,000. 

The prospects grew brighter as 
time went on. America sent vast 
quantities of food to Europe. Prices 
advanced, so did land values. In 
Iowa and Illinois the farmer asked 
$500, $700, $800 an acre. Metro- 
politan loaris, to cite just one ex- 
ample, went up to $20,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. The total farm mort- 
gage debt of the country rose to 
almost $10,000,000,000 in 1925 
whereas ten years before it had 
stood at half that figure. 


Wall Street Comes to the Farm 


Came 1929 and the crash. The 
investments proved a boomerang. 
The bottom fell out of farming, 80 
to speak. In 1933, land values 
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averaged 45 per cent of those pre- 
vailing in 1919-1920. A farm mort- 
gage loan made on the basis of 50 
per cent of the recognized value 
of the property through 1920 
amounted to more than the 1933 
value of the farm. 


Forced Farm Acquisition 

As a result, the life insurance 
companies, holding a large port- 
folio of farm mortgage invest- 
ments, were compelled to take over 
many farm properties. Between 
1930 and 1941, inclusive, the Metro- 
politan foreclosed more than 11,000 
such properties valued at $112,- 
000,000. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, over a 
comparable period, acquired more 
than 6000 farms; the New York 
Life Insurance Company more 
than 3000 farms; the Prudential 
Insurance Company almost 14,000 
farms. 

It is at this point that the story 
of rehabilitation begins. The com- 
panies could have chosen to merely 
hold on to their farm properties 
waiting for the depression to lift. 
Instead they went to work to do the 
best they could under the circum- 
stances, not only in their own in- 
terest as investors but for the good 
of the national economy in general 
and for that of the farming com- 
munity in particular. Their farm 
holdings, as may be gathered from 
the figures quoted above, were so 
vast as to affect the economic bal- 
ance of entire states, especially 
Iowa. Whatever the companies 
would do to rehabilitate these prop- 
erties meant not a little to large 
agricultural sections of the coun- 
try. 


Pointing a Trend 


In the midst of the depression, 
many a barn throughout the Mid- 
dle West would suddenly appear in 
a fresh coat of paint; the soil would 
be nursed and fertilized and care- 
fully cultivated; homes would be 
repaired; new fencing would grace 
the countryside. All these are little 
things, you might say. But per- 
haps you would change your mind 
if you were told of the millions of 
dollars which the companies in- 
vested in these “little things’ on 
top of their mortgage investments; 

' the increase in farm land values 
after and as a result of these im- 
provements; and of the profit that 
Was eventually realized——not to 
mention the gains that accrued to 
the farmer. But that is another 
and a longer story, and we intend 
to tell it at length in an early issue 

Spectator. 


4? Picture of Progress 


Something Useful 





Something Timely 
Something Attractive 


—and you have a 


GOODWILL BUILDER 





How can you determine a soldier’s, sailor’s 
or marine’s rank? What is the pay sched- 
ule? What is the insignia of various 
branches of the service? 


These questions are something ‘n 
which nearly everyone is interested. Con- 
necticut Mutual’s new Insignia Folder, 
printed in full color and containing the 
new pay schedule as recently passed by 
Congress, gives the answer to these 
questions. 

Our representatives like it — the pub- 
lic likes it — it’s a Goodwill Builder. 


“Sales Helps in Step with the Times” 
GQnunectoul-> Wiulual 
Life Insurance Co. 


96 years of Dependable Performance 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 




















... at half the 


price of ordinary life. .! 


A timely new contract, designed precisely for today’s 
It is backed by a complete sales kit and 
featured in full-page, month-after-month national 
advertising. Union Central salesmen are finding that 
their company has once again come through with the 
right policy at the right time. They are selling it 
enthusiastically and successfully. 


market! 








The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Cincinnati, O. 
OVER $400,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


HE plan to divert at least 10 per cent of America’s 

payroll into War Bonds developed into a phenomena! 
success. Thousands upon thousands of workers are 
now having 10 per cent of their wages deducted at 
the source and invested in their own security and 
in the security of their country. The success of the 
movement was not at all certain when the plan was 
originated. On the contrary the logic of the situation 
pointed unmistakably to failure. Wasn’t the cost of 
living increasing? Weren’t taxes increasing? Weren’t 
these people already spending all they earn? You 
can’t draw blood from a stone. Of course the plan 
had to fail. 


UT it didn’t fail. Its success swept the country— 

from coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico. 
How was such an amazing thing possible? Logic 
yelled a loud and clear prediction of failure. What 
factors made the plan successful? 


HE answer is simple. Hard work and top-flight 

selling. And the answer has great significance for 
al! of us life insurance people. For after all, while 
fundamental differences do exist between War Bonds 
and life insurance, the motives to buy are in many re- 
spects the same. As a matter of fact, self-interest is 
stressed as much as patriotism by the War Bond 
salesman. 


HE purpose of this column is certainly not to dis- 

courage the sale of War Bonds or to set life insur- 
ance up in competition. On the contrary all of us 
should be genuinely grateful for the present and con- 
tinued success of the Bonds. My purpose is simply to 
analyze the factors that made the impossible possible 
and to see if there are lessons for us to learn. And 
there are lessons to learn. The first is that very often 
what appears to be logical may be utterly meaningless 
when faced with the will to do. The second is that 
sound, skillful amd purposeful selling will always find 
its own reward. The third—a product must be sold 
in terms of what it will do rather than in terms of 
what it is. Listen sometime to the skillful presenta- 
tion of a Treasury Department representative. Notice 
how little time is devoted to what a War Bond actually 
is, and how much time is given to what the purchase 
will accomplish. 


HE success of the War Bond drive should make us 

understand that we are not masters of the sales 
technique. We have a great deal to learn. Fortunately, 
we have the script before us. We, too, can accomplish 
what logic says is impossible. 
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HOW did he 
get in? 


-~ +++ AND HOW DID o 
THE STOCKHOLDERS : 
COME OUT? 




















A CorporRaTION Stock RETIREMENT ws - 
Pian financed by life insurance will 
assure the smooth passage of your 
business through the emergency result- | y 
ing from the death of a stockholder. “ 

Under this plan, the lives of stock- at 
holders in the corporation are insured 
for the value of their respective hold- , 
ings. Each agrees that in the event of as ow AS 
his death, his stock will be transferred 
to the surviving stockholders, and his 
heirs will receive the proceeds of the 
insurance. 

Thus the family of the deceased stockholder is fairly compensated. The survivors, whose 
interests in the business are increased in proportion to their present holdings, can continue 
without embarrassment. 

A simple arrangement, isn’t it? Yet what misfortunes have come from its neglect. 

We suggest that you, as a stockholder, give serious thought to a Stock Retirement Plan 
for your own business enterprise. It goes hand in hand with efficient management. 

A Massachusetts Mutual representative will be glad to give you full information. 


_Aarsachusely Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
BERTRAND J. PERRY, President 


To our Representatives: The timely text reproduced above is ready to belp you capitalize on 
today’s rich market. 
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can War, when it was seri- 

ously proposed by the NALU 
that the life insurance companies 
sponsor a separate hospital organi- 
zation for insurance men in the 
military service, has the industry 
been so war conscious, but the dif- 
ference between the type of service 
being rendered now, and proposed 
then, is just about as wide as the 
difference between that minor 
league conflict and the present 
world-wide war effort. 

At ceremonies honoring company 
employees in the nation’s service 
early in the month, the Metropoli- 
tan Life marked up 1421 service 
stars while almost coincidentally 
the Prudential ceremonies for a 
similar purpose were attended at 
the home office by more than 1200 
company men and women in respect 
to the 1226 former employees in 
the armed forces. This number 


N« since the Spanish-Ameri- 





was increased by the end of the fol- 
lowing week to 1487, figures which 
would indicate roughly that there 
are now about two and one-half di- 
visions of former insurance 
workers, or approximately 25,000 
in the service of the Army and 
Navy. 

Shortly after these more tangible 
proofs of participation, a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Treasury De- 
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partment, at the Chicago meeting 
of NALU leaders, presented to 
President John A. Witherspoon a 
certificate of distinguished service 
in recognition of the splendid work 
members of the association have 
accomplished in the sale of War 
Bonds. The parent association and 
its member locals have already 
placed $1,100,000,000 and have set 
a quota of two billions by end of the 
year. 

In Washington, D. C., about the 
same time, Captain Gerald A. 
Eubank, formerly head of the Pru- 
dential’s Downtown Agency in New 
York City and now serving as Co- 
ordinator for War Saving Bonds in 
the Navy Department, was acting 
as chairman of a committee direct- 
ing a ten-day bond drive in the cap- 
ital. The drive resulted in Payroll 
deduction pledges by 91 per cent 
of Navy civilian employees and a 
10.4 per cent payroll participation. 
Up until July 1, more than $30,000,- 
000 of War Bonds had been pur- 
chased by civilian Navy personnel. 

At a meeting of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in Washington 
held to consider the pending Fed- 
eral Revenue Bill, Chairman Walter 
F. George agreed to the proposal 
that there is need for some measure 
of relief for the taxpayer who is 
































“Come now, Herbert, quit brooding and put those 
things away. You know very well there won't be 
any more conventions for the duration.” 
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burdened with heavy fixed charges 
and expenses, including life insur- 
ance premiums within certain 
limits. Senator Vandenburg also 
spoke in favor of such provisions 
at the hearing, which was attended 
by President John A. Witherspoon 
of the NALU. 

In his statement in behalf of the 
policyholder in the low and middle 
income tax brackets, Mr. Wither- 
spoon offered the following anal- 
ogy: “As you know, our present 
income tax law permits an _ indi- 
vidual to deduct up to 15 per cent 
of his income for charitable pur- 
poses. This is a sound social mea- 
sure and one which is certainly in 
the public’s interest. But is it not 
also a fact that ‘charity begins at 
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home’—that a modest income tax 
deduction for life insurance pre- 
miums would enable many of the 
American homes to remain as 
homes after the breadwinner is 
taken away? Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
has stated that crime begins when 
the American home breaks down. 
I am sure you will agree that the 
American home breaks down when 
there is no money to hold it to- 
gether.” 

In referring to the exclusion of 
the specific $40,000 exemption of 
life insurance proceeds, under cer- 
tain conditions, Mr. Witherspoon 
said: “The bill. as passed by the 
House amends the estate tax statute 
by increasing the general exemp- 
tion from $40,000 to $60,000 and 
removing the $40,000 exclusion for 
insurance payable to beneficiaries 
other than the estate of a decedent. 
July 24, testimony was given before 
this committee to the effect that the 
removal of the $40,000 life insur- 
ance exclusion in estate taxes which 
has been in the statute since 1918 
would cost the Government $15,- 
000,000. Therefore, the proposal to 
remove this $40,000 could not be 
dictated by desire for revenue. The 
social implications of life insurance 
are so widespread that they touch 
modre than three-fourths of the pop- 
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ulation in the United States. For 
over 100 years life insurance has 
proven that for the vast majority 
of the people it is the only means 
whereby one can make reasonable 
provision for his family.” 

Portions of the same revenue bill 
were severely criticized by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, stating that the 
proposed new bill not only fails to 
provide sufficient revenue for war 
purposes, but actually interferes 
with war production and provides 
no real guards against inflation. 
Two principal objections to the bill 
advanced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce representatives were aimed 
against the provisions of the law 
which eliminates the above men- 
tioned $40,000 exemption of life 
policy proceeds. 

For the first time in its long his- 
tory, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters failed to hold its 
regular annual convention, substi- 
tuting a business session of the 
trustees of the organization at Chi- 
eago on Aug. 18 at which new 





officers were elected and other rou- 
tine business transacted. Grant 
’ Taggart, the big producer from the 
little town of Crowley, Wyoming, 
was elected president and _ the 
threatened controversy over the ap- 
pointment of James E. Rutherford 
as chairman of the board was 
avoided by naming him to the post 
of executive vice-presitent. Her- 
bert A. Hedges, Kansas City gen- 
eral agent, was named vice-presi- 
dent of the association and W. H. 
Andrews, Jr., of Greensboro, N. C., 
was elected secretary. Walter Bar- 
ton, Union Central manager in New 
York City, was re-elected trea- 
surer. Mr. Taggart represents the 
California-Western States Life; 
Mr. Hedges, the Equitable of Iowa, 
and Mr. Andrews, the Standard 
Life Insurance Company. 

Another noteworthy election of 
the month was that of George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
general agent in Detroit, as presi- 
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dent of the Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Luther Bu- 
chanan of Buchanan Estate Ser- 
vice, Boston, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Edward A. Krueger, State 
Life, Indianapolis, treasurer, and 
Laird McCahan, secretary. 





New directors of the American 
College are: Robert E. Olmstead, 
Mutual Benefit, Providence; War- 
ren H. Smith, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Cleveland; K. L. Dunlap, 
Prudential, Nashville; Robert D. 
Hinkle, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
George L. Buck, Seattle, a broker. 
Holdover directors are: M. S. Ta- 
bor, F. A. Savage, Jr., Lawrence 
Willett, Stanley D. Chapin, James 
Elton Bragg, Clifford H. Orr, H. 
Cockran Fisher, A. Walton Litz, 
Alfred C. Duckett. 

A meeting of considerable inter- 
est to life underwriters was sched- 
uled by the Tri-State Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Conference, to be 
held September 11-13 at New Lon- 
don, Conn. Savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York will be represented at this 
confefence and the following list of 
speakers is announced: Governor 
Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut; 
Senator Michael V. Blansfield, pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund; John 
C. Blackall, Connecticut State Com- 
missioner of Insurance; Granville 
H. Beever, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Council; Judge Edward A. 
Richards, president of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund of New 
York; Charles Diehl, president of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and Robert 
F. Nutting and Clarence B. Plantz, 
members of the N.A.M.S.B. 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1942 and 1941] 




































































e—Includes contingency fund. j—Includes $175,712 contingency reserve in 1942 and $250,000 in 1941 
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| | | 
| | | | 
| Surplus | Premium | Average | Average 
Six | to Policy- | Income | Size Size 
Months. Total holders | Premium from Payments Paid for | Policies 
Company and Location Ending | Capital | Admitted | (Including | Income | Annuities to Total Policies in Total | Total 
| June30| Stock | Assets Capital) | (Excludin During Policy- | Disburse- | Written Force Insurance | Insurance 
} | Annuities) | 6 Months holders ments | (Ordinary) (Ordinary)| Written in Force 
a seametl _—_—_|—_—— anne tans Reta / =e 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | $ S.J $ $ 
Bankers Life Company | (1942 | | 274,497,067| 015,857,540| 11,766,859, 881,091, 8,560,573) 13,507,162) 2,869 2,659; 34,167,500) 756, 
Des Moines, lowa \1941 | 258,315,215| a14,575,081| 11,424,883| 513,847) 8,666,868) 13,360,865) 2,890 2,665) 30,476,195; 771,158,129 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co. (1942 | | 70,668,960 u | 3,131,565) 457,254) 2,503,530) 5,526,360) 3,678 2,981, 10,003,275) 227,933,127 
Pittsfield, Mass. \1941 | 67,556,595 | 3,222,014 640! 2,437,639) 5,742,853 3,585 2,970) 11,400,637; 221,007,090 
Carolina Life Ins. Co. {1942 100,000 4,139,034 516,351) 1,222,462 247,388 061 1,146 968; 22,463,647 253,450 
Columbia, S. C. \1941 | 100,000 3,417,271 7,063) 1,029,894 261,725; 879,748) 1,222 960) 23,049,548) 639 
Central Life Ins. Co. (1942 | 200,000) 18,620,204) 1,111,987| 990,717 3,000) 615,947) 1,178,654 1,774 1,494) 28,350,096, 85,619,010 
c » Hi. \1941 200,000; 17,833,596 666,601; 1,003,468 1,000} 703,219} 1,203,712 1,462 1,475| 28,099,594) 85,420,765 
Eureka-Maryland Assur. Corp. {1942 250,000! 10,599,653 898,944) 1,329,845 273; 488,301) 1,210,376 1,421 1,350) 9,266,677, 94,724,602 
Baltimore, Md. \1941 | 250,000) 9,959,210 903,236} 1,235,541 286; 511,551 1,157,188} 1,292 1,343) 9,968,996) 89,226,180 
Expressmen’s Mutual Life | [1942 | 11,019,789) 1,534,371 379,281 327,524 434,245 1,153 1,039; 1,104,500) 31,460,566 
New York, N. Y. | \1941 10,686,809; 1,631, 388,265 395,766, 515,629) 1,065 1,035; 1,613,500) 30,257,110 
Federal Life Ins. Co. | [1942 375,000, 19,315,337 1,541,462) 2,013,541 21,019) 1,098,782) 2,002,013 2,016 1,427| 7,747,800) 86,078,611 
Chicago, III. | \1941 | 375,000, 18,450,662) 1,207,263) 1,951,696 18,560) 1,167,944) 2,040, 1,918 1,398} 5,453,242) 79,188,760 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. | [1942 | 1,100,000; 50,941,192) 2,981,116) 3,167,289 ,565| 1,722,919) 3,689,410) 2,014 2,013} 12,370,962 *229,954,351 
Springfield, 111. \1941 | 1,100,000) 46,268,257) 2,412,404) 2,829,966) 111,314) 1,793,205) 3,055,193) 2,017 2,000) 12,449,925} 210,950,796 
George Washington Life | [1942 | 250,000! 4,783,056 393,617; 256,397 1,999 181,586, 334,582) 2,186) 1,420; 1,391,267) 21,785,737 
Charleston, W. Va | \1941 | 250,000; 4,738,348 362,550, 226,126 1,000) 203,878) 322,305) 1,090 1,439; 2,180,545) 20,012,773 
Great Northwest Life Ins. (1942 114,438) 1,600,066 —— 139,739 | 22,083 83,380, 2,292 2,345) 1,113,947) 11,071,744 
Spokane, Wash. \1941 114,438) 1,387,246 288,548; 131,440 on 34,284 90,686) —_ 2,243) 538,864 9,857,043 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co. I 1942 28,427,972 3.077.871 2,029,878 29,594) 1,028,227; 1,914,746 1,978) 2,134, 5,709,173) 149,018,918 
0 » Neb, \1948 26,269,555, 2,940,277) 2,082,264 30.098) 1,092,729 1,966,648) 2,261) 2,152) 8,173,596, 142,393,753 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. 1942 b200,000, 161,607,732 7,257,232) 7,991,577, 407,175) 4,268,169) 8,439,795 4,080 3,014) 21 ,430,409, 524,361,131 
New York, N. Y. \1941 b200,000| 153,218,726 7,323,338, 7,724,270} 435,488) 4,902,449) 9,005,577 3,476) 2,998) 20,548,121 375,625 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 1942 420,000; 12,112,689)  1,693,287| 2,896,636) 70,080, 534,671) 2,067,795 1,197) 1,194) 34,212,715) 163,352,036 
Jacksonville, Fla. | \1941 350,000 9,663,684) 1,189,178) 2,477,518) 28,239, 589,472) 1,881,471 1,139) 1,173} 33,008,468) 137,008,743 
Home Beneficial Life Ins. Co. | (1942 1,000,000) 13,433,119) 2,335,590 3,867,843) | 1,035,068) 3,253,500) 998) 960) 44,437,425, 149,876,080 
Richmond, Va. | \1941 1,000,000) 11,510,533) 2,069,606) 3,321,261) | 1,077,564) 2,877,539) 1,029) 954) 49,362,626, 130,069,437 
Home State Life Ins. Co. | (1942 102,000 2,526,882) 385,068, 433,404! 116) 85,293) 354,873) 1,258) 1,237) 6,622,971, 37,007,677 
Oklahoma City, Okla. \1941 102,000, 2,200,175 382,115) 398,840) 354) 69,886, 329,756 1,200) 1,245) 6,471,364 33,935,347 
Imperial Life Ins. Co. 1942 200,000 4,367,166 593,027| 833,679) | 159,445} 645,495 1,204) 1,067, 8,838,434 49,344, 
Asheville, N. C. \1941 200,000, 3,755,752! 544,817| 758,279) 186,259, — 650,669) 1,092 1,050 6,946,880) 40,804,557 
Jefferson Standard Life 1942 4,000,000 109,584,650! 9,150,090) 6,636,311; 240,826 3,028,936) 5,817,870) 2,155 2,166; 25,232,687, 461,107,289 
Greensboro, N. C. | \1941 2,000,000' 99,398,154! 7,200,000) 6,429,120) 251, 3,351,987, 5,808,502 2,204 2,164, 30,284,101; 435,824,570 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 1942 6,000,000, 124,135,493) 13,230,796, 9,086,018} 185,016) 3,420,368) 7,795,901 2,082 1,741, 48,945,460 634,096,989 
ichmond, Va. | \1941 6,000,000, 115,241,750) 13,413,928) 8,338,530 405,526) 3,631,532) 7,799.676 1,838 1,714) 51,140,037, 585,115,344 
Lincoin National Life Ins. | [1942 | 2,500,000! 187,312,862) u 16,051,077,  969,757| 6,873,635) 12,361,368 4,102 2,732) 108,487,168) 1,241,052,046 
Fort Wayne, Ind. \1941 | 2,500,000) 174,286,646) u 14,136,712 851,527, 7,231,326) 12,532,705 3,379 2,608; 95,170,424) 1,137,756,681 
Loyal Protective Life | }1942 400,000; 2,615,840) 61,530,286 76,785 12,777) 59,316) 1,356 1,280 553, 4,629,468 
Boston, Mass. | \1941 400,000 2,321,030) 1,414,284) 60,634! 10,037) 52,357 1,252 1,272 385,258 3,954,973 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. | 1942 100,000 25,645,317) 836,340) 1,561,076! 254,690) 1,000,229) 1,989,979) 3,714 2,800 9,671,285) 102,874,016 
New York, N. Y. \1941 100,000 24,148,938) 1,011,715) 1,308,720) y 997,438; 1,813,129) 3,261) 2,666, 8,367,894 89,673,876 
Massachusetts Mutual Life ‘1942 788,260,481 u 32/048/896. 4,537,956| 23,558,310) 43,243,914) 5,201 3,854) 68,722,113) 2,046,968,453 
spingel, Mass. | \1941 743,181,162) u 30,415,501, 4,251,472) 24,800,660| 46,759,188) 4,535 3,829) 64,232,440) 2,003,396,686 
Midiand Mutual Life '1942 300,000 37,110,755; 2,839,069) 1,922,146) 179, 1,050,542) 1,941,764 2,461 2,121, 5,760,203) 131,789,301 
Columbus, Ohio \1941 300,000|  34,714,426| 2,695,998, 1,876,668} 244, 1,334,449, 2,150,676 2,717 2,108, 6,557,905, 125,916,851 
Midwest Life Ins. Co. | (1942 300,000' 5,406,100, 525,000, 253,714 2 188,657, 366, 2,118) 1,695, 1,851,039 25,415,946 
Lincoln, Neb. | \1941 300,000, 5,285,554) 525,000 252,905) 198; 136,055; 272,903 1,857) 1,693) 2,047,822) 24,027, 
Minnesota Mutual Life | [1942 | 57,061,996) 3,789,934) 3,446,673| 279,343, 1,909,393) 3,335,260! 2,406 2,289) 16,365,908, 256,153,766 
St. Paul, Minn. | \1941 | 53,378,768 3,534,759) 3,350,045, 348,265) 1,906,684) 3,323,110) 2,484 2,291| 18,343,031 245,757,690 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. | (1942 9791,547,428 u 34,729,784, 866,877) 25,350,805| 38,935,882! 4,501 3,807, 60,905,724) 2,128,560,731 
Newark, N. J. \ 1941 | g746,666,663 u 34,472,191 621,175) 28,331,477| 42,031,593) 4,381 3,762) 59,263,484) 2,076,367,414 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1942 | 1,567,343,228) 31,434,022) 61,892,664) 3,056,504) 55,266,169 85,433,099) 2,740 2,913) 86,059,843) 3,667,617,743 
New York, N. Y. \1941 1,518,986,849| 27,717,636) 64,967,015; 3,088,202) 59,896,482) 83,869,276 2,790 2,937) 89,120,651) 3,691,628,235 
Northwestern National Life {1942 1,650,000, 90,033,884; 6,752,704) 6,117,661 66,842) 2,993,673) 5,671,994) 2,570 2,493) 23,469,312) 488,217,422 
Minneapolis, Minn. \1941 1,650,000' 83,934,736; 5,972,770) 5,764,815 79,334| 2,837,709} 5,434,018) 2,627 2,515| 22,197,952) 466,098, 
Pan-American Life Ins. Co. (1942 1,000,000, 46,271,608) 2,502,881) 3sa.s0s 118,050! 1,460,213) 2,557,. 2,595 2,223) 10,756,713) 184,768,810 
New Orleans, La. | \1941 1,000,000, 42,911,773) 2,360,424) 3,012,095) 348,968) 1,830,643) 3,917,070) 2,467 2,305 11,289,149) 177,241,676 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. 1942 | 829,539,175 u 29,499,913) 3,499,467) 25,908,789) 40,078,242 3,605 3,429) 68,382,248) 2,042,556,598 
Philadelphia, Pa. | \1941 794,840,901 . 4 acsnel 5,285,026) 28,079,333) 42,100,383 3,412 3,448) 64,144,855) 2,004,804,749 
| 
Provident Life Ins. Co. 1942 250,000, 5,765,686 742,447; 401,698 113,260) 350,357) 1,708 1,608! 2,452,205 31,220,691 
Bismarck, N. D. | \1941 250,000| 5,273,116 5 344,833 116,701 342,895) 1,595 1,605)  2,372,258| 28,395,092 
Reliable Life Ins. Co... | [1942 200,000) 1,705,227 373,206; 961,139 254, 812,300 1,155 1,057) 15,879,393) 36,621,575 
St. Louis, Mo. | \1941 150,000! 1,332,838 270,955; 758,338 272,719 878 1,152 1,032) 14,509,538) ,471, 
Reliance Life Ins. Co. 1942 1,000,000| 147,418,550) 5,590,861) 8,723,677| 315,145) 4,471,738) 7,793,202 2,825 2,350 29,163,904) 548,566,440 
,» Pa. | \1941 1,000,000! 137,285,597} 5,439,295) 8,209,621 412,355) 5,086,821; 8,323,110 2,625 2,321| 28,730,352) 516,121,831 
Reliance Mutual Life | [1942 701,484 i 67,531 43,671 851 909 584,858; 5,205,701 
Chicago, III. | \1941 748,684 167,110 69,475 332 59,379 92,211) 739 927 333,908, 4,810,041 
Republic Life Ins. Co. | [1942 94,790) 1,447,221 873} 278,160) 85,532} 177,797) 2,060 1,921} 3,521,467’ . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. | \1941 76,500; 1,201,231 322,942} 233,456 45,493) 115,538) u u 2,449,350! 20,816,754 
— National Life | [1942 152,270 4,746,774 352, 564,492 216,348} 657,297) 1,851 1,497, 4,482,360! 37,625,900 
lias, Texas | \1941 304,540 4,370,558 395,471 507,982 2,919} 246,774 555,099 1,544 1,448, 3,498,737; 33,770,746 
Rockford Life Ins. Co. | [1942 | 200,000 682 491,124) 215, 73,531 211,006 502 932| 2,281,034, 18,725,536 
Rockford, Il. | \1941 | 200,000 3,621,677 414,031 217,505 20,000 118,389, 2 . 1,076 2,364,248) 17,579,203 
Life Ins. Co. | [1942 200,000 996,706, 3,750,264) 422,921 h 93,384; 242,582 2, 2,283; 2,827,763) 33,671,555 
Houston, Texas | \1941 200,000 3,534,320) 3,295,128) 391, h 92,150) 220,511 u 2,260, 2,943,264; 30,258,292 
Security Life & Trust Co. | [1942 400,000 033 x 1,072, 223,923; 573,325 2,137 1,943} 11,014,859) 77,232,075 
Winston-Salem, N. C. | \1941 384,000) 7,772,310 5 1,024, 2,500 393) 614,280 1,873 1,921) 11,329,267) 68,624,691 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co. | [1942 500,000 11,587,493 880,531! 2,054,956 10,463) 1,119,303) 1,894,730 2,097 1,768} 23,416,372) 261,867,659 
Roanoke, Va. \ 1941 500,000, 10,264,921 843,891; 1,761,033 6,403; 1,105,343) 1,925,655 1,546 1,748| 25,859,367) 232,343,326 
State Capital Life Ins. (1942 110,000 686,577 242,307, 242,857 35,535) 220,795 2,078 1,725| 7,695,070) 20,274,439 
Raleigh, N. C. \1941 | 110,000 9 114,092; 189,282 31,151 162,129 1,630 1,685, 6,610,969 ‘ 
Teachers Insur. & Annuity | [1942 | 600,000) 135,983,027} 5,516,098)  783,681| 4,568,900) 1,847,191) 2,656, 4,300 5,109} 1,470,491, 66,628,604 
New York, N. Y. | \1941 |  §00,000) 124,261,683) 5,501,066) 795,075) 4,744,520) 1,487,229) 3,541,171 4,685 5,152} 2,375,450, 66,100,351 
Union Labor Life Ins.. {1942 | 375,000 4,221,146; 1,589,438) 709,511 22,383 567| 647,199 3,642 2,069} 7,309,841) 83,356,176 
New York, N. Y. | \1941 | 375,000 .177| 1,450,443) 637,333 21,724, 412,534) 573,332 2,579 1,995| 7,751,621) 77,998,137 
United Benefit Life ins... {1942 600,000, 21,605,166) 1,511,678) 2,735,678) 200,684) 582,848) 2,412,013 1,792 1,669 220,005,275 
. Neb. \1941 300,000 18,355,411; 1,001,107) 2,237,136} 184,573) 714,701 1,940,250 1,704 1,626} 26,221,197, 181,468,065 
United Life & Accident | {1942 | 400,000) 12,795,493 738,525} 769,871 382,891 3,774 2,280) 2, 
N.H \ieat | 400,000 11,910,926 784,534, 712,809 519,817, 783,552 3,476 2,184| 3,052,107) 47,182,175 
Volunteer State Life Ins. | 1942 625,000} 27,830,849) j 1,544,150) 1,339,573 27,356} 851,413) 1,422,989 2,025 2,310} 3,570,613 1 
» Tenn a | 625,000} 26,435,680) j 1,487, 1,335,483 51,347, 1,012,589) 1,651,751 2,328 2,307,  4,071,623| 101,543,970 
Western Mutual Life... , : 1942 | 632 150,388; 128,359 13,160 81,004 1,311 1,460 829,622 9,437 
Fargo, N. D. \1941 564,739 —— 109,491 18,987 80,396 1,490) 1,017,322 8,252,412 
| | — 
*—Includes $10,729,468 reinsurance of United Life Ins. Co. of Salina, Kansas. e—Includes $150,000 contingency reserve. 
a—lIncludes reserve for security fluctuation and other contingencies of $2,500,000 in 1942 f—Estimated. 
and $2,250,000 in 1941. —Total ledger assets. 
b—Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired under mutualization plan. —-Premium income includes annuities. 














































From Print by N. Currier 


Mrs. Bloomer Pulled No Bloomer 


THEY LAUGHED, a century ago, when Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, editor of the gentle periodical, Zhe 
Lily, advocated bifurcated apparel for the ladies. Men 
in britches went into stitches as Mrs. Bloomer, sound- 
ing her battle cry of “Equal Rights for Women”, 
appeared attired in voluminous trousers. Her pants 
were as much a sensation as her preachments. 


But Mrs. Bloomer pulled no bloomer. She was simply 
ahead of her time. Her attitude toward the so-called 
prerogatives of the male sex has been vindicated. To- 
day, women are privileged to vote like men and, if 
they care to, to dress like men. Face the facts: They've 
won their slacks. 

With the democratic world engaged in a struggle to 
defeat the foes of all personal rights, with women 
working side by side with men on the assembly line 
and even fighting shoulder to shoulder with men on 
the battle line, it’s no time to talk about “masculine 
prerogatives’. 


't’s no longer a man’s world. Women have won many 


prerogatives that were once reserved for the male sex. 
Today, at least a third of America’s adult feminine 
population is engaged in gainful occupation. 


Among the prerogatives of the modern American 
woman is the privilege of owning her own in- 
surance. 


She has her own Life Insurance to secure the finan- 
cial welfare of herself and those partially or wholly 
dependent on her income. She has her own Accident 
Insurance to keep income coming in, for women, of 
course, are no more immune to accidental injury than 
men are. She has her own Automobile Insurance to 
fulfill the financial responsibility incumbent on owning 
her own car. She has her own Fire Insurance to cover 
the loss of her own property by fire, and she has such 
forms of insurance protection as Personal Effects, 
Jewelry and Furs. 

A new market? Why, if you add the Feminine 


Gender to the masculine, you’ ve doubled your available 
business! 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company » The Travelers Indemnity Company » The Travelers Fire | ce Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Service Notes 

The equivalent of more than 50 per cent of the net 
life insurance premiums, both new and renewal, re- 
ceived by Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., 
in the first seven months of the year, has been in- 
vested in United States Government bonds. 

* * * 

Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., secretary of Colonial 
Life, Jersey City, N. J., was granted temporary leave 
of absence to accept an appointment on the staff in 
the Navy Department at Washington, D. C. 

* «+ 

Mutual Life of New York has announced, through 
Henry Verdelin, vice-president and manager of real 
estate, that the company has given to the recruiting 
office of the U. S. Navy permission to use, rent free, 
the ground floor of the building owned by the com- 
pany at 43-47 Broad Street, New York City. 


Round Table 


A total of 223 life underwriters have become mem- 
bers of the 1942 Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, accord- 
ing to Robert P. Burroughs, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Manchester, N. H., chairman of the organiza- 
tion. The total constitutes a new membership record 
for the round table, and the first time in its history 
that the group has passed the 200 mark in member- 
ship. The 1942 edition of the Round Table includes 
88 qualifying members, 87 life members—those who 
have qualified for three consecutive years—and 48 
life and qualifying members. 

* * * 


The Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
numbers 35 members in its 1942 edition, it is an- 
nounced by Martha Washburn Allin, Connecticut 
Mutual, Minneapolis, chairman of the group. The 
number includes 11 qualifying members, 15 life mem- 
bers and 9 life and qualifying. 


Associations 


New York Life has joined the Institute of Life 
Insurance, increasing to 113 the number of member 
companies, it is announced by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president. So far this year there has been an in- 
crease of 11 companies in the institute’s membership 
with home offices located in nine states, District of 
Columbia and Canada. 

* * * 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American Life Conven- 
tion. The admission of the Provident Mutual Life 
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increases to 167 the number of companies now hold- 
ing membership in the American Life Convention. 
These companies are domiciled in 38 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Provinces of Canada. 


* x 


At the fifteenth annual conferment of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, which was held on a 
“token basis” in Chicago, the C.L.U. designation was 
awarded to 172 candidates, the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency to sixteen candidates and the Certificate in 
Life Insurance Agency Management to six. With the 
fourteen candidates who received the designation in 
March, the total number of diplomas awarded in 1942 
was the largest for any year of the college’s history. 
Of the new candidates who registered in 1942, 
slightly more than three-fourths are between 25 and 
40 years of age; approximately two-thirds have been 
in life insurance more than three years; and about 
one-half are personal producers. 


* * * 


Fifty-two men from 44 life insurance companies 
domiciled in 23 States and the District of Columbia 
successfully completed the course of study for the 
1942 Life Officers Investment Seminar conducted by 
the Financial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention in cooperation with the School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


* * * 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in 
a telegram to Senator Walter F. George, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, has urged on behalf 
of the nation’s life insurance policyholders that the 
Committee restore the $40,000 specific exemption of 
life insurance policy proceeds in the estate tax pro- 
visions of the revenue bill of 1942 and that some 
reasonable deduction be allowed under the income 
tax provisions for life insurance premiums. 


Companies 

A new A&H contract combining accident and sick- 
ness benefits in one policy is now issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company. 

The new policy known as the “USLife Special” 
covers occupational disability and is issued to classi- 
fications A through G. 


na * *& 


President George Willard Smith of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, re- 
cently presented to Boston qualifying agents their 
first monthly income checks under the company’s 
new compensation and retirement plan inaugurated 
on July 1, 1942. 
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Appointments 


On Aug. 24, Chandler Bullock took office as chair- 
man of the board of directors of State Mutual Life, 
and welcomed into office the company’s eighth presi- 
dent, George Avery White. Bullock, whose retire- 
ment from the presidency coincides with his 70th 
birthday, will continue in company affairs as chair- 
man of the board of directors. It was during his 
term as president that the company retirement rules 
were set up. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of Connecti- 
cut General Life, Aubrey L. Joyce was eiected asso- 
ciate actuary of the company and head of the rein- 
surance department. Mr. Joyce came to the Con- 
necticut General in 1927 after graduating from the 
University of Toronto, where he specialized in 
mathematics and physics. In 1936 he became super- 
intendent of the actuarial department, and in 1939 
was advenced to the position of assistant actuary. 

* * * 

Richard C. Guest, actuary, and Irving T. F. Ring, 
general counsel, were elected vice-presidents of State 
Mutual Life at a meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Guest, whose title is vice-president and actuary, 
has spent his entire business life in the State Mutual 
actuarial department, entering the company in 1920 
on graduation with a B.A. degree from the University 
of Toronto, Canada. Mr. Ring. who becomes vice- 
president and general counsel, began his career in 
the State Mutual in 1919, entering the claim depart- 
ment the following year. He was advanced to as- 
sistant counsel in 1925 and to attorney in 1927. He 
became general counsel in 1931. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of The 
Franklin Life, Springfield, F. Russell Jordan, actuary 
of the company, was elevated to the position of vice- 
president-actuary. The new title culminates a career 
of over thirty years in actuarial work with the 
Franklin Life. An associate of the Actuarial Society 
of America, and also of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, Jordan has been responsible for the adop- 
tion by the Franklin Life of the Family Income, the 
Double Insurance, and the Insurance Annuity poli- 
cies, all of which were milestones in Franklin prog- 
ress. 

Daniel Upthegrove, Jr., has been appointed man- 
ager of the bond department of the General American 
Life, St. Louis. He succeeds William C. Gordon, Jr., 
assistant treasurer and manager of the bond depart- 
ment, who resigned last month to accept a position 
with the War Production Board in Washington, D. C., 
a8 principal industrial economist of the Division of 
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Industrial Research and Statistics. Gordon had been 
associated with the company since 1934, and was 
elected assistant treasurer in January, 1939. 

* * * 


Frank Van Keuren has been appointed as state 
supervisor for the Atlantic Life, Richmond, for South 
Carolina, and Clayton Demarest, Jr., C. L. U., as state 
manager for Maryland. 


* * * 


Millard R. Orr, newly elected president of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, has named Franklin G. Stull as chairman of 
the publicity committee of the chapter for the current 
year. 

Albert Trussell, field underwriter for Mutual Life, 
New York, is being transferred to the company’s 
home office to assist Roger Bourland, director of sales 
promotion, in the creation of promotion material and 
in the editing of all Mutual Life field publications. 


Calendar 


A war program annual meeting of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters will be held Oct. 15-16, in 
St. Louis. The two-day session will be devoted 
strictly to business, with which will be a concen- 
trated studv of present day underwriting problems. 
Two outstanding officials are scheduled for the open- 
ing morning session, these being Henry H. Jackson, 
actuary, National Life, Vermont, speaking on the 
“Education of the Underwriter,” and Pearce Shep- 
herd, associate actuary, Prudential, with a paper on 
“The Economics of Industrial Underwriting.” 

* * * 


The program for the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Claim Association, to be held in Chicago, 
Sept. 14-15, is framed around the relationship and 
impact of war on insurance. 

The legal committee will make a special report on 
“The Effect of War on Insurance.” This will be 
broken into four sections, William K. Miller of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, chairman of the legal commit- 
tee, covering “Life Insurance Contracts;” John G. 
Kelly of the Mutual Life of New York covering “Dis- 
ability Insurance;” John F. Handy of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, “Double Indemnity ;” and Ken- 
neth C. Berry of Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, “Accident and Health.” The seminars will be 
conducted by the following: “Industrial Insurance,” 
Victor L. Fox, Colonial Life; “Accident and Health,” 
Frederick M. Walters, General Accident Assurance 
Corp.; “Ordinary and Group Insurance,” James N. 
Cunningham, Crown Life of Canada; “Disability,” J. 
Doyle DeWitt, Travelers. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, has transferred Walter S. Payne, formerly 
manager of the St. Louis agency, to Los Angeles 
“A.” He will be succeeded in St. Louis by Glen A. 
McTaggart, C.L.U., who comes from the Denver agen- 
cy. Manager Charles D. Jolly, who has been in charge 
of the Oklahoma agency, Oklahoma City, succeeds 
McTaggart at Denver; and the Oklahoma City ordi- 
nary agency will be under the supervision of Ralph 
H. Rice, Jr., C.L.U. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has appointed S. Lester Guinn of Lubbock, 
Texas, as agency organizer for the State of Texas. 
Mr. Guinn will shortly make his headquarters in the 
Manhattan Life office in Dallas, operating from that 
city. He has organized several life insurance com- 
panies, including the Benjamin Franklin Life, of 
which he was president from 1932 to 1936. 


The Columbian National Life of Boston has ap- 
pointed Charles E. Yorke as agency secretary in the 


-home office. This post, which is in the agency de- 


partment under the direct supervision of Vice-Presi- 
dent A. A. McFall, has been created especially for 
Mr. Yorke. Yorke comes from the Floyd agency of 
the Columbian National in Philadelphia, where he 
was supervisor, and where he established a fine rec- 
ord of personal production. 

At a recent regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, James Burke Alley was elected a director of 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Mr. Alley is a member of the law firm of 
Auchincloss, Alley & Duncan, New York. From 
1935 to 1937 he had been general counsel for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and a director 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in Washington 
and of the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
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We Believe 


“Now” Is the Time 
To Start ‘New General’ Agencies 


Towns from 5 to 50 thousand in the states 
of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, South Dakota. 
“The agricultural section is booming.” 

We have an especially attractive contract 
geared to this kind of territory. We know 


“WHAT IT TAKES” and are prepared to 


follow through. 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


(Concluded from page 17) 


rider. For this reason the total 
amount of insurance and annual 
premium decrease annually for a 
definite term of years, after which 
they remain level. The policy is 
designed to cover a mortgage in- 
debtedness. 

For mortgages up to and includ- 
ing $5,000 the whole life portion 
must be at least $1,000. For mort- 
gages above $5,000 but not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 there must be at 
least $2,000 of whole life insur- 
ance. For mortgages above $10,- 
000 the whole life insurance must 
be at least 25 per cent of the total 
initial insurance. Combinations 
which include a larger proportion 
of whole life insurance are avail- 
able. For example, if the reducing 
mortgage starts at $5,000 the 
whole life portion may be $3,000 
and the term $2,000. 

In the event of death, the com- 
pany’s check does not automati- 
cally pay off the mortgage. It is 
drawn to the order of the benefi- 
ciary who may use it in payment 
of the mortgage. When the appli- 
cant wishes to provide definitely 
that the insurance will be devoted 
to payment of the mortgage, the 
policy may be assigned to the 
mortgagee and a separate agree- 
ment drawn between the parties 
in interest, providing that any 
sum above that necessary for the 
liquidation of the mortgage is to 
be paid to the beneficiary. 


Credit Lines 


The photograph appearing on the 
front cover of this issue, as well as 
that of General George C. Marshall, 
used in last month’s issue, are by 








Harris & Ewing. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


balance goes for radio, calendars, 
house organ advertising, premium 
notice enclosures and, finally, sal- 
aries on account of advertising. 

In any program directed at the 
broad masses it is probable that 
the largest appropriations would 
go for radio and newspapers, fol- 
lowed by outdoors, window display, 
posters, premium contests, and the 
like. But while all of these may 
have been tried at some time or 
other on a more or less modest 
scale, it has never yet happened 
that this great armory of merchan- 
dising weapons was taken full ad- 
vantage of by the life insurance 
companies. This no doubt is the 
reason why books on advertising 
skip lightly over the advertising 
done in the life insurance field. Al- 
though it may not be felt that this 
acvertising is without merit, the 
conviction is probably strong that 
no contribution toward the art of 
selling a service to the broad pub- 
lic has been advanced by the life 
insurance companies. 


Principal Difference 


Possibly the most radical differ- 
ence between the kind of business 
the companies are doing at pres- 
ent on a select basis, and the kind 
they could do on a mass basis, lies 
in the sales medium. The agent 
has been the medium—and a high- 
ly successful medium — through 
which life insurance grew to its 
present imposing proportions. But 
to carry the sales message through 
agents to thirty million customers 
is as hopeless as to work a low- 
grade copper mine through the 
medium of expensive shafts and 
stopes with dynamite and high- 
cost man-power. For the agent to 
tell his prospect what a fine com- 
pany he represents means to do a 
job which the company itself 
could do more cheaply, more ef- 
fectively and more convincingly. 
On the other hand, for the agent 
to go and call on thirty-million 
customers to sell them low-cost in- 
surance, is to waste a sales effort 
which the newspapers, the radio 
and other modern advertising 
media are equipned to do more 
efficiently, more cheaply and more 
quickly. 

Let no one argue that “life in- 
Surance will not he bought.” It 
IS an argument that one hears 
Over and over again. Many agents 


fervently believe in it. Perhaps 
their reasons are not entirely al- 
truistic. But some agents must 
have their doubts. They must 
sometimes stop and ponder why 
in this our age of selling with a 
capital “S” the gigantic life insur- 
ance business happens to move 
along without the most powerful 


selling mechanism that any coun- 
try has had the good fortune to 
develop. They must wonder why 
in the domain of life insurance 
the agent is confined to the nar- 
row sales effort, why to him 
should not be opened the greater 
promises of modern salesmanship 
where, backed up by large-scale 
advertising, he could gain such 
additional territories as service, 
display, merchandising, crew-and 
team-organization, and the hun- 
dred other devices through which 





‘It certainly made me 


feel proud... 


9 


. . . It certainly made me feel proud to see that my 
name, along with those of other Northwestern National 
employees, is on the Service Roll plaque’... . 


Pvt. G. Braprorp DuNnN 
Camp Ropinson, ARKANSAS 


L ipuheon mighty proud of you, Brad, and of the scores of 


other men from NWNL’s home office and agency organiza- 


tion who are serving their country in the armed forces. 


Com- 





pared with the very real sacrifices you are making, our part in 
this war here on the home front seems small. Yet we know we 
have a very heavy responsibility toward you and your com- 
rades-in-arms — we’re in a partnership to hasten victory — and 
we are doing our level best to discharge that responsibility. 

NWNL’s agents in their daily work are strengthening Amer- 
ica on the home front by making her homes secure and by 
combating inflation. Many of them, too, are selling War 
Bonds, and taking part in civilian defense activities. Your 
former associates at the home office are doing their bit by con- 
serving and salvaging vital materials, working for the Red 
Cross, and helping with civilian defense. All of us are living 
economically and working hard. Also, I’m sure you will be 
pleased to learn that each and every NYNL employee is back- 
ing you up by voluntarily buying War Bonds under the Com- 
pany’s pay roll savings plan for an amount aggregating better 
than 10 per cent of pay roll. 

Though we’re not making any ships or planes or guns directly, 
some of the things we’re doing are, as you can see, helping 
make the ships and planes and guns possible. You can bet we'll 
continue to do those things to the best of our ability until we 


can welcome you back to your job. ; ; Z , 
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the modern merchanidser works. 
To those few farlooking agents it 
will not at all seem plausible that 
life insurance could not be made 
to be bought where practically 
everything else around us is “made 
to be bought,” from books to 
whisky and from a war bond to a 
savings account. They will rightly 
argue that advertising could 
hardly have reached the top posi- 
tion it occupies in the American 
world if it had not supplied 
abundant proof that it could 
SELL. 

True enough, people do not al- 
ways know what kind of a policy 
they want or of what exactly a 
policy consists. Still, one thing 
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Twenty-five years’ experience; now in 
charge of Actuarial and Underwriting 
Depts. of medium sized company, wants 
to make a change. Write 
Box 52 
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is certain—the people know what 
results they want. Today they 
want different results than they 
did fifty years ago. What they 
want to be protected against, is 
not only death but in addition, 
sickness which alone costs the 
average worker about seventy dol- 
lars a year and economic depres- 
sion which only too often costs 
him his economic security. The 
kind of insurance which can offer 
protection over such a wide area, 
has not been invented as yet. If 
it is made available, either by the 
private companies or else by the 
federal government, there will be 
a form of protection which the 
people not only want to buy but 
which they have a real need of 
buying. That will be the time 
when life insurance will have 
caught up with the changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
American people. 


Matter of Merchandising 


Being the right product, it will 
sell. The kind of life insurance 
available today is not so likely to 
sell this group even if it is offered 
on a very broad advertising scale. 
The advertising world is full of 
instances of right and wrong ap- 
plication of marketing principles. 
In their book “Marketing Policies” 
the professors H. E. Agnew and 
D. Houghton tell how the chief 
sale of the new Pompeian face 
cream was expected to be made to 
men, especially barbers. But suc- 
cess did not come until it was dis- 
covered that women, not men, 
were the natural market. In the 
same way, whereas the present 
kind of life insurance is sold to 
men, the new type will be bought 
by women. Be it noted that today 
the average woman can do all her 
shopping, ride in the subway, read 
her favorite evening paper from 
cover to cover, listen to the radio 
while pushing the vacuum cleaner, 
see many an outdoor ad while rid- 
ing around in her car, and yet 
never see a sign of life insurance 
in any form, color or shape. 

When the radio industry was 
born, it turned out parts which 
the men assembled at home. They 
had great fun trying to get dis- 
tant stations. Later on, with the 


assembled sets coming out of the 
factories, the market was domi- 
nated by women buyers. The ad- 
vertising appeal of the radio in- 
dustry has been to women ever 
since, and with magnificent re- 
sults. The haberdashery industry 
had to learn a similar lesson. It 
was not so many years ago that the 
masculine sex invested a good part 
of the after-office hours to go to 
the haberdashery store and buy 
their own ties, socks and under- 
wear, to the never-ending vexa- 
tion of the weaker sex. But then 
came a time when the _ haber- 
dashery people got modern no- 
tions and began to feel a warm 
sympathy for the eight-hour day, 
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The men found the shops closed 
after six o’clock and _ so the 
women took over the shopping. 
Looking for men’s underwear 
where they were accustomed to 
do their shoppping, namely in 
department stores, the women 
soon had the haberdashery indus- 
try running around in circles. In 
the end, the industry had no 
choice but to conform to the 
women’s buying habits and to in- 
stitute an entirely new concept of 
advertising and merchandising. 


Presents New Problems 


Thus it is seen that the earnest 
consideration of the thirty billion 
dollar market which has been 
made the central theme in this 
series of articles, conjures up many 
new problems of marketing, of 
selling, and of advertising life 
insurance. These problems are 
new in more than one _ sense. 
While they spring from real in- 
surance needs, still, they are based 
upon a concept, which, as we have 
tried to show, does not quite fit 
within the existing pattern of the 
life insurance business. It seems 
idle to speculate on the extension 
of that business to the broad lay- 
ers of the lower middle class. 
Ordinary insurance stands for 
principles of generous protection 
as well as of investment which 
simply de not apply to the family 
which lives on thirty or thirty- 
five dollars a week. Industrial in- 
surance is too expensive for the 
coverage needed and too limited 
in the protection it offers. Group 
insurance has the same _ basic 
weaknesses, apart from the fact 
that not every worker in this in- 
come class is able to buy it. 

In other words, the insurance 
which our average man needs and 
wants, is social insurance rather 
than life insurance. It springs 
from the social] and economic con- 
ditions of our age rather than 
from the age-old desire for the 
protection of the family in the 
event of the death of the provider. 
It aims at giving protection 
against the evil triumvirate that 
is the nemesis of the average man, 
sickness, depression, and death. 
Hence, it calls for a new concept, 
for a fresh effort, for a new or- 
ganization, for a novel approach 
to the vast market of our modern 
middle class. In short, it calls for 
pioneers. 

This brings us back to the men 
who laid the basis for the gigantic 
structure of life insurance. These 
men knew that life insurance, as 
it had developed up to the ’seven- 
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ties and the ’eighties, was beset 
by obstacles serious enough to 
hamper if not block its proper 
growth. They acted with fore- 
sight and indomitable persistence. 
The business owes them a great 
debt, first, for what they actually 
accomplished, but also, and in no 
less degree, for what motivated 
them. 

Once more, life insurance stands 
at the crossroads. Once more, the 
sales curve shows unmistakable 
signs of saturation. Once more, 
we have to make up our mind 
what to do, and how to do it. We 
have to look for new directions. 
We must discover new markets. It 
is the eternal law of the forces of 
nature that things cannot stand 
still. If they do not move forward, 
they move backward, but move 
they must. The choice of life in- 


writers. 


war than to the war itself. 








Beyond Wars Horizon 


Back in January, in an Editorial in the RICHMOND NEWS 
LEADER, appeared the paragraph quoted below. 
should present both challenge and opportunity to life under- . 


Disillusioned though we Americans are, conscious as we 
are that we must put all we have into the war effort, 
millions look with more trepidation to the years after the 
These men think of devalued 
dollars, of continuing oppressive taxation, of diminished 
estates and impoverished widows. Willingly they would 
fight and cheerfully they would die for their country, but 
their wives, their children—for them is the concern. 


WEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 
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surance must be one for greater 
service. 

The thirty million men who 
average not more than fifteen hun- 
dred and not less than one thou- 
sand dollars a year, are something 
new in our social set-up. If we 
are to serve them and give them 
that protection which they need in 
the face of new conditions, we 
cannot do it with the tools that 
proved so successful up to now. 
We need new tools. We need 
leaders to create them and to 
make them usable and _ useful. 
Those leaders will be recognized 
by the foresight they display, by 
the initiative they show, and by 
the determination through which 
they will prevail against the tre- 
mendous opposition of indiffer- 
ence, conservatism, and of the old 
laissez-faire and _ business -as- 
usual attitude. 

And let no one fear that in 
the search for more business we 
meet with a novel concept, with 
fresh ideas, or with unorthodox 
thinking. Branded as radical one 
day, these are likely to be wildly 
acclaimed by the enterprise of to- 
morrow. 


Its thought 


VURGUNUA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HAT is practically a_his- 

tory of life insurance in the 
United States has recently appeared 
under the title of “Marketing Life 
Insurance: Its History in America” 
($6.00; Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.) by J. Owen 
Stalson, D.C.S. It’s a big book—big 
not only in its size of nearly a thou- 
sand pages but also in its field, its 
conception and its achievement. Not 
only is it a good book to read 
straight through—enabling anyone 
in the life insurance business to 
feel much closer to it—but the vol- 
ume is also a mine of information, 
a fully indexed reference book. 

The book is big too in the in- 
formal organization that partici- 
pated in its production. Its author, 
Dr. Stalson, had a triple fitness for 
the task; he had actual experience 
in the business—five years of sales 
and sales management work in Chi- 
cago—he had studied marketing 
thoroughly (in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion), and he understands what his- 
tory really is, something alive 
rather than dead. Much of the in- 
formation was gathered for him by 
his research assistants or obtained 
from the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, with aid from many 
others, to all of whom he gives full 
credit. And thirteen life insurance 
companies made financial contribu- 
tions to the enterprise. The volume 
is No. 6 in the Harvard Studies in 
Business History. 

What the author thinks about his 
book and its subject is suggested 
by the quotations in the adjoining 
box, which, however, hardly do jus- 
tice to the sprightliness of style and 
the richness of detail pervading the 
body of the book. Incidentally, an 
agent browsing through its pages 
may conclude that so far as tricks 
of the trade are concerned there is 
truly nothing new under the sun. 

After a couple of introductory 
chapters (Part I) on risk and life 
insurance, Part II of the book por- 
trays The Background of Modern 
Marketing Method in Life Insur- 
ance to 1843, drawing a little on 
early English experience and giving 
a chapter to “the pioneer company” 
—the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, incorporated March 10, 
1832. Part III devotes over a hun- 
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Marketing Life Insurance 


"This is the first history of life insur- 
‘ance marketing. It is concerned with on 
aspect of insurance which has received 
less attention than any other. This neg- 
lect does not arise from lack of impor- 
tance, however, for the bringing together 
of risks to be underwritten has always 
been a vital function in the operation 
of the system. It is more probable that 
the submergence of marketing is related 
to its unfavored position in the organ- 
ization of the business and to a common- 
place quality in its nature. Marketing 
has much to do with the ordinary citizen 
in his everyday life; it has not seemed to 
demand the services of experts; it does 
not lend itself readily to treatment by 
formula; and it has been slow to assume 
scientific and professional ways. . ." 

"My primary purpose has been to pre- 
sent a view of the significant facts about 
life insurance marketing in America, par- 
ticularly since 1812, having the selling, 
sales management, and public relations 
aspects of that diverse discipline con- 
stantly in mind .. ." 

“The marketing experience of the level 
premium ordinary life companies has 
been the chief concern of my study; as- 
sessment, fraternal, and industrial life 
developments have had attention too, 
but stipulated premium companies and 
burial societies have been completely 
disregarded. | have given special atten- 
tion to agents’ contracts, to agency com- 
pensation arrangements, and to the 
origin and development of the general 
agency system..." 

—Quoted from author’s preface 
to “Marketing Life Insurance: Its 
History in America” by J. Owen 
Stalson. 








dred pages to Mutuality and the 
Soliciting Agent, 1843-47; two of 
its four chapters go into great de- 
tail on the soliciting agent and his 
job. Then Part IV tells how The 
Insurance Assemblage Grows, 1847- 
1858, including further information 
about the recruiting, training and 
compensation of agents. Part V 
presents Progress, Prosperity, and 
the General Agency System, 1859- 





Man of highest integrity, ability, 


and successful life insurance ex- 
perience desires to make a change. 
Now employed as executive. 
Knows how to build agencies and 
get results. Interested in Agency 
Department at Home Office, or 
will consider Florida agency. 
Box 90—The Spectator. 











1867, with the beginnings of gov- 
ernment regulation and the impact 
of war upon the business among 
the subordinate subjects. With now 
full-blown alliteration Part VI dis- 
cusses Revolt, Recession, Resur- 
gence, 1868-1905, including chap- 
ters on fraternal and assessment 
insurance and on industrial life in- 
surance. Finally, Part VII, on 
Emerging Maturity, packs into its 
three chapters all the important 
developments since the Armstrong 
investigation (though there ap- 
pears to be no mention of the 
Agency Practices Agreement of 
1935). 

About 225 pages in this volumi- 
nous volume are needed for notes 
and references and for the appendi- 
ces. The latter are partly statitical, 
and it can be noted in their favor 
that several of the tables get their 
data from The Spectator Life Year 
Book. One appendix gives William 
Bard’s strangely modern letter, in 
which he outlined in 1832 the vari- 
ous uses for insurance in a way 
that would help any agent of 1942. 

Altogether Dr. Stalson’s book is 
a fascinating motion-picture of the 
dévelopment of life insurance, 
showing its weaknesses as well as 
its points of strength, portraying 
with vivid touches its vast succes- 
sion of personalities, and laying a 
foundation for the future in our 
understanding of the past. 








National Income & Life Insurance 


National % of 

Income 1929 
1929 $78, 556,000,000 100.0 
1930 73,290,000, 000 93.3 
1931 62,032,000, 000 79.0 
1932 49,024,000, 000 62.4 
1933 45,317,000,000 57.7 
1934 51,510,000,000 65.6 
1935 55, 137,000,000 70.2 
1936 62,586 , 000,000 79.7 
1937 69, 330,000,000 88.3 
1938 64, 180,000,000 81.7 
1939 69, 425 000,000 88.4 
1940 75, 512,000,000 96.1 
1941 94, 500,000,000 120.3 


Premium % of &% of National 
Income 1929 Income 

$3,350,000, 000 100.0 4.3 
3,524,000, 000 105.2 4.8 
3,661 ,000, 000 109.3 5.9 
3,504,000, 000 104.6 7.1 
3,322,000,000 99.2 7.3 
3,521 ,000,000 105.1 6.8 
3,692,000 ,000 110.2 6.7 
3, 683,000,000 109.9 5.9 
3, 762,000,000 112.3 5.4 
3,800,000, 000 113.4 5.9 
3,825,000, 000 114.2 5.5 
3,944,000, 000 117.7 5.2 
4,225,000, 000 126.1 4.5 

———————— 

—_———— 




















7. Teday, America has one purpose ...to win the war. 
IN YOUR NAME, and in the name of 64,000,000 fellow 
Americans who also own life insurance policies, the 
Institution of Life Insurance is bending its energies to 
this great all-out effort. Do you know how your life in- 
surance dollars are helping? 


3. AT THE END OF 1941, life insurance companies had in- 
vested nearly 6 billion dollars in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. This is about 20% of all life insurance 
company assets. Metropolitan alone now has more than 
$1,350,000,000 invested in United States Government 
Bonds. This represents over 24% of the Company’s 
assets. In addition, Metropolitan has more than $115,- 
000,000 invested in bonds of the Canadian Government. 


2. 





PART OF THE MONEY you pay as premiums on your life 
insurance goes into reserves ...and these reserves are 
invested to earn the interest that helps pay the cost of 
your insurance. Today a larger and larger part of these 
life insurance reserves is helping the United States 
Government, and the Canadian Government, to finance 
the war program. 





THESE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS are helping to buy 
planes, tanks, ships, guns, bombs, shells, and weapons 
of all kinds to safeguard our lives and liberties. Stiil 
other dollars, invested in American industry and agri- 
culture are helping to finance transportation, the pro- 
duction of power, steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other 
materials necessary to ultimate victory. So for the dura- 
tion of the war, you can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that more and more of the dollars you have invested 
in life insurance are flowing to the place where they are 
most needed ... our nation’s war chest! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





This is Number 52 in a series of advertise- 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Farts ments designed to give the public a clearer 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


/ understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT gertisoments in this series will be mailed 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


upon request. 
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THIS IS THE FIFTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company oper- 
ates. It appears in: Collier’s, Sept. 5; Newsweek, Sept. 








7; Time, Sept. 7; Forbes, Sept. 1; United States 


News, Sept. 4; Nation’s Business, Sept.; American 
Mercury, Sept.; This Week, Sept. 13; American 
Weekly, Sept. 6. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Dimout—You can buy your cigar, ride 
on the subway, listen to your favorite 
program on the radio, walk through the 
streets and eat in cafeteria and restau- 
rant—and yet never see a sign of life 
insurance in any form, shape or color. 
This is but another way of saying that 
life insurance has not yet been ham- 
mered into the consciousness of the pub- 
lic mind to a degree where the public is 
never allowed to forget it. The effor? to 
reach the lower income classes on a 
large scale will hardly succeed unless we 
remember the example set, and the re- 
sults yielded by twentieth century adver- 
tising methods. The editor compares the 
quality with the quantity market, the in- 
dividual with the collective sales ap- 
proach, the institutional with the mer 
chandising kind of advertising. Remem- 
bering the vast gains that life insurance 
has made in the past without any bene 
fit of advertising, one wonders what re- 
sults it could achieve if it would bend 
the most powerful weapon of American 
salesmanship, blitz-advertising, to its will 
and purpose.—Page 4. 
* e 


Taxes—The House Ways and Means 
Committee has handed the United States 
Senate a new draft of a Federal Estate 
Tax Bill, asking the Upper House to try 
it on the customer for size, and while 
alterations even now are in process of 
being made, the really significant 
changes in the law will probably go 
through pretty much as planned. Wil- 
liam Henry Fissell discusses the proposed 
legislation as it will affect existing and 
new life insurance contracts on page 8. 
2 * 


Hall of Fame—Back in the disturbed era 
that followed the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, when life insurance practices that 
had been bad enough at face value had 
been grossly exaggerated by the daily 
press, the institution of life insurance was 
able to make a fresh start, under favor- 
able conditions largely due to the will- 
ingness of former President Grover 
Cleveland to lend his name and prestige 
to the institution. His connections with 
the business as first general counsel of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents is covered in another article on 
great Americans in life insurance, by 
Robert W. Sheehan.—Page 12. 
a ” 


Sales—And conservation. Not conserva- 
tion of the business sold, but how life 
insurance helps to conserve other prop- 
erties in a man's estate. Three specific 
examples of how life insurance is de- 
signed to function in this respect.— 
Page 10. 
ee 


Public Opinion—Not world shaking nor 
even calculated to disturb the structure 
of the life insurance business, but none- 
theless interesting are the opinions of the 
mass of humanity which goes to make up 
the aqreat policy-owning public. This 
month we pause at the Forest Hills ten- 
nis matches to interview a group of the 
younger element.—Page 46. 
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With The Editors 


Statistical Issue 


N° life insurance man needs to 
be told that his is a business 
of figures. The very contracts the 
companies offer and the agents 
sell are founded on actuarial cal- 
culations. The records of the 
whole institution are not inher- 
ent in piled-up stocks of goods, 
but in carefully-kept columns of 
statistics from which conclusions 
can be drawn as to past perform- 
ance, present status and future 
expectations. The accomplish- 
ments of life insurance in Amer- 
ica are to be inventoried from the 
trends of its management and the 
history of its dealings with the 
public as set down in the finan- 
cial statements of the companies 
made to the several State insur- 
ance departments at the close of 
each year. Taking those factors 
into account, The Spectator pre- 
sents as Section Two of this 
number, its fourth annual Statis- 
tical Issue. 


In the Statistical Issue is to be 
found the source material for de- 
termining the extent to which 
life insurance supports the na- 
tional economy and thus furthers 
the country’s war effort. The 
charts, tabulations and analytical 
articles therein given lead to the 
inescapable conviction that the 
United States—instead of being 
the least poverty-ridden area of 
the globe—would be a land where 
financial suffering would be the 
rule rather than the exception 
were it not for the benefits of 
life insurance. That those bene- 
fits are the result of private en- 
terprise, privately operated, is a 
tribute to living Democracy and 
to life insurance in action. 

Policyholders, prospective pol- 
icyholders, agents, brokers and 
company home offices alike will 
find in the Statistical Issue the 
facts and figures to prove that 
life insurance in America is 
soundly managed and is so main- 
tained as to be able to perform to 
the fullest its primary function 
of guarding against privation. It 
will also be evident that the 
funds of policyholders, in the 
keeping of the life insurance 
companies, constitute a river of 
investments from which a con- 
stant stream of dollars flows into 
the financial lifeblood of our na- 





tion, now periled by war and in 
dire need of everything and any- 
thing that will aid in the drive 
for Victory. 

In addition, and not to be dis- 
counted, is the fact that the oper- 
ations of life insurance as re- 
vealed in our Statistical Issue, 
constitute a powerful influence 
in upholding public morale 
through the knowledge of pol- 
icyholders that financial pro- 
tection exists and is there to 
function promptly when neces- 
sity arises. That morale aspect 
of life insurance is more impor- 
tant now, in time of war, than 


ever. 
2 8 


In the Aftermath 


HILE the end of this Sec- 

ond World War is not yet 
in sight, there still exist many 
life insurance problems to be 
faced when peace comes and to 
which thought must be given in 
the interim. One of these is con- 
cerned with what may be ex- 
pected of the government war 
risk life insurance which has 
been made available to our multi- 
million armed forces. As a re- 
sult of its widespread acceptance 
among army and navy men, that 
life insurance should bring a re- 
newed concept of protection to 
families and beneficiaries. 

If the experience of the First 
World War counts for anything, 
it may be anticipated that the 
government will again offer con- 
version facilities to the men of 
the nation’s armed services. How- 
ever, it does not seem likely that 
the percentage of those availing 
themselves of this privilege will 
be much higher when peace 
comes than it was after the con- 
clusion of the Versailles Treaty. 

That means that life insurance 
field forces, after the war, will 
have ahead of them the tremen- 
dous dual task of trying to make 
returned soldiers and _ sailors 
realize the value of the insurance 
they have, and of striving to re- 
place life insurance protection 
which will be given up. The 
handling of this whole problem 
is something to which both com- 
panies and agents, even now, 
should give consideration so that 
they will have a program of ac- 
tion prepared. 
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NEXT MONTH 


TUDENTS of the insurance business who 

have observed the Washington scene 
for the past few years are agreed that one 
of the big post-war concerns of government 
will be the further polishing and extension 
of the Social Security program, if, indeed, 
i+ is not taken up sooner. Rainard B. Rob- 
bins, vice-president of the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of America 
discusses some of the technical and political 
difficulties to be encountered, as well as 
those arising from selfishly inspired groups 
that seek to unbalance the program by ad- 
vancing their own interests to the detriment 
of the masses to be served. 


HE military draft, aside from giving us 

millions of soldiers, also brought us valu- 
able information, first, about the general 
health status of our young men, then, about 
the prevalence and the extent of physical 
defects. The results of this war's draft show 
that our generation can proudly compare 
with that of the first World War. Beyond 
that, it reveals that whatever falls short of 
the physical perfection of our youth, can 
be remedied without great expense or diffi- 
culty. The important thing, as in many other 
fields of human endeavor, is to know what, 
how and to what extent. An article by Harry 
Fischer, Spectator staff writer, attempts to 
furnish the answers. The rest, that is, the 
remedy should be easy to accomplish. 


ITH a clearer picture of the exact 

shape of the new Federal Tax Bill in 
prospect, William Henry Fissell will select 
one of the outstanding features of the new 
law and discuss its probable effect on the 
production of new life insurance. Winthrop 
A. Hamlin will continue the series on out- 
standing general agencies with an apera- 
tional survey of a branch office organiza- 
tion; Frank Ellington will take the State of 
Connecticut for another of the life insur- 
ance by states studies and W. Eugene Roesch 
will contribute an article on the personnel 
and operations of a leading life insurance 
company. 





Life Insurance in Action 


OO many people in the United States have a restricted 
knowledge of the life insurance machine in action. For 
too many of them it can be said that the subject of life 

insurance is comprised of premium payments, death benefits, 
lapsation and endowment receipts. Perhaps in the past, life 
insurance men have had relatively a similar limited apprecia- 
tion of the variety of means the modern life insurance con- 
tract embraces for service to its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. Cash values, optional methods of settlement, double 
accident indemnity, disability income, incontestability, ex- 
tended insurances, and paid-up contracts are but a few of the 
standard provisions of the life insurance contract under 
which policy owners have been enabled to secure for those 
they would protect financial aid which has brought about 
peace and comfort and surcease from worry. 

Of the many provisions of the life insurance policy, that 
pertaining to the continuation of the protection under the 
extended term clause gives a striking demonstration of the 
permanency of life insurance and its comprehensive purpose 
to serve its insured by bringing needed help to beneficiaries. 

Under provisions of extended term, insurance policies 
which are in default of premium payment are continued in 
force for their full amount for as long a period of time as 
the reserve on their policy contract will purchase, applied as 
a single premium. The great importance of this clause in the 
life insurance contract is that in a great majority of the in- 
stances studied, the fact that the policy was in force under 
its provisions was a matter of surprise to the beneficiary. In 
a great share of the cases, too, the receipt of the full amount 
insured by the contract came as a godsend, and in an hour 
of supreme travail was the only cash available. Neglected as 
this clause is in general discussion of life insurance, it is 
noteworthy that in 1941 about $16,000,000 was paid to bene- 
ficiaries where the insurance had been continued in force 
after premiums on the policy had ceased to be paid. In a 
table printed in Section Two the operative force of ex- 
tended term insurance is realizable. The results of 89 com- 
panies that had approximately 63 per cent of the total insur- 
ance in force are shown. The records of these companies dis- 
close that 1.24 per cent of all death claims paid were paid 
under the provision of the extended term clause. 

Included in the life insurance that every man owns ‘are 
hidden guarantees which provide that the end he sought— 
complete protection for his family—will be attained. Ac- 
quaintance with the varied benefits contained in the contract 
alone may prevent needless loss. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 





(Signai Corps Photo from Harris and Ewing) 


Directing the prosecution of the eight Nazi saboteurs being tried by a special military commission of seven high-ranking Army 
officers, are, left to right, in center, Attorney General Francis Biddle; J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI; and Colonel Ristine. 


the Association of Life Insurance Presidents in 

New York City some years ago, J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
pointed to the similarity of his work and that of the 
executives and salesmen of the American life insur- 
ance companies. He opened his address with the fol- 
lowing: “Law enforcement officers and men engaged 
in the business of life insurance have many things in 
common. Both of us attempt to insure life by saving 
life, and we use many of the same methods, although 
directed in different channels. You have your scientific 
aids toward the preservation of life—we have our 
scientific methods by which we endeavor to safeguard 
the lives of the persons for whose protection we are 


GS the seo at the thirty-first annual convention of 


in part responsible.” 

He pointed out, further, that it has been only in the 
past decade or so that the FBI has collected and 
drawn upon statistics, facts and figures, much in the 
manner of the actuaries, in their fight against the 
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criminal element of our country and he deplored the 
still prevalent public apathy toward this work. “Were 
it not for this widespread attitude,” he said, “and were 
it not for the widespread inclination always to ‘let 
George do it,’ we would not be faced with the fact that 
the criminal army of America is composed of over 
4,300,000 persons.” 

J. Edgar Hoover was born in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 1, 1895. He was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University in 1916, and entered the practice 
of law in the Capital City in 1917. He became special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 
in 1919 and served in this capacity for three years. 
Mr. Hoover was appointed assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1921 and director 
in 1924. During the eighteen years as head of this 
important government bureau, Mr. Hoover has gained 
the respect of both the law-abiding and the lawless and 
has contributed greatly to the efficiency of law enforce- 
ment everywhere. 
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This J, jatcit (s America! 


A reading of this publication gives convincing evidence of the 
important contribution life insurance has been making to the 


financial security of the American people. 


Almost without exception, the payment of every claim may be 


traced back to the service rendered by some life insurance 


agent. 


The earnest men and women engaged in these tasks are also 
finding time and expending the effort required to make an- 
other valuable contribution to their country. From coast to 
coast, they are unselfishly serving the Civilian Defense and 
doing their utmost for War Bond Sales and the various volun- 


tary organizations devoted to the armed services. 
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Reality of Statistics 


ITH our nation engaged in a struggle for its very existence 
against totalitarian powers seeking to enslave us as well 


as the rest of the world, we must hold high the torch of 
idealism so that we shall not lose sight of the Four Freedoms for 
which we are fighting. However, the surest approach to the attain- 
ment of ideals is up the ladder of realism. We may battle for the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness but the battle 
cannct be won without the stark and tangible realities of aero- 
planes, tanks, guns, munitions and supplies of all kinds. 

As idealism and reality must be thought of together during 
the course of conflict, so must they also be considered when the 
operations of an institution as great as life insurance aire under 
review. The idealism of life insurance lies in the lofty purpose 
of protection for which it was created. The realities, needed to 
attain that lofty purpose to its full, lie in the statistical records 
of what has become, in this country, the biggest beneficent busi- 
ness on earth. It is with this concept in mind that the editors 
present herewith, the fourth annual Statistical Issue of The 
Spectator, Life Insurance in Action. 

Known facts and actuarial conclusions form the ladder which 
life insurance men have climbed to reach toward the ideal of 
human service that motivates them. In this Statistical Issue, the 
agent and the home office alike will find much useful material 
with which to plan a better service to the public. The agent, 
with confidence born of authoritative knowledge, will be better 
able to demonstrate to his clientele the essential integrity of life 
insurance and the magnitude of its influence on the economic and 
financial strength of the United States. In addition, policyholders 
and prospective policyholders, by examining the charts, tables 
and analytical articles given here, will not only come to a clearer 
picture of what life insurance is and does, but will more readily 
comprehend its vital bearing on the commercial and home life 
of each citizen. 


F the fundamental figures describing life insurance are under- 
stood, the idealism that is its driving force can be better en- 


visioned. Herein, we believe, are to be found many of the essential 
data needed to comprehend what the life insurance companies 
are doing tor America and the important underlying part that 
they play in the national war effort. By investments, by upholding 
civilian and military morale through the surety of financial pro- 
tection, by the activities of their agents in the sale of War Bonds 
and by eager participation in all programs that work toward 
Victory, the life insurance companies are playing their part in 
the defense of America and the destruction of its foes. 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL IN 1941 


Waste of human lives is costly 
loss as nation struggles in all- 
out war against Axis Powers 


MERICA and Americans have 
been easy-going. In the days 
of yesteryear, suits worn a 
bit thin would be thrown away. 
Scraps from the dinner table would 
go inevitably into the ashcan. The 
skill grandmother prided herself on 
in mending socks found no appeal 
and no imitators in the modern era 
of swift living and swift spending. 
The country was so rich in almos: 
everything that man craves in his 
search for security, comfort, and 
even luxury, that there was hardly 
an incentive for economy, let alone 
a need for it, and so the tempo of 
America was happy-go-lucky. 


Wastage in Lives 

Times change, and we change 
with them. And in America today 
there is a change which amounts 
to utter reversal in the minds of 
man. Our nation is at war. The 
day it started planning the produc- 
tion of the sinews of war in grim 
earnest, surprise begot the seeds of 
change. We found that notwith- 
standing our paradise of abundance, 
we were short in rubber, short in 


WASTE OF LIVES 
President Roose- 
velt, at dedication 
of new Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, 
Md., warned the na- 
tion against care- 
lessness on the high- 
ways in the following 
words: "It is not only 
our enemies who kill 
valuable Americans. | 
Carelessness in driv- 
ing on the highways, 
in the operation of 
machines in facto- 
ries, cost us many 
lives that were need- 
ed by our country in 
using every resource 
most effectively.” 
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quinine, short in bauxite, short in 
a hundred other things. Briefly, we 
acquired an incentive overnight. It 
was more than an incentive to win 
the war. It was actual need. We 
are no longer a people that discards 
half-worn rubber heels and _ halt- 
eaten T-bone steaks, as with com- 
mon purpose of sacrifice we accept 
rationing, reclaim old tin and rub- 
ber, and are in every act conscious 
of the demands imposed by a ter- 
rible conflict. The time seems op- 
portune to call attention to another 
item of waste. This- one concerns 
not inanimate things like metal 
scrap but a waste involving human 
lives. Forty thousand deaths were 
caused by automobiles in 1941. Not- 
withstanding the splendid work 
that is being done by such organi- 
zations as the National Safety 
Council and the various automobile 
associations, not to mention the 
carefully organized activities of the 
police departments in the various 
cities, the motor vehicle accident 
death total was sixteen per cent 
higher in 1941 than in 1940. Apart 
from the fatalities, injuries num- 





bered approximately 1,450,000 and 
costs amounted to almost two bil- 
lion dollars. 

The extent of the accident toll in 
our country staggers the imagina- 
tion. As the National Safety Coun- 
cil points out in its “Accident 
Facts,” 1942 edition, the accidents 
of the past year, of which the mo- 
tor vehicle casualties are merely a 
part, claimed 102,500 dead, or about 
twice the number of American sol- 
diers killed in action during the 
First World War. More than 3,- 
000,000 persons were injured, 350,- 
000 of whom were permanently 
disabled. Says the Council: “Calcu- 
lable accident costs totaled $4,000,- 
000,000. This includes wage loss, 
medical expense, the overhead cost 
of insurance, and property damage 
in motor vehicle accidents and in 
fires.” 

In building the world’s greatest 
industrial edifice, the American 
people have unwittingly created a 
trap in which thousands of human 
beings are caught. In creating the 
means of swift transportation, they 
have exposed and are exposing mil- 
lions of citizens and legions of 
children to the danger of sudden 
death. 

The rise in motor vehicle fatali- 
ties from 1940 to 1941 should not 
lead us to assume, however, that 
progress is not being made in pre- 
venting automobile accidents. The 
fact that many more deaths occur 
in rural sections than in the cities 
is evidence of the effect of rigidly 
enforced traffic regulations in 
densely populated areas. More than 
one state has a very remarkable ac- 
cident prevention record. These rec- 
ords, along with much other useful 
information, are fully discussed in 
“Why We Have Automobile Acci- 
dents,” by Harry R. De Silva (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, $4). 
Connecticut has not only made 4 
careful study of all automobile ac- 
cidents but has applied the lessons 
thus learned “in driver manage- 
ment, driver education and enforce- 
ment, and in highway engineering.” 
Massachusetts has not only a very 




















good motor vehicle administrator 


but a policy of suspending and re- 
voking licenses that yields results. 
New Jersey combines with a highly 
trained staff of officers a model 
system of semi-annual inspection of 
all motor vehicles. New York, with 
its elaborate but highly effective 
program of accident reduction and 
with an unusually capable adminis- 
trator, has one of the lowest rates 
of automobile fatalities of any state. 

The leading causes of motor ve- 
hicle accidents are listed by the 
Council as follows: 


In Urban Areas Per Cent 
Pedestrians crossing at inter- 
ED ag ds maw ates 27 
Pedestrians crossing between 
intersections 27 
Two motor vehicles at angle 8 
Collision with railroad train 5 
Collision with other vehicle or 
animal 5 
In Rural Areas Per Cent 
Two motor vehicles head-on 
or sideswipe 21 
Left roadway on_ straight 
road 12 
Pedestrian crossing between 
intersections 10 
Left roadway at curve 10 
Pedestrian walking in road- 
way 8 


The effectiveness of the work 
done by the various accident pre- 
vention organizations is reflected in 
the decrease, over a ten-year period, 
of 23 per cent in pedestrian deaths 
in cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation, and of 10 per cent in non- 
pedestrian deaths. The disastrous 
effect of greater speed, on the other 
hand, is mirrored in the fact that 
over an identical period pedestrian 
deaths in rural areas and small 
towns increased 43 per cent while 
non-pedestrian deaths rose by ex- 
actly the same percentage. There 
is encouragement in the fact that 
these two elements, namely the 
carelessness of the pedestrian in 
the city on one side, the reckless- 
ness of the high-speed driver in the 
country on the other, account for 
the great majority of fatal motor 
vehicle accidents. As the causes are 
simplified, so is the treatment. With 
good reason we may hope that in 
due time the work of accident pre- 
vention will cut further down the 
rate of fatal motor vehicle accidents 
in the city, and that more and more 
highways will be built where the 
element of speed, removed from the 
criss-cross pattern of daily human 
activity and movement, can find un- 
hampered satisfaction. 

As in previous years, health de- 


Automobile Death Rate Per 100,000 Population 





partments of a number of cities automobile accidents in rural areas. 
have supplied data on various death The ten cities with the highest 
causes to The Spectator. This year, rates were: 

164 cities with a population of 38,- per 
174,091 reported 8012 automobile 100,000 
fatalities in 1941 for a death rate pop. 
of 20.5 per 100,000 population. As Pontiac, Mich. 76.6 
compared with last year’s survey Petersburg, Va. 71.8 
(see The Spectator, June 26, 1941, Massillon, Ohio 66.7 
page 15), fewer cities have respond- Macon, Ga. 65.7 
ed to our questionnaire, which is Tacoma, Wash. 65.0 
probably explained by the pressure Ann Arbor, Mich. 63.3 
of war work and the shortage of Jackson, Mich. 61.9 
personnel. For 1940, 196 cities with Sacramento, Cal. 60.4 

a combined population of 43,818,028 Joplin, Mo. 60.0 
reported 8970 automobile fatalities Mobile, Ala. 58.4 
for a death rate of 20.5. In 1939, 

the death rate was reported as 19.2. Theindus' rial belt, with Michigan 
The rise has been constant. As in- and Ohio, leads with four cities, 
dicated above, it is chiefly due to followed by the South, with three 
an increase in the number of fatal cities, and the Pacific Coast with 





Conquering Ancient Foes 


Growth of modern life insurance foretells the day when mankind shall 
conquer his most relentless foes—POVERTY antd DEPENDENCY. Even 
old age and death shall be made powerless to keep a man from accomplishing 
his ambitions for self and family. Neither peace treaties nor armaments can 
give the centuries-old safety of life insurance—the world’s oldest and greatest 
League of Neighbors. 


Life insurance dollars are double duty dollars. They protect the home 
front and they supply ships, guns, tanks, planes and ammunition for the 
battle front. Life insurance agents are soldiers without uniforms, who can 
make a tremendous contribution to victory by increased sales, thereby pro- 
tecting American homes and defending American freedom. 


The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


| A POLICY | 
| 


— | PHILADELPHIA a 
same Basil S. Walsh, President SERVICE 
— Bernard L. Connor, Secretary SINCE } 
AND ; | 
PURPOSE Charles T. Chase, Treasurer | 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y 
Aurora, Ill. 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmi m, Ala. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chatta: . Tenn, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Decatur, Ili. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
East Orange, N. J. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 


F » N.D. 
Fit rg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Garfield, New Jersey 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


c 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Long Beach, Cai. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. 
Maiden, Mass. 


* For comparative purposes t 
Estimated auto fatalit 


Park, tl. ¢ 


Brantford, Ont. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 


Population Deaths Rate 
1940 
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30.745 


110,000 
43,425 
103, 500 
25, 100 
118,571 
111,034 
115,443 
32,928 
41,824 
151, 275 


179, 500 
60,862 
35,000 
24.026 
164,061 
30, 
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130,447 
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Massillon, Ohio 
Medford, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind. a 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 

North Bergen, N. J. 
Oak Park, lil. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Oo 


Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Portiand, Me. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Racine, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, tl. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salem, Ore... 

San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kans. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Union City, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
West Allis, Wis. 


West New York, N. J. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

York, Pa.. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Total 164 Cities... 
Cities Increased Rate 


Cities Decreased Rate 
Cities Revised Same 


Population Deaths Rate 
1940 - 


27,000 18 
63,505 1 
297,917 16 
45,000 
592,000 109 
492,370 81 
78,720 46 
79,584 31 
68 681 u 
49.000 u 
110,341 12 
31,959 4 
160,605 24 
408 7 
70,563 13 
7,521,000 858 
78.350 23 
144,332 18 
39,844 0 
65,000 16 
304 , 306 78 
223,844 34 
83, 254 20 
62,959 18 
139,890 37 
105 , 656 19 
30,631 22 
1,928 892 315 
671,659 133 
49.684 
37,774 3 
66,600 51 
73,997 24 
257,000 41 
40, 469 15 
76,292 3 
67,839 18 
112,147 18 
325,625 61 
84,637 19 
105.958 64 
41,303 8 
30,908 13 
276,600 102 
635,000 128 
69 , 537 31 
36,000 11 
87,460 15 
41,000 4 
41,000 14 
102,304 13 
101 , 268 27 
122,001 44 
150, 420 31 
76 ,000 32 
40,000 12 
204,960 44 
120,000 78 
290,000 101 
67,833 17 
124,790 53 
73,000 12 
56,311 1 
100, 584 14 
25,000 12 
41,000 6 
,000 166 
99,314 14 
34,241 4 
39,000 5 
39,562 0 
114,634 33 
86,130 7 
112,504 14 
80,000 19 
193,499 34 
142,598 15 
57,000 24 
167,726 31 


*38,174,091 *8,012 


he aggregates for 1941 do not inc’uce the figures for the cites of Auburn, N. Y.; Austin, Tex.; Gloucester, Mass 
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And in Seven Selected Canadian Cities 
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Population Deaths Rate 
1940 
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Population Deaths Rate 
1941 - 


31,135 
85,726 
91,722 
155,836 
77,369 
907 ,000 
151,000 


a 
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Saskatoon, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Totals 


Population Deaths Rate 
1940 


42,269 1 
655,751 121 
75,000 15 
112,949 23 
2,385,919 371 


15.5 2 


~ 


37, 


Automobile Fatalities in 164 Selected American Cities 


Population Deaths Rate | Population Deaths Rate 
1941 1941-— _ 


26.644 5 18.8 
u u u 
293,937 33 11.2 
39,500 16 40.5 
587,472 89 15.1 
492,370 75 15.2 
78,720 370s «47.0 
79,584 30 3=-37.7 
67,509 4 7.3 
49 500 u u 
110,524 8 7.2 
31,959 10 31.3 
160,605 29 18.1 
58 408 7 12.0 
70,563 13 18.4 
468 ,000 896 12.0 
78,029 28.2 
144,332 24 16.6 
42.000 2 4.8 
u u u 
302,616 62 20.5 
223.844 31 13.8 
81,864 13 15.9 
62,959 17 27.0 
139,773 320s 22.9 
105 , 087 18 17.1 
30,631 15 43.0 
.930,845 308 16.0 
671,659 127 18.9 
49 684 13 28.2 
37,469 5 13.3 
66.600 42 «63.1 
73,643 16 21.7 
254,000 32 12.6 
40,469 7 17.3 
76,605 6 7.8 
67,359 1 16.3 
110,568 12 10.9 
324.975 58 17.8 
84,637 22 = 26.0 
105.958 21 19.8 
41,303 3 7.3 
31,000 11 35.5 
230,000 63 27.4 
635,000 138 = 21.7 
68, 457 320 46.7 
36,000 9 25.0 
87.460 2 27.4 
40 638 12 «29.5 
41,000 6 14.6 
120,177 9 8.8 
101,268 45 44.4 
125,000 4 8636.2 
149,554 26 17.4 
75,000 20 «26.7 
40. 13 «632.8 
204,960 58 28.3 
109 , 408 320 _-29.2 
282,349 73 «25.9 
80.000 12 «15.0 
124,685 16 12.8 
73,000 7 9.6 
56, 200 6 10.7 
100,584 "1 10.9 
39,421 1 27.9 
42,000 1 2.4 
663,091 149s 22.5 
99,314 10~=—s«'10..1 
33,000 19 =: 7.6 
38.000 4 10.5 
39.426 0 0 
102,000 35 0 34.3 
86, 130 6 7.0 
112,504 14~= «12.4 
80,000 28 43 36.0 
193 ,500 26 «=«13.4 
142,598 16 «11.2 
57,000 2 3.3 
167,726 58 34.6 
722,768 7,369 19.5 
105 

53 

6 


Mecferd, Mass., and Cay 


Population Deaths Rate 
1941 


45,000 0 6 
648 098 9 «14.8 
75.000 11 «147 
108,874 8 7.3 


(376,760 289 122 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH CLAIMS EXPERIENCE OF UNITED STATES 


AND CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES-1941 


Total 
No. of in Force 
Companies Dec. 31, 1941 

Life Insurance Companies 
having insurance out- 
standing less than 

$50,000,000 68* $1,573, 000,000 
Over $50,000,000 and less 

than $100,000,000 247 1,836 000.000 
Over $100,000,000 and less 

than $200,000,000 29; 4,188, 100.000 
Over $200,000,000 and less 

than $500,000,000 18* 5,811,600, 000 
Over $500,000,000 and less 

than $1,000,000,000 10§ 6, 206,000. 000 
Over $1,000,000,000 in 

Force 15* 81,956,700, 0C0 

Total 164 101,572,800, 000 

Canadian Companies 10 5,527,600, 000 

Fraternal Companies 16 2.443, 300.000 


* Includes business of 3 Industrial Companies. 
+ Includes business of 1 Industrial Company. 


t Includes business of 5 Industrial Companies. 
§ Inciudes business of 2 Industrial Companies. 








two cities. This ranking does not 
quite check with the state distri- 
bution of automobile fatalities per 
100,000 population (shown on an- 
other page) where the Western 
states represent by far the highest 
rates. While the divergency may be 
partly due to a variation in statisti- 
cal enumeration, it is probable that 
last year, even before Pearl Har- 
bor, such cities as Pontiac, Tacoma, 
Jackson, Sacramento and Mobile 
experienced a wave of industrial 
prosperity with its accompanying 
conditions of large, unsettled num- 
bers of people, of crowded highways 
and a resulting high mark in traffic 
accidents. As the industrial activ- 
ity is being guided into orderly 
channels and traffic once again 
functioning smoothly, it may be 
expected that fatalities caused by 
motor vehicles will also show a de- 
cline. 

The ten cities with the lowest 
rates were: 


per 

100,000 

pop. 
Bloomfield, N. J. none 
Garfield, N. J. none 
North Bergen, N. J. none 
West New York, N. J. none 
Union City, N. J. 1.8 
Chelsea, Mass. 2.5 
Bangor, Me. 3.3 
Quincy, Mass. 3.9 
Gloucester, Mass. 4.2 
Memphis, Tenn. 5.4 


No fewer than five of the ten cities 
are located in New Jersey. It seems 
safe to assume that the splendid 
accident prevention work done by 
the New Jersey motor vehicle and 
Police departments which we have 


mentioned before, plays a very im- 
portant part in achieving these re- 
sults. This theory is confirmed by 
the fact that another three cities 
in this low-rate group are located 
in Massachusetts, which is also 
known for its safety work. 
Reproduced on another page is 
a map contained in “Accident 
Facts” of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which gives the number of 
motor vehicle deaths per 100,000 
population on a state basis. The 
total number of automobile fatali- 
ties is given in round numbers as 
40,000, which would give a national 
rate of about 30 per 100,000 popu- 


highest category, having a rate of 
37.0 and over, seven are located in 
the western part of the country, 
namely, Washington, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. Of the other 
four, two are in the South, namely, 
Virginia and Florida, and two in 
the industrial belt: Michigan and 
Indiana. On the other hand, of the 
twelve states making up the bot- 
tom group (having a rate of less 
than 24.0), five are scattered 
through the heart of the country: 
North Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma, while the 
remaining seven are bunched along 





Percent 

Average Average Number of Auto 

Total Amount Amount Amount of Percent Amount Percent of Death 

Number of All of All of Auto of of Auto Claims 

Percent Average of All Death Death Auto Death Auto Death Death Paid 

Insurance of Policy Claims Claims Claims Claims Claims Claims Claims Claims by to Total 

in Force in Force Paid Paid Paid Paid Paid to Total Paid Segregation Claims 

1.5 $896 5,234 $7,236,695 1,240 $1,400 464 1.9 $649,414 2.4 9.0 © 

1.8 1,228 8,287 11,151,407 1,346 1,533 528 2.2 809 , 238 3.0 7.3 
4.2 840 26,091 31,803,748 1,219 1,116 1,250 5.2 1,394,514 5.2 4.4 
5.7 1,180 19,149 29,919,844 1,562 1,561 1,075 4.5 1,678,216 6.3 5.6 
6.1 902 15,387 — 27,938,090 1,816 1,678 663 2.8 1,112,825 4.2 4.0 
80.7 908 456,100 617,599,730 1.354 1,052 20,023 83.4 21,064, 245 78.9 3.4 
100.00 921 530,848 725,649,514 1,367 1,113 24,003 100.0 26,708,452 100.0 3.7 
2.450 3.622 11,397,272 3,147 2.773 145 402, 150 3.5 
1,303 20,610 23,542,584 1,142 1,258 440 553,715 2.4 


lation. Of the eleven states in the the Atlantic Seaboard and around 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE INCIDENCE OF 
AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 


Percent Actual 
f 


0 Density 
Rate of _——No. of Rate Percent States of 
Popula- Deaths per of Gas Con- Popula- 
tio by 100,000 Percent Motor Percent Con- sumption _ tion Rural 
Population to States Popula- to Vehicle to sumed of Wines, per Sq. Speed 
by States Total 1941 tion Total Registration Total 1939 Liquors Mile* Limits * 
Alabama 2,832,961 2.2 742 26.2 1.9 358 ,059 1.1 1.9 55.5 
Arizona 499 , 261 4 272 54.5 Be 144,800 4 5 2.9 4.4 - 
Arkansas 1,949,387 1.5 507 26.0 1.3 313,978 9 9 wee 37.0 60 
California 6,907 ,387 5.3 3,488 50.5 8.9 2,868 ,958 8.5 8.6 4.6 44.1 55 
Colorado 1,123,296 9 311 27.7 8 367,746 1.1 ie 1.7 10.8 60-20 
Connecticut 1,709,242 1.3 415 24.3 1.1 544,865 1.6 1.5 3.4 348.9 50-40 
Delaware 266 ,505 _ 93 34.9 2 97,019 a a 3.7 134.7 50-55 
Florida 1,897,414 1.4 765 40.3 2.0 555,434 iB, 1.8 3.8 35.0 60-50 
Georgia 3,123,723 2.4 965 30.9 2.5 561,191 1.7 1.7 4 53.4 55 
Idaho 524 ,873 4 181 34.5 5 171,031 5 6 9 6.3 35 
Illinois 7,897 ,241 6.0 2,598 32.9 6.5 2,059,845 6.1 5.6 3.5 141.2 
Indiana 3,427,796 2.6 1,477 43.1 3.8 1,066,519 3.2 3.2 1.9 94.7 
lowa 2,538,268 1.9 602 23.7 1.5 821,569 2.4 2.6 1.4 ae 
Kansas 1,801 ,028 1.4 513 28.5 ta 617,793 1.8 1.8 1.0 21.9 é 
Kentucky 2,845,627 2.2 845 29.7 a3 492,900 1.5 1.2 3.0 70.9 45 
Louisiana 2,363,880 1.8 664 28.1 $7 443 ,920 1.3 1.1 2.0 52.3 
Maine 847 ,226 6 210 24.8 5 211,500 6 8 1.8 27.3 45 
Maryland 1,821,244 1.4 612 33.6 1.6 487 ,976 1.5 a2 3.8 184.2 50-55 
Massachusetts 4,316,721 3.3 682 15.8 1.7 961 ,639 2.9 3.0 4.2 545.9 30 
Michigan 5,256,106 4.0 2,108 40.1 5.4 1,274,140 3.8 5.0 2.4 92.2 
Minnesota 2,792,300 2.1 625 22.4 1.6 902,924 2.7 2.8 3.2 34.9 60-50 
Mississippi 2,183,796 rar 627 28.7 1.6 267 ,233 8 8 _ 46.1 55 
Missouri 3,784,664 2.9 1,075 28.4 2.7 984 ,626 2.9 2.9 2.8 54.6 25 
Montana 559,456 5 194 34.7 5 198 ,732 6 of 7 3.8 55 
Nebraska 1,315,834 1.0 255 19.4 PS 426 ,568 1.3 1.4 2.3 17.2 60-50 
Nevada ; 110,247 0.1 102 92.5 - 34,579 an om 5.8 1.0 on 
New Hampshire 491 ,524 0.4 102 20.8 3 136 ,032 4 5 1.2 54.5 Dept. reg 
New Jersey 4,160,165 3.2 969 23.3 2.5 1,153,920 3.4 3.0 3.2 553.1 40- 
New Mexico. . 531,818 0.4 233 43.8 6 129,871 4 4 1.5 ae  xnce 
New York m 13,479,142 10.3 2,655 19.7 6.8 2,860,912 8.5 7.8 4.0 281.2 40 
North Carolina 3,571,623 27 1,286 36.0 3.3 656,159 2.0 2.3 a 72.7 45-60 
North Dakota 641 ,935 0.5 120 18.7 oa 192,919 6 5 1.5 9.2 50 
Ohio. 6,907,612 5.3 2,459 35.6 6.3 1,992,000 5.9 6.0 1.1 168.0 50 
Oklahoma ‘5 2,336,434 1.8 551 23.6 1.4 586 ,743 1.7 1.7 6 3 ae 
Oregon . 1,089,684 0.8 399 36.6 1.0 429 ,440 1.3 1.2 1.2 11.3 55 
Pennsylvania....... 9,900,180 7.5 2,297 23.2 5.8 2,281 ,307 6.8 5.7 1.5 220.0 50-70 
Rhode Island. . .. 713,346 0.5 90 12.6 2 195,704 6 5 4.6 674.2 35 
South Carolina...... 1,899,804 1.4 678 35.7 im i 364,369 4.4 1.0 1.2 62.1 55 
South Dakota. . 642,961 0.5 162 25.2 4 202 ,683 6 Br 1.7 8.4 60-50 
Tennessee..... . 2,915,841 2.2 744 25.5 1.9 508 , 983 1.5 1.6 4 69.5 come 
Texas 6,414,824 4.9 1,982 30.9 5.1 1,810,861 5.4 5.3 1.0 24.3 60-55 
Utah 550,310 0.5 205 37.3 5 ,541 § 6 1.0 6.7 60-55 
Vermont 359,231 0.3 84 23.4 2 97,486 3 oe 1.1 38.7 50 
Virginia . 2,677,773 2.0 1,111 41.5 2.8 553,380 1.6 1.8. 8 67.1 55 
Washington 1,736,191 1.3 658 37.9 Py 615,000 1.8 2.0 2.0 25.9 50 
West Virginia 1,901,974 1.4 458 24.1 1.2 301 , 783 9 9 9 79.0 45 
Wisconsin 3,137,587 2.4 866 27.6 2.2 966 ,813 2.9 2.6 3.8 57.3 ahi 
Wyoming 250,742 0.2 126 50.3 3 91,975 | 4 3.0 2.6 60 
0 100.0 ~—....... 


Totals 131,006,184 100.0 39,163 29.8 100.0 33,683,952 100.0 100. 





* Taken from book, “Why We Have Automobile Accidents”—by H. R. De Silva. 
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New England, namely, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. Obviously, 
while the good work of accident pre- 
vention in the densely populated 
and largely urban area of the East 
shows highly gratifying results, 
there seems to be real need for con- 
centrated attention upon greater 
safety on the traffic arteries of the 
great open spaces of the predomi- 
nantly agricultural West. 

Returns from eleven cities in 
Canada, with a combined popula- 
tion of 2,385,919 in 1941, show a 
motor vehicle accident death rate 
of 15.5, as compared to one of 12.2 
per 100,000 population in 1940. 
Only three of the eleven cities 
showed an improved death rate, 
namely, Brantford, Edmonton, and 
Quebec, all the others having in- 
creased their rate. The number of 
automobile fatalities rose from 289 
in 1940 to 371 the following year, 
and it may be assumed that the 
greatly intensified industrial and 
agricultural activities caused by the 
war, combined with the military 
preparations, are chiefly respon- 
sible for the increase. 

Windsor, Ont., and _ Victoria, 
B. C., had the highest death rates, 
with 20.4 and 20.0, respectively, of 
the eleven Canadian cities, while 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Brantford, 
Ont., with 2.4 and 6.1 per 100,000 
population, had the best records for 
the past year. These two last-named 
cities are the smallest in this group 
of eleven cities, having 32,000 and 
42,000 population, respectively. The 
two largest cities, Montreal with 
900,000, and Toronto with 655,000, 
on the other hand, have a compara- 
tively high automobile accident 
death rate, namely, 14.9 for Mon- 
treal and 18.5 for Toronto. This 
experience, a low rate for the small 
cities and a high rate for the large 
ones, is contrary to the American 
experience which, as mentioned be- 
fore, shows the large cities in a 
consistently favorable position, with 
the rural areas and the small cities 
accounting for most of the motor 
vehicle fatalities. Whatever the 
reasons, the fact that the over-all 
death rate of motor vehicle acci- 
dents in Canadian cities amounting 
to 15.5 per 100,000 population com- 
pares with a city rate of 21.0 in 
American cities, is good testimony 
of the better care and greater dili- 
gence with which our neighbors to 
the north go about their automo- 
biling. 

On another page will be found a 
compilation of statistical facts in 
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uals the test men muy te 
Ul Sta in a calm 


Recurring calms in life insurance 
’ sales can get the best of men down 
| - + + especially when the glassy 
| sea of indifference is broken by only 
: momentary breezes of encourage+ 
ment. 





Perhaps those occasional breezes 
are all that some men need to be 
content, but it’s certainly not enough 
for us at Connecticut General. 
That’s why we work to create steady 
sailing for the men in the field. Our 
complete lines of insurance are de- 
signed to tap a broad range of sales 
opportunities, and these are con- 
stantly being supplemented by new 
timely contracts. In addition, a 
continuing training program keeps 
each man working at peak effective- 
ness, while practical, sales-tested 
promotional material supplements 
his selling efforts. 











Connecticut General men may 
meet an occasional sales calm, but 
the majority move ahead at a re- 
markably fine clip. 





Y, 
a Brean 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 





Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insur- 
ance, Salary Allotment Insurance and An- 
nuities, All Forms of Group Insurance, and 
Group Annuities. 
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which several factors that may be 
considered conducive to the inci- 
dence of fatal automobile accidents, 
are compared with the actual death 
rate, on a state basis. Such con- 
tributing factors may be found in 
the number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered, which would give an idea as 
to the density of traffic; the amount 
of gasoline consumed, which would 
throw light upon the mileage cov- 
ered; the consumption of beer, wine 
and liquor, which might give a hint 
as to the extent of reckless driv- 
ing; the establishment of rural 
speed limits, which might tell us 
where speed is restrained and where 
it is not. 


Close study of this table will en- 
able the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. Here we may only 
briefly comment upon a few of the 
more evident trends. For one, it 
will be seen that those states which 
have either no rural speed limit or 
a very high one, also show a par- 
ticularly high rate of motor vehicle 
fatalities. In the former group we 
find such states as Arizona, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Mexico; in the latter California, 
Florida, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. In view 
of the fact that last year no fewer 
than 25,000 motor vehicle fatalities 
out of a total of 40,000 occurred in 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. - 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. - 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. - 
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rural areas, it may be confidently 
predicted that the introduction of 
rural speed limits where they are 
not now in existence, or the lower- 
ing of these limits where they are 
now fixed at sixty miles an hour, 
to a more reasonable maximum, 
would reduce the number of fatal 
automobile accidents by a consider- 
able amount. 

Studying the column on ‘the con- 
sumption of beer, wine and liquor, 
one will not fail to notice that some 
of the states boasting a high auto- 
mobile death rate have, too, a high 
rate of alcoholic consumption. A 
case in point is Arizona whose 
population is but 0.4 per cent of the 
total United States population but 
whose consumption rate of beer, 
wine and liquor represents 2.9 per 
per cent of the total national con- 
sumption. Similar proportions will 
be found in the case of Florida, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyo- 
ming, all of which, including Ari- 
zona, have a very high rate of 
motor vehicle accident deaths. 

As regards the percentage dis- 
tribution in the various states of 
gas consumption and motor vehicle 
registration, it will be found that, 
generally speaking, the death per- 
centage in rural, i.e., predom- 
inantly agricultural states, is often 
above the percentage in the regis- 
tration and gas consumption col- 
umns, while in the more densely 
populated states the death rate 
percentage is below these figures. 
For example, the first three states, 
Alabama, Arizona and Arkansas, 
have registration percentages of 
1.1, 0.4, and 0.9 out of all registra- 
tions, but have death percentages 
of 1.9, 0.7, and 1.3, respectively. 
This finding checks with the fact 
that the highest population density 
often is accompanied by a very low 
death rate. From the density of 
population column it will be seen 
that Rhode Island, for instance, has 
a population of 674.2 per square 
mile. This state has the lowest 
automobile fatality rate, 12.6 of all 
the states. New Jers2y’s popula- 
tion density is 553.1, Connecticut’s 
348.9, Massachusetts’ 45.9, New 
York’s 281.2—and all these states 
have very low death rates result- 
ing from motor vehicle accidents. 

The cost of these accidents to the 
life insurance companies is con- 
siderable, totaling last year more 
than twenty-six million dollars, 
representing twenty-four thousand 
automobile death claims. The av- 
erage amount of automobile death 
claims paid was $1,113, as com- 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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Total Rejected Applications 328,419 a 
Total Insurance Lost $1,392,417,653 
Distribution by States of Life Insurance Rejected—1941 
(A—Number of applicants rejected; B—Dollar amount of life insurance rejected) 
——— 
n = $ | o | 
ee |Se| = | 
£2 /38/_&| | Cash | Total 
SEs E,Zeé Real Estate | Real Estate Total | Total Collateral | Premium | Loansto | in Office | All Other Admitted 
6S |ES|\ES | Year Owned | Mortgages Bonds | Stocks Loans Notes: Policyholders | and Bank _ Deferred Assets Assets 
239 | 66 | 305 | 1940 $2,059,985,765) $5,957,904, 221 $16,982 70.288 $554,268,843 $8,632,882) $114,767,895 $2,976,108,141 |$1048,429,325| $508,128,370| $591,050,901 |$30802,154,598 
240 | 66 | 306 | 1939 | 2,133,633,964| 5,669,198, 998 | 15,625,852,08 536, 197, 895 5,626,547} 125,443,739 | 3,122,227,729| 928,797,887! 499,892,337; 596,540,321| 29,243,411,498 
240 | 66 | 306 | 1938 | 2,177,300,720| 5,444,459,650| 14,381, 450.999) 537,705,667 7,015,908) 163,101,326) 3,225,832,039| 769,605,813) 485,638,263 penyoye 27,754,660,541 
242 | 66 | 308 | 1937 | 2,190,494,006| 5,229,414,535| 13,182, 960 098; 512,935,034) 8,617,664) 171,224,737| 3,228,259,157| 725,618,717 4,566, 249,049,219 
250 | 65 | 315 | 1936 | 2,144,188,625| 5,111,437,287| 11,782,425,901| 560,074,362) 9,876,464) 181,876,337) 3,229,318,098| 842, 729; 464,1 19,737) Sa 732 819 24,874,316,359 
275 | 65 | 340 | 1935 | 1,986,132, 5,339,860,364| 9,964,946,595 531,377,293; 12,759,589) 184,808,932) 3,354,800,364) 828,597,879) 459,710,145) 553,501,724) 23,216,495, 614 
248 | 65 | 313 | 1934 | 1,689,083, 5,856,609,934) 8,460,289,189| 437,882,520) 15,079,934) 155,660,310) 3,502,114,676| 613,268,083) 456,395,526) 657,410,213| 21,843,793,869 
252 | 66 | 318 | 1933 | 1,264,389, 6,681,652,321, 7,117,321, 318) 439,935,016, 19,502,626) 167,986,105) 3,601,370,082) 451,425,372) 449,299,899| 702,844,514) 20,895,726,259 
260 68 | 328 | 1932 933,947,996) 7,316,093,037| 6,766,924, 729, 523,564,056, 23,648,926) 139,181,956) 3,666,570,007) 323,852,430! 461,683,581| 598,645,340 20,754,112,108 
274 | 68 | 342 | 1931 683,234,746| 7,652,287,150| 6,723,735,232| 517,565,170) 31,322,870/- 116,855,835) 3,252,290,710| 178,661,510) 466,632,976) 537,353,831) 20,159,939,830 
283 | 69 | 352 | 1930 547,562,161) 7,577,943,941| 6,352,333,205) 465,951,112) © 31,008,034) 100,798,448) 2,706,213,747, 152,216,379) 439,893,966) 505,690,104) 18,879,611,097 
285 | 68 353 | 1929 463,864,187) 7,297,308,606| 5,923,888,925| 356,342,635, 31,605,138 89,280,674) 2,290, 713) 146,994, 399,470,972) 482,473,352) 17,482,308,607 
266 | 65 | 331 | 1928 402,549,697; 6,760,792,001| 5,577,191,956) 232,877,735; 32,911,935) 81,701,382 1,918,436,820 140,858,475) 357,440,331; 456,333,429) 15,961,093,741 
261 | 58 | 319 | 1927 350,365,637) 6,183,591,304| 5,078,452,601| 102,093,885) 27,467,444! 78,626,104) 1,706,347,366) 133,485,812) 315,201,688| 416,218,742) 14,391,850,583 
273 | 49 | 322 | 1926 303,417,616) 5,564,257,488, 4,592,911,802) 89,395,494) 25,514,071; 71,481,305) 1,527,908,362) 116,682, 897 283,992,819| 364,244,955) 12,939,806,809 
248 | 60 | 308 | 1925 265,937,751 | 4,799,216,486) 4,331,288,480| 81,461,513) 20,415,797) 66,564,904) 1,378,942,338| 124,252,311| 251,848,058) 217,666,971) 11,537,614,609 
243 | 54 | 297 | 1924 238,652,554| 4,174,768,771| 4,049,231, 785) 48,644,006) 18,093,039) 62,131,069| 1,261,173,659| 126,854,800! 221,049,074! 193,435,623) 10,394,034,380 
242 | 49 | 291 | 1923 243,058,192) 3,661.910,395| 3,815,846,046| 24,449,411 23,506,342) 57,640,236) 1,163,091,518| 119,961,012 195,861,709) 149,295,932) 9,454,620,793 
241 | 45 | 286 | 1922 197,167, 199| 3,122,166,882) 3,657,615,172),- 54,482,806; 25,701,426) 62,487,065 1,078,240,954) 126,843,697) 178,341,763) 149,271,526) 8,652,318,490 
244 | 44 | 288 | 1921 185,888,569 2,792,259,598 3,348,489,722/ 112,627,118, 29,907,223) 65,402,139, 992,670,881; 119,903,451) 152,560 ,326| 138,787,817) 7,936,496,844 
235 | 37 | 272 | 1920 172,010,908) 2,174,863,244| 3,588,728,120 51,355,627, 41,301,118| 38.566,605| $20,348,747) 124,747,016) 130,923, 472| 177,152,167) 7,319,997,018 
228 | 38 | 266 | 1919 168,829,341! 2,084,312,253) 3,248,960,182| 73,320,227, 27,763,328) 35,958,642) 768,981,739 110,658,585) 111,398,052} 128,676,755) 6,758,859,104 
210 30 | 240 | 1918 178,525,415, 2,133,727,783| 3,008,512,883| 81,980,999) 17,730,068  33,668,193| 769,913,575) 85,540,819 98,252, 108,581,037| 6,529,620,899 
214 (27 | 241 | 1917 179,251,583) 2,020,873,6: 2,536.285,638; 83,283,515, 18,056,229) 33,826,618) 775,930,439 104,249,639) 87,102,806; 101,762,650) 5,940,622,780 
213 «28 | 241 | 1916 173,964,782) 1,892,607,916| 2,309,218,646| 83,364,248; 14,965,709| 33,626,284, 752,950,280) 109,634,423; 78,932,793) 87,342,402) 5,536,607,483 
209 | 29 | 238 | 1915 173,367,237) 1,779,279,016| 2,094,687,842) 81,056,074) 16,729,352) 33,042,753) 747,1 16,156) 114,284,715) 73,474,974) 77,272,234) 5,190.310,353 
219 | 31 | 250 | 1914}. 171,173,551| 1,706,385,405 1,981,751,698, 82,552, 532) 20,351,766, 31,707,842| 703,640,172 95,160,368) 68,832,680) 73,616,779 4,935, 252,793 
229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 165,648,871| 1,617,873,512| 1,908,943,698) 65,879,873) 20,590,870) 28,669,834 629,325,113) 73,112,720) 63,397,925) 65,254,511) 4,658,696,337 
224 26 | 250 | 1912 176,248,405| 1,485,103,814| 1,859,523,581|. 95,906,396) . Sapte 28,579,734, 559,124,999| 67,041,884) 58,290,809) 60,768,426| 4,409,292,521 
219 | 21 | 240 | 1911 170,799,114; 1,358,488,374) 1,787,969,415| ~ 99,882,124 001,771 29,600,276, 512,189,723) 74,625,395) 55,052,362) 60,883,134) 4,164,491,688 
198 16 | 214 1910 172,960,857) 1,227,231,592| 1,659,845,447) 129,622,493, 18,941,120) a495,099,854 71,112,566) 50,955,665) 59,107,465) 3,875,877,059 
173 | 16 | 189 | 1909 166,712,430) 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,321| 145,560,729! . 19,547,873) a446,276,468 71,654,128) 47,692,111; 46,224,274) 3,643,857,971 
157 | 14 171 | 1908 166,874,569| 987,253,140 1,452,827,572) 147,069,411 39,618,300) a434,259,309 72,487,594 47,405,112; 41,499,083) 3,380,294,090 
146 14 | 160 | 1907 169,968,545) 921,166,712' 1,280,359,719| 133,137,396| 45,296,378) 348,458,980 67,345,019, 47,318,707) 38,680,897) 3,052,732,353 
122 16 | 138 | 1906 170,020,809 826,418,442; 1,299,394,605 159,728,118 52,979,490) a265,902,863 69,531,565, 46,452,082; 33,825,874) 2,924,253,848 
98 14 112 | 1905 170,616,599| 723,507,218, 1,212,636,997| 172,742,135 46,320,369) a225,568,149 77,053,477, 48,099,132) 29,642,791) 2,706,186,867 
7914) #93) 1904 180,875,035 671,577,813; 1,067,027,851, 172,582,975 42,715,261) a189,738,779 104,027,124) 45,879,455, 24,636,705) 2,498,960,968 
79 13} 92 | 1903 178,185,960, 623,691,963 897,722,617, 165,249,187, 66,807,783) a158,567,609 110,539,666| 43,312,581) 21,143,827) 2,265,221,198 
68 | 12 90 | 1902 170,152,287, 573,262,009 872,087,030, 131,751,255) 61,009,012) a127,927,668 95,783,955) 38,904,365) 20,954,270) 2,091,822,851 
67 13 80 1901 165,530,075 b1,427,313,520 65,360,986, a108,438,671 88,767,719, 34,327,172) 20,046,842) 1,910,784,985 
6115 76 1900 158,119,116 b1,303,321,296 64,488,774, a38,500,575 75,439,996! 33,268,627) 19,275,879| 1,742,414,173 
a Includes loans to policyholders. b—Bonds, Mortgage loans and stocks. (1941 totals are not yet available.) 
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Trend of Use of Optional Mode of Settlements in 1930, 
1940 and 1941 








Aetna Life, Hartford 

Bankers Life, lowa 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Equitable Life, New York 


Equitable Life, lowa 

Genera! American, St. Louis 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
Lincoin National, Fort Wayne 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield 


Metropolitan, New York 
Mutua! Benefit 

Mutual Life, New York 
National Life, Vermont 

New England Mutual, Boston 


New York Life, New York 
Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
Phoenix Mutual 


Provident Mutual 
Prudertial 

State Mutual 
Travelers 

Union Central 


Totals 


As of December 31, 1941- 


Paid for 
Death 
Claims, 
Matured 
Endowments 
and Doubie 
Indemnity 


46,730,457 
~ 8,753,916 


~ 15,462,851 


11,329, 206 
82,482,802 


5,671,184 
7,907,91 


8 S883 


sB888 883% 
ET 


BuSS S888 Nok. 
82 


2383 
wns 


1275 
22,519,835 
7,937,028 


13,650,941 
188,948,913 
6,971, 4 
52,654,6 
16,575, 850 


Optional 
Modes 
of 
Settlement 
Used 


2,153,014 
14,795, 100 


44,464,423 


42,707,248 
26 937,097 
1,605, 463 
15,226,894 
4,677,609 


7,516,791 


2,595,810 


1,093, 580,235 346,221,744 


15.66 
31.66 


Payments 
Made 
Under 

Various 

Settlement 

Options 


11, 187,443 
2,116,622 
2,562,914 
3,809, 438 

23,693,464 
2,097,867 

713,699 
3,981,728 
985,611 
9,169,001 


24,106, 464 
4,929,951 
22,594,282 


9, 183,821 
2,114,570 


Gee 2 
Baey 


11,277,247 
5,996,116 


-As of December 31, 1940- 


Endowments 
and Double 
Indemnity 


45,167,849 

8,697,714 
14,112,467 
12,216,553 
81,229,667 


5,339,916 
8,003,294 
645,730 


43,645, 
9,562,369 
21,517,552 


287 ,578 , 567 
28,328,510 
56,999,066 

7,798,276 
15,999,614 


88,004,689 
49 265, 569 
2,731,115 
24,036,779 
7,728,230 


13,651,074 
185, 414,904 

7,051, 446 
51,696,018 
17,134,724 


Optional 
Modes 


of 
Settlement 
Used 


¥. =. 947 

530,881 
a: '998, 410 
7,515,634 
36,760,475 


3,386,990 

629, 256 
7,079,855 
1,610,513 
14, 130,338 


43,664,741 


4,101,411 


6,933,742 
29, 258 ,336 
3,171,885 
16,090,781 
2,333,365 


212,852,616 1,092,911,692 336,093,598 


Per 
Cent 


38.83 
40.60 
35.42 
61,52 
45.25 


63.43 


30.75 


Payments 
Made 
Under 
Various 


Settlement 
Options 


11,132,059 
1,873,260 
2,229,624 
3, 187,460 

20,811,935 
1,890,836 

708 ,473 

3,653,598 
1,020,442 
8,434,205 

20,688,382 


8,471,103 
13,499,313 


5,837,221 
194,820,568 


Endowments 
and Double 
Indemnity 


37,400, 253 
10,716,897 
10, 165, 788 
8,950, 135 
72,241,816 


3,999, 159 
10,837,345 
17,583,798 

7,395,442 
17,225,008 


107,244,860 
25,823,403 
53,734,228 


6,683,957 
11,740,569 
75,776,617 
43,190,849 

1,934, 152 
23,610,916 

5,442,838 


12,288,829 


697,061 287 


Optional 
odes 


of 
Settiement 
Used 


155,875 


-—— — 
8 
w 
rr 
nS 


1, 


1,838,519 
8,373,752 
1 


84,256,174 


As of December 31, 1930- 
or 


Payments 
Made 
Under 
Various 
Per Settlement 
Cent Options 


11.11 2,104,404 


‘ 768 
32.22 2,107,471 
3.08 1,650,124 
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How the Average Life Insurance Total 


Income Dollar Was Used in 1941 


Vana Death Benefits 


19.1 cts. Paid to Living Policyholders, Except Dividends 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Income Payments 


30.8 cts. Added to Assets 


Commissions and Agency Expenses 
Home Office Salaries 


Taxes and Fees 


43 cts. Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 


Asset Adjustments 








We, the People! 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

We Paid to Ourselves as Bene- 
ficiaries for Death Claims. ... $941 ,093,786 $958,825,841 $954,941,610 $960,012,734 $997,724,248 
Or an Average of... $874.67 $876.18 $917.17 $914.24 $930.41 

We Paid to Ourselves as Living 
Policyholders $1,488,130,163 $1,478,146,132 $1.623,147,589 $1,681,513,221  $1,682,941,011 

We Paid to Ourselves for Income 
Payments. . $132,139,484 $166,528,446 $175,906,976 $184,303,108 $213,400,837 
We Paid for Taxes $116,864,806 $127,161,746 $131,393,350 $135,395,064 $135,280,416 


We Have for Future Payments 
to Ourselves as Policyholders.. $24,874,316,359 $26,249,049,219 $27,754,660,541 $29,243,411,498 $30,802,154,598 
Or an Average of... .. $414.57 $437.48 $462.58 $487.39 $513.37 

We Have Invested New Funds 

in Mortgages, Real Estate, 


Bonds and Stocks, etc. $1,662,198,486  $1,646,705,751  $1,613,035,102 $1,626,207,512  $1,743,818,445 
We Have Insurance in Force 
for Ourselves of $104,667,205,924 $109,572,450,959 $111,054,688,910 $113,976,518,547 $117,794,384,063 
Or an Average of........... 744.45 $1,826.21 $1,850.91 $1,899.61 $1,963.24 
We Pay Premiums in Relation to 
Our National Income of....... 5.65% 5.29% 5.97% 5.51% 5.18% 


. Figures for 1941 are estimates. 
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1941* 
$1,015,000,000 
$936.00 
$1,695,000,000 


$230,000,000 
$136,000,000 


$32,500,000,000 
$541.67 
$2,000,000,000 


$122,000,000,000 
$2,033.33 


4.75% 











How Each Dollar of Total Life 


VERYONE wants to know what the 

life insurance companies do with 
the dollars of income that they re- 
ceive. The prospect and policyholder 
are interested in this, as well as the 
companies and their agents. In fact, 
the public in general is entitled to 
the facts; and the companies them- 
selves are only too glad to have the 
data in the hands of all citizens be- 
cause the more the public is en- 
lightened about the truth regarding 
life insurance, the less chance there 
will be for critics and politicians to 
attack the business with impunity. 
On this page will be found the answer 


the life insurance total 
lar?” 

To begin with, out of the total life 
insurance income dollar, the com- 
panies pay out 17.1 cents in the form 
of death benefits to beneficiaries. 
Then they pay to living policyholders 
(exclusive of dividends) just 19.1 
cents. Those two items alone are 
well worth noting because they di- 
rectly refute the ancient slur against 
life insurance to the effect that “you 
have to die to win.” It may seem 
that by this time that defamation 
should have been so far buried by the 
truth that none would even think of 


income dol- 





that a few critics still mouth the 
phrase in condemning life insurance 
to the less enlightened portion of our 
voters. 

For dividends to policyholders, the 
companies which are doing business 
on the participating basis paid 7.7 
cents of their total income dollar. 
Against this is the payment, by all 
companies shown in the tabulation 
herewith, of 5 cents out of the in- 
come dollar for income payments to 
beneficiaries under life insurance 
contracts. Thus, of the total in- 
come dollar they receive, the com- 
panies pay out, directly under their 






























































to the question of “What becomes of repeating it, but the fact remains policies, 48.9 cents. Furthermore, 
{in thousand dollars) 
? | | | 
} Paid to Total Amt 
| Living | | | | Paid to 
NAME OF COMPANY Policy 7 Total | saa | | Pei: 
holders ividends | ‘aid to / | oldere 
Total Death | Cents} Except | Cents| to Policy-|Cents| Income |Cents| Policy- | Cents} to | Gents | and Added| Cents 
Income Benefits | Used Dividends Used holders | Used | Payments Uecd _holders Used Assets | Used | to Assets | Used 
$ $ $ om $ | “oh 
Acacia Mutual Life 18, 153 2,942) 16.2 2,676) 14.8 | 607| 3.3 678| 3.7 6,903} 38.0}  7,456| 41.1 | 14,359) 79.1 
Aetna Life 160,433 42,056) 26.2 21,397) 13.3 1,892) 1.2 11,673) 7.3 77,018 48.0 62,458) 38.9 | 139,476) 86.9 
American National, Texas 27,141 3,899) 14.4 3,083) 11.4 5) 77| «43 7,064) 26.1 9,646) 35.5 16,710) 61.6 
American United 10,651 3,537; 33.2 1,465; 13.8 149} 1.4 216; 2.0 5,367| 50.4 2,120] 19.9 7,487) 70.3 
Bankers Life, lowa 42,660 8,166) 19.1 5,877| 13.8 3,521| 8.3 2,904; 6.8 20,468) 48.0 15,198) 35.6 5,666) 83.6 
| 
Berkshire Life | 12,908 2,515) 19.4 1,998) 15.5 | 627| 4.9 | 901; 7.0) 6,041) 46.8 1,818) 14.1 7,859) 60.9 
California-Western States "11,134 1,935) 17.4 2,174) 19.5 | 470; 4.2 698; 6.3 | 5,277) 47.4 2,653| 23.8 7,930) 71.2 
Connecticut General *66, 825 13,182) 19.7 9,618) 14.4 | 1,069; 1.6 2,615; 3.9 26,484) 39.6 30,418) 45.5 , 902) 85.1 
Connecticut Mutual 74,202 9,378) 12.6 11,899) 16.1 5,374, 7.2 5,221| 7.0 | 31,872) 42.9 29, 420| 39.7 61,292) 82.6 
Continenta! Assurance a 1,537) 17.2 1,195) 13.4 6} «WD 229) 2.5 “7 33.2 3,712) 41.4 | 6,679) 74.6 
| } | 
Equitable, New York "459,177 73,770} 16.1 89,220) 19.4 36,796; 8.0 26,834) 5.8 226,620) 49.3 | 171,951] 37.5 | 398,571) 86.8 
Equitable, lowa } 35,861 4,472) 12.5 5,851) 16.3 2,758) 7.7 2,702} 7.5 15,783) 44.0 | 13,524) 37.7 29,307| 81.7 
Fidelity Mutua! 24,460 4,025) 16.5 5,269) 21.5 | 1,727) 7.1 1,254) 5.1 12,275) 50.2 | 6,353) 26.0 | 18,628) 76.2 
Genera! American } 22,088) 6,971) 31.6 4,712) 21.3 485) 2.2 960; 4.3 13,128) 59.4 3,549) 16.1 | 16,677) 75.5 
Great Southern | 10,208) 1, 935] 19.0 1,619] 15.9 | 75| 47 268) 2.6 | 3,897 38.2 2/804) 28.3 6,791| 66.5 
| | | | | | 
Guardian Life 27 , 698) 3,807; 13.8 4,445) 16.0 | 2,001; 7.2 1,824) 6.6 12,077) 43.6 | 8,131) 29.4 20,208) 73.0 
Home, New York 21,900 3,381) 15.4 3,288) 15.0 | 1,464; 6.7 1,393; 6.4 9,526) 43.5 7,973) 36.4 | 17,499) 79.9 
Jefferson Standard 21,217) 3,480} 16.4 2,493; 11.8 | 676) 3.2 788) 3.7 | 7,437) 35.1 | 7,358) 34.7 | 14,795) 69.8 
John Hancock *267 , 877) 37,829) 14.1 37,118) 13.9 21,543) 8.0 6,510) 2.4 103,000) 38.4 | 111,663) 41.7 214,663) 80.1 
Kansas City Life 26, 813| 3,089; 11.5 4,938) 18.4 | 255, +.0 625, 2.3 8.907) 33.2 | aoe 46.5 21,382) 79.7 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 24,783) 3,909; 15.8 3,140) 12.7 6) 183| 7 7,238) 29.2 8,477| 34.2 15,715) 63.4 
Massachusetts Mutual 123,212) 18,525) 15.0 19,447) 15.8 | 9,192) 7.5 14,362) 11.6 61,526) 49.9 36,799) 29.9 98,325) 79.8 
Metropolitan Life *1, 080,926 177,733! 16.4 255,580) 23.6 110,855) 10.3 26,449| 2.5 570,617) 52.8 273,642) 25.3 844,259) 78.1 
Minnesota Mutua! 10,450, —-1,610| 15.4 | 1,519) 14.5 | 774| 7.4 | 616 5.9|  4,519| 43.2| 3,632) 34.8 8:151| 78.0 
Monumental Life 12,177 1,217; 10.0 | 1, 196) 9.8 120; 1.0 17; «1 2,550) 20.9 4,107) 33.7 0.607) 54.7 
Mutual Benefit 127,798 25,303) 19.8 15,792) 12.4 12,906) 10.1 | 10,715} 8.4 64,716) 50.6 42,258) 33.0 106,974) 83.7 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 229/908,  49,345| 21.5 | 52,866) 23.0 13'330| 5.8| 15.084) 6.5 | 130.625) 56.8 |  51.938| 22.6 | 182,563) 79.4 
Mutual Trust 9,420 974] 10.3; 1,535] 16.3 744) 7.9 | 461| 4.9 3,714] 39.4| 3,596) 38.2 7,310) 77.6 
National Life, Vermont 38,275 6,012) 15.7 | 7,873) 20.6 3,885) 10.2 2,038} 5.3 | 19,808) 51.8 | 11,382) 29.7 31,190) 81.5 
National Life & Accident 36,336 3,729] 10.2 5,265) 14.5 | | 142) .4) 9,136) 25.1 12,165) 33.5 21,301) 58.6 
| | } | | } 
New England Mutual 94,312 13,081} 13.9 13,694 14.5 8,445, 9.0 | 5,952) 6.3 | 41,172) 43.7 34,341) 36.4 75,513; 80.1 
New York Life 448 ,650 70,488) 15.7 92,310, 20.6 38,264) 8.5 | 36,372) 8.1 | 237,434) 52.9 119,063) 26.5 356,497) 79.5 
Northwestern Mutual 228,213 43,621; 19.1 27,233; 11.9 33,234) 14.6 18,168) 8.0 122,255) 53.6 | 79,193) 34.7 201,448) 88.3 
Northwestern National | 16,823) 2,437) 14.5 2,452) 14.6 799; 4.8 | 948; 5.6 6,637) 39.5 6,501) 38.6 13,138) 78.1 
Pacific Mutual t | *%33,528) 6,037; 18.0 | 8,773) 26.2 1,479| 4.4 1,970; 5.9 18,259) 54.5 7,177) 21.4 25,436) 75.9 
Penn Mutual | 123 , 826) 19,878) 16.1 24,050, 19.4 10,258; 8.3 12,055) 9.7 66,241) 53.5 37,843) 30.6 104,084) 84.1 
Phoenix Mutual 46,277) 6,367) 13.8 8,990) 19.4 2,109| 4.6 | 3,341; 7.2) 20,808) 45.0 17,953} 38.8 | 38,761) 83.8 
Provident Mutua! 60, 430} 8,375| 13.9 13,620) 22.5 4,532) 7.5 | 4,477| 7.4 31,004) 51.3 ' 18,861} 31.2 49,865) 82.5 
Prudential Insurance *909 , 866) 146,843) 16.1 182,472) 20.1 73,396; 8.1 25,627) 2.8 428,338) 47.1 258,775) 28.4 687,113) 75.5 
Reliance Life *25, ad ,991, 15.8 4,620) 18.3 1,317; 5.2 1,481, 5.9 | 11,409; 45.2 8,996) 35.7 20,405) 80.9 
Southwestern Life 17 org 2,521; 14.8 2,547, 15.0 89 5 | 481, 2.8 | 5,639) 33.1 7,228) 42.5 12, 867 75.6 
State Life, Indiana 8,607) 2,152) 25.0 2,233; 25.9 556; 6.5 323) 3.8 5,264) 61.2 893; 10.3 | 6,157) 71.5 
State Mutual 32,532 6,155, 18.9 4,566 14.0 3,355) 10.3 | 2,500) 7.7 16,576) 50.9 9,948) 30.6 26, 524| 81.5 
Travelers Insurance 166 , 857) 45,142) 27.1 33,749) 20.2 12 11,278) 6.8 | 90,181) 54.1 50,902) 30.5 141, 083} 84.6 
Union Central 72,136 14,558) 20.2 11,776) 16.3 3,892) 5.4 6,506; 9.0 36,732) 50.9 22,771; 31.6 59, 503| 82.5 
Western & Southern 42,736 7,040) 16.5 7,542) 17.6 131} .3] 14,713) 34.4 14/349 33.6 29, 062! os. 0 
TOTAL 5,370,660 918,939| 17.1 | 1,025,187) 19.1 415,049 7.7 270,047 5.0 2,629,222) 48.9 | 1,653,560) 30.8 | 4,282, 782 7. 7 
* Exclusive of acc ide nt and he alth pre miums. Participating and non-participating dep: urtments. a Includes .6 cents used in 
in dividends to stockholders. dIncludes 3.0 cents used in dividends to 


dividends paid to stockholders. b Includes 
stockholders. elIncludes .4 cents used 
.38 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


dends to stockholders. 
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in dividends to stockholders. 
cents used in dividends to stockholders. i 


j Includes 10.8 cents (1.4 cents cash in 


5 cents used 


h Includes 4.1 


and 9.4 cents stock) used 


f Includes 2.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


g Includes 
.1 cents used in divi- 


Includes 
k Includes .6 


dividends to stockholders. 











Insurance Income Was Used in 1941 


they add 30.8 cents to assets which 
are used for protection of policy- 
holders under what amounts to a 
careful trusteeship of public funds. 
The table here shows that the total 
paid out of the income dollar, to 
policyholders as well as for assets 
which will be used for future pay- 
ments to policyholders, was 79.7 
cents in 1941. 

In the light of all the criticisms 
heaped upon the life insurance com- 
panies on the ground that the ac- 
quisition cost of the business is too 
high and that funds are recklessly 
squandered in agency expenses, it is 
to be noted that the data furnish an 


instant refutation. The financial 
statements of the companies given in 
our table reveal that only 6.6 cents 
of their total income dollar went for 
the combined classifications of com- 
missions and agency expenses. Home 
office salaries—that prime target for 
verbal sharpshooters who would at- 
tempt to undermine public confidence 
in the institution of life insurance— 
took, on the average, only 2.1 cents 
of the income dollar. Attention of 
all those who honestly and fairly 
seek the true status of life insurance 
can well be drawn to the circum- 
stance that while 2.1 cents goes for 
home office salaries, this can be com- 


{in thousand dollars) 


pared with a matter of 2.3 cents paid 
in taxes and fees as levied by the 
several States and the various county 
and other authorities. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that only a 
small part of the insurance tax dol- 
lar (less than 5 cents) goes for the 
cost of supervision of the business. 
All the remaining 95 cents go to the 
general tax funds. 

Total expenses of the life insur- 
ance companies shown here amounted 
to only 15.3 cents of the income dol- 
lar and included the cost of commis- 
sions and agency expense, taxes and 
fees, home office salaries, investmet.c 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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| Investment | | 
Com- | | Expenses | 
missions and Ali | Total NAME OF COMPANY 
and Home Taxes Other ; Expenses Asset 
Agency | Cents Office Cents an Cents | Operating Cents | Including | Cents; Adjust- | Cents Total Cents 
Expenses | Used Salaries | Used Fees Used Costs Used | Taxes | Used ments sed Income Used 
t t $ ee $ | $ 
1,281; 7.0 904; 5.0 448) 2.5 1,022; 5.6 3,655) 20.1 139 8 18,153} 100.0 Acacia Mutual Life 
6,901; 4.3 1,919} 1.2 2,823) 1.8 | 04,980) 3.1 | 16,623) 10.4 4,334) 2.7 160,433; 100.0 ....,. Aetna 
6,585) 24.2 803; 3.0 672) 2.5 b1,905| 7.0 | 9,965) 36.7 466; 1.7 27,141} 100.0 American National, Texas 
743) 7.0 411; 3.9 205; 1.9 634 5.9 1,993) 18.7 1,171; 11.0 10,651; 100.0 ... American United 
2,237) 5.2 1,003} 2.4 824; 1.9 1,686} 4.0 5,750) 13.5 1,244) 2.9 42,660} 100.0 .. .Bankers Life, lowa 
7 6.0 316) 2.4 382) 3.0 852) 6.6 | 2,330) 18.0 2,719) 21.1 12,908} 100.0 . .....Berkshire Life 
890} 8.0 421; 3.8 168) 1.5 d1,135 10.2 | 2,614) 23.5 590} 5.3 11,134} 100.0 California-Western States 
3,453) 5.2 1,151} 1.7 1,312} 2.0 e2,622) 3.9 | 8,538) 12.8 1,385) 2.1 66,825) 100.0 ....... Connecticut General 
4,505) 6.1 1,115} 1.8 1,398; 1.9 1,893; 2.5 8,911) 12.0 3,999) 5.4 74,202} 100.0 ....... Connecticut Mutual 
887; 9.9 319} 3.6 126) 1.4 f631| 7.0 1,963) 21.9 306; 3.5 8,948} 100.0 .. .Continental Assurance 
14,743) 3.2 6,720} 1.5 8,192) 1.8 14,004) 3.0 43,659) 9.5 16,947) 3.7 459,177) 100.0 ....... Equitable, New York 
1,908} 5.3 908; 2.5 704; 2.0 91,482) 4.1 | 5,002; 13.9 1,552) 4.4 35,861; 100.0 .... Equitable, lowa 
1,195} 5.0 593, 2.4 642) 2.5 1,510) 6.2 | 3,940) 16.1 1,892) 7.7 24,460} 100.0 Fidelity Mutual 
828} 3.7 787| 3.6 | 661; 3.0 2,196; 9.9 | 4,472) 20.2 939; 4.3 22,088} 100.0 General American 
941) 9.2 571; 5.6 | 293; 2.9 wis 7.3 | 2,547| 25.0 871; 8.5 10,209} 100.0 .... Great Southern 
| 
1,772) 6.4 711; 2.6 887; 3.2 12,003) 7.2 | sar] 19.4 2,117) 7.6 27,698; 100.0 Guardian Life 
1,735, 7.9 631; 2.9 437; 2.0 879| 4.0 | 3,682) 16.8 | 719} 3.3 21,900} 100.0 .... Home, New York 
1,914) 9.1 | 601; 2.8 579} 2.7 | j2,934| 13.8 6,028) 28.4 394; 1.8 21,217) 100.0 ..... Jefferson Standard 
26,723) 10.0 | 4,977; 1.9 5,072) 1.9 9,695; 3.6 46,467) 17.4 6,747| 2.5 267,877; 100.0 ....... John Hancock 
2,005) 7.4 | 634, 2.4 472) 1.8 | k1,148) 4.3 4,259) 15.9 1,172) 4.4 26,813} 100.0 . . Kansas City Life 
j | | 
4,192] 16.9 | 875} 3.5 | 710; 2.9 12,349) 9.5 8,126; 32.8 o42| 3.8 | 24,783} 100.0 Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 
5,107} 4.2 1,758} 1.4} 3,119) 2.5 4,358, 3.5 14,342) 11.6 10,545) 8.6 123,212}; 100.0 Massachusetts Mutua! 
85,497] 7.9 | 29,282) 2.7 28,834) 2.7 51,493 4.8 195,106) 18.1 41,561; 3.8 1,080,926) 100.0 .... Metropolitan Life 
782) 7.5 | 380) 3.6 | 188) 1.8 534, 5.1 1,884) 18.0 415) 4.0 10,450} 100.0 ..Minnesota Mutual 
3,140) 25.8 | 412) 3.4) 379; 3.1 n1,038| 8.5 4,969) 40.8 551) 4.5 12,177; 100.0 ....Monumental Life 
5,068} 4.0 | 2,042) 1.6 4,178! 3.2 3,293} 2.6 14,581; 11.4 6,243) 4.9 | 127,798} 100.0 Mutual Benefit 
8,553} 3.7 | 3,783) 1.6 | 5,329) 2.3 | 7,326; 3.2 24,991| 10.9 22,354) 9.7 229,908} 100.0 Mutual Life, N. Y. 
669) 7.1 | 257| 2.7 191; 2.0 387; 4.2 1,504) 16.0 606; 6.4 9,420} 100.0 . Mutual Trust 
2,294) 6.0 | 718} 1.9 760) 2.0 1,554) 4.0 5,326; 13.9 1,758) 4.6 38,275} 100.0 National Life, Vermont 
10,621} 29.2 | 789, 2.2 1,314) 3.6 01,923) 5.3 14,647) 40.3 | 388} 1.1 | 36,336; 100.0 .. National Life & Accident 
5,671| 6.0 | 1,313) 1.4 2,047; 2.2 2,811) 3.0) 11,842) 12.6 | 6,957) 7.3 | 94,312) 100.0 New England Mutual 
14,093} 3.1 8,527; 1.9 9,439; 2.1 21,515) 4.8 53,574| 11.9 | 38,579) 8.6 | 448,650} 100.0 .. New York Life 
9,697) 4.2 | 2,965, 1.3 | 3,681; 1.6 5,682) 2.5 | 22,025; 9.6 4,740; 2.1} 228,213} 100.0 Northwestern Mutuai 
1,583) 9.4 728; 4.3 319} 1.9 p682| 4.1 3,312) 19.7 373) 2.2 | 16,823} 100.0 Northwestern Natienal 
2,132) 6.4 921! 2.7 664; 2.0 1,387) 4.1 | 5,104) 15.2 2,988) 8.9! 33,528} 100.0 ....t Pacific Mutual 
5,546) 4.5 2,311; 1.9 2,664) 2.1 4,741; 3.8 15,262) 12.3 4,480) 3.6 123,826} 100.0 Penn Mutual 
2,138) 4.6 884, 1.9 1,161; 2.5 1,520) 3.3 5,703) 12.3 1,813} 3.9 46,277; 100.0 Phoenix Mutual 
3,006; 5.0 1,124, 1.9 1,439| 2.4 2,511) 4.1 8,080; 13.4 | 2,485) 4.1 60,430) 100.0 Provident Mutual 
78,736) 8.7 18,032) 2.0 23,775) 2.6 44,600, 4.9 165,143) 18.2 7,610) 6.3 | 909,866; 100.0 | Prudential Insurance 
2,450) 9.7 499| 2.0 376; 1.5 r65\5 2.6 3,980) 15.8 830} 3.3 25,215} 100.0 | ; ... Reliance Life 
} | 
1,421) 8.4 720| 4.2 137 8 31,279) 7.5 3,557; 20.9 588) 3.5 | 17,012} 100.0 | Southwestern Life 
567| 6.6 | 287; 3.3 | 279| 3.2 899| 10.5 | 2,032) 23.6 | 418| 4.9 | 8,607} 100.0 . State Life, Indiana 
1,893) 5.8 724| 2.2 | 893; 2.7 | 1,652; 5.1 5,162) 15.8 | 846; 2.6 32,532} 100.0 | : State Mutual 
7,494) 4.5 3,082) 1.8 | 3,632) 2.2 5,498] 3.3 | 19,706) 11.8 | 6,068} 3.6 | 166,857) 100.0 | ... Travelers Insurance 
3,300! 4.6 1,620} 2.2 1,720} 2.4 | 2,303; 3.2 8,943) 12.4 | 3,690) 5.1 | 72,136) 100.0 Union Central 
7,773) 18.2 1,033; 2.4 1,021; 2.4 t3,485) 8.1 13,312} 31.1 362 9 42,736) 100.0 | Western & Southern 
355,449, 6.6 110,561, 2.1 124,546) 2.3 229,428) 4.3 819,984) 15.3 267,894 5.0 5,370,660) 100.0 | ‘ .. TOTAL 
ts used in dividends to stockholders. J Includes 4.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. n Includes 3.3 cents used in dividends 
to stockholders. o Includes 1.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. p Includes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. fr In- 


cludes .2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. s Includes 3.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. t Includes 3.3 cents used 


dividends to stockholders. 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1941 
—WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


ANALYSIS OF 1941 ORDINARY POLICIES 


TYPES SOLD SIZE SOLD CLAIMS PAID 
Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
Whole Life 1,492,185 Under $1,000 116,950 $50,840,000 Under $1,000 30,030 $19,069,050 
Limited Payment 694,025 $1,000 to $2,500 3,106,205  3,445,640,000 $1,001 to $2,500 177,018 294,734,970 
Endowment at 85 672,145 $2,501 to $5,000 973,010  1,767,100,000 $2,501 to $5,000 59,413 157,444,450 
Period Endowments 513,825 $5,001 to $7,500 115,070 420,660,000 $5,001 to $7,500 5,930 36,469,500 
Income 266,445 $7,501 to $10,000 208,785 748,660,000 $7,501 to $10,000 12,272 92,653,600 


Ordinary Life Increase Premiums 383,625 $10,001 to $25,000 105,090  1,143,080,000 $10,001 to $25,000 7,611 121,776,000 
$25,001 to $50,000 20,250 392,780,000 $25,001 to $50,000 1,977 59,804,250 


Other Birthday Endowments 209,715 $50,001 to $100,000 4,115 177,120,000 $50,001 to $100,000 690 40,400,000 
Term 187,860 Over $100,000 525 54,120,000 Over $100,000 59 14,750,000 
Family Income 116,715 
Annuities 113,460 
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Stressing Economic Force 
Of Life Insurance 


ONSIDERABLE light on_ the 

force that life insurance has on 
the economic stability of the average 
family, bereft of its head and unpro- 
tected by life insurance, may be 
gathered from a study of the aver- 
age death claim payment. Of course 
not all death claims paid are on the 
head of a family, neither are all in- 
sured restricted to one policy. By 
and large, however, the force of a 
life insurance estate, even minimized, 


age death payment was in excess of 
$5,000. The highest average was paid 
by the Home Life of New York, at 
$9,103. The average payment of the 
Southwest Life of Dallas, was $8,670, 
and the State Mutual of Baltimore, 
was $7,424. Companies which had 
over $4,000 and under $5,000 num- 
bered seven. Thirteen companies 
made payments in excess of $3,000 
and under $4,000. Twelve companies 
ranged between $2,000 and $3,000, 


while five companies were under 
$2,000, with the National Life of Ver- 
mont and the Western and Southern 
at $956 and $893 showing the lowest 
average payment. 

In total payments, the highest 
average was that of the Connecticut 
General of Hartford at $5,413. There 
were nine other companies whose pay- 
ments were in excess of $4,000. Pay- 
ments of 12 companies ranged be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000; and those 
of 18 companies were between $2,000 
and $3,000. Eight companies paid 
average death claims of less than 
$2,000. The lowest was that of the 
Monumental Life of Baltimore, with 
$1,040. 





is apparent. 








Average Claim Paid in 1941 

On page 19, the average death 
claim, paid in 1941 by companies 
which had in force at the end of 
1941 over $200,000,000 of life insur- 
ance, is shown. In the table, only 
ordinary life insurance is considered. 
For purposes of comparative study, 
the death claim payments are divided 
into those paid under full life policies, 
endowment policies, and term and 
other. In general, in all instances, the 
average would be something near 
$3,000. 

In the case of whole life policies 


Sure, We'll Help 


Farmers & Bankers men along with 
other life agents have been one of 


the greatest single factors in the 






17 were over $2,000 and under $3,000. first life companies authorized to 
In seven cases the average was under 
$2,000. Highest average payment for 
this class of policy was $5,723 for 
the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, while the lowest 
was $1,039, the average of the Monu- 
mental Life of Baltimore, Marylend. 


iff 
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Our home office employees are de- 
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10% of their salaries for the pur- 


chase of war bonds. 
Endowment Payments 

For payments under endowment 
policies, the largest average death 
payment was that of the Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, which had an 
average of $7,051. The lowest aver- 
age death payment on endowment 
policies was of the Monumental Life 
of Baltimore for $1,011. Of the com- 
panies shown, two had average pay- 
ments in excess of $5,000; three had 
in excess of $4,000 and under $5,000; 
twelve had averages above $3,000 and 


In addition to over Four Million 
Dollars of U. S. Government Bonds, 
Farmers & Bankers has purchased 


the limit of war bonds allowed to 





any one purchaser. 


The FARMERS & BANKERS Life Insurance Company 





under $4,000; fifteen were above HOME OF RADIO STATION KEFBI 

$2,000 and under $3,000; and sixteen w i 2 et Fe 

were under $2,000, with the lowest at H. K. LINDSLEY_F. B. JACOBSHAGEN 

$1,011. President Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
J. H. STEWART, JR. 


On term and other contracts there Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


were eight companies where the aver- 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
PAYS OFF 


Record of death claims 


is irrefutable proof that 
policies bulwark our en- 


tire national economy 


HE intimacy in which life insur- 

ance reaches the American family 
and its influence on their lives is 
never so forcefully in evidence than 
in consideration of the payments 
of death claims. No community exists 
in the United States but that in the 
course of a year it has opportunity to 
contrast the plight of a family be- 
reft of its breadwinner, when no in- 
surance check is available with that 
of a family similarly situated finan- 
cially whose head had the foresight 
and perseverance to provide against 
adversity by a life insurance policy. 
The one is financially able to face the 
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ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES 
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days ahead serenely and confidently, 
while to the other’s grief is added 
fear and despair. All over America 
year in and year out the difference 
between comfort and distress; be- 
tween education and the lack of it; 
between bankruptcy and _ solvency; 
between a home maintained and a 
family dispersed, is represented by 
the benefits in dollars forthcoming 
from life insurance ownership. 

Last year death claims were daily 
paid in the United States by old line 
legal reserve insurance companies 
amounting to: $3,675,849. In New 
York the total daily payments as a 








Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 


Death Claims Matured Paid to 
Paid E ) + my i+ + 





Lapsed, 


Surrendered Disability 


and Purchased) Dividendsto and Double | Total Paid 


Policies Policyholders| Indemnity | Policyhoiders 


| $647,830,619| $457,928,463, $142,769,831| $2,651,904,625 


1941 $981,623,415, $273,418,673) $148,333,624 
1940 976,935,400) 275,130,520| 142,284,323) 688,450,122) 455,046,646) 141,818,248) 2,680,665,259 
1939 943,184,267, 241,617,173) 133,616,293) 731,581,294) 456,527,427, 134,999,501) 2,641,525,955 
1938 934,009,674, 175,924,384) 123,212,177; 771,155,095) 446,878,353, 126,909,516) 2,578,089,199 
1937 937,283,408, 154,689,369) 109,835,599) 669,302,157) 435,431,355) 130,430,085 2,436,971,973 
1936 919,265,662} 154,238,990 94,782,201; 712,677,884) 418,282,872} 129,976,340) 2,429,223,949 
1935... = 877,418,214, 144,981,403) 76,068,952) 882,533,120; 424,255,553) 129,856,003, 2,535,113,245 
1934 875,387,980! 129,429,299 58,235,779) 1,077,822,784| 437,704,672; 126,365,987) 2,704,946,501 
1933 877,064,926, 121,054,328 42,199,600) 1,356,612,800| 499,443,233) 120,059,333) 3,016,434,220 
1932 905,267,283) 122,601,393 36,509,024) 1,346,113,242) 562,693,518; 113,829,227) 3,087,013,687 
1931 915,144,509) 116,977,150 29,000,774; 861,023,123) 584,599,181 99,806,416) 2,606,551,153 
1930 855,744,910) 112,026,581 23,322,889) 614,223,003, 553,657,550 87,801,172) 2,246,776,105 
1929 807,804,940| 108,763,478 21,235,255, 447,950,934 513,205,336 62,546,714) 1,961,506,657 
1928 705,924,313 89,865,683 16,792,174) 369,210,430) 465,823,537 51,118,601; 1,698,734, 
1927 613,515,460 89,159,521 13,002,443, 324,525,227| 417,861,771 41,834,235 1,499,898,657 
1926 569,077,143 98,714,975) 11,246,545; 282,904,732} 376,913,010 34,344,939) 1,373,201,344 
1925 493,391,370, 114,472,948) 9,954,583, 248,624,612) 351,149,623 28,576,022) 1,246,169,158 
1924 449,728,607| 138,625,738) 10,127,242) 235,697,774, 351,054,410 20,038,174) 1,205,271,945 
1923 420,834,904, 142,873,746) 9,967,133) 225,280,197, 274,697,041 15,460,985; 1,089,114,006 
1922 370,078,423} 138,350,396 9,476,926, 218,397,804) 259,786,158 9,624,341, 1,005,714,048 
TOTAL ‘se 15,428,684,808| 2,942,915,747| 1,119,203,536 12,711,916,953| 8,743,939,709 1,748,165,670 42,694,826,424 
Average Pay- 

ment Made 771,434,240| 147,145,787 55,960,177, 635,595,847, 437,196,985 87,408,284) 2,134,741,321 
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result of deaths was $665,236. Even 
in the smaller less populous state of 
Nevada $2,242 was paid daily to 
claimants by the life insurance com- 
panies. In Wyoming, daily payments 
totaled $3,336 and in New Mexico 
$3,754. Among the larger states, 
Pennsylvania claimants received every 
day $366,377. In Ohio they received 
daily $224,640; in Illinois $264,092; 
in New Jersey $196,314, and in Cal- 
ifornia $191,931. 

To the public in general, the pay- 
ment of death claims is irrefutable 
and welcome proof of what life insur- 
ance is and what it stands for as an 
alleviator of want. The money turned 
over to families upon the demise of 
the policyholder is, in the most literal 
sense, an evidence of the part that 
life insurance plays in the national 
economy of our people. The time is 
not far distant when death claims 
paid by American life insurance com- 
panies—exclusive of savings bank life 
insurance and similar attempts at 
social accomplishments—will run _ to 
four million dollars daily. As already 
noted, the daily payments are within 
a mere three-hundred thousand dol- 
lars of that mark already. 


Claims by States 


On Page 22 of this issue will be 
found a tabulation of the death claims 
paid by life insurance companies in 
this country, by States, during the 
year 1941. The data are given on a 
daily, weekly, monthly and annual 
basis so that the reader may clearly 
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Average Death Claim Paid in 1941 by Companies 
Having Over $200,000,000 of Life Insurance in Force- 
Ordinary Only 
Whole Term 
; Life Endowment and Other Total 
Name of Companies Policies Policies Policies Policies 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C.. $2,093 $2,283 $5,467 300 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn... 4/890 2,828 2/291 vie 
American National, Galveston, Texas. . 1,370 1,098 2,723 1,404 
American United, Indianapolis, Ind.. 1,420 2,338 3,667 1,931 , 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa....... 3,135 2,352 2,671 2,902 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. . 3,210 2,469 5,545 3,318 
Calif.-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. 2,745 1,456 1,774 2,402 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. . 5,723 4,091 4,813 5,413 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.... 4,189 3,289 3,857 3,891 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill..... 2,265 2,088 5,097 2,379 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa...... 2,881 3,555 3,392 2,992 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y........ 3,687 2,271 2,610 3,677 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa....... 3,437 3,311 2,702 3,382 
General American, St. Louis, Mo....... 2,315 1,652 3,440 2,282 
Great Southern, Houston, Texas....... 2,643 1,935 2,090 2,577 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y........ 3,213 3,286 3,080 3,245 
Home Life, New York................ 3,524 2,392 9,103 3,552 
\ Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N.C... 2,559 2,503 6,690 2,649 
John Hancock Mut., Boston, Mass..... 1,682 1,829 2,549 1,749 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo..... 2,254 1,907 2,263 2,210 
” Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va... 2,318 1,440 3,119 2,116 
(L) : Lincoin National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 2,932 1,992 3,619 2,874 
«/TIgents know the advantages in | Massachusetts Mut., Springfield, Mass. 4,116 4,226 5,410 4,169 
Metropolitan Life, New ie ee ‘oun: 1,606 1,615 3,617 1,654 
offering policies of a well known Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn..... 2,616 2,080 3,315 2,482 
. Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md....... 1,039 1,011 1,333 1,040 
insurance company. For more than Mutual Benefit, Newark, N.J.......... 4,030 5,343 2,994 4,116 
: see _ N. Y. age WD ecshe yd ae or oa 
a INN : . utual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill......... x ‘ : ‘ 
232 years the SUN, oldest insurance | National L. & A., Nashville, Tenn...... 1,897 MMe 1,512 
company in the world, has been | National Life, Vt.. 3,298 3,219 956 3,234 
° a England Mut., Boston, Mass.. / oo ny oon mpi 
er >t , ee ew York Life, New York. ° ° ’ ’ 
favorably known to millions. And Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee, Wis... 3.911 3/260 4500 4,021 
: P : Northwestern Nat'l, Minneapolis, Minn. 3,266 2,334 3,671 2,951 
behind this name is an unequalled 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, a it. ae a +25 ee 
_ satinonis >rvic Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cali , , ’ , 
record of distinguished service and Penn Mutual Life, Phila. Pa. 4'092 3'203 4°044 4114 
. Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn.. 3,908 3,240 3,710 3,520 
proper protection to fit the ever Provident Mutual, Phila., Pa... . . 4,269 2,683 4,591 3,683 
*thanoino needs of > timec Prudential Insurance, Newark, N.J.... 1,618 1,142 1,352 1,526 
changing needs of the times. Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa... 2/822 3/557 4/384 3/051 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas...... 2,259 1,755 8,670 2,528 
' ’ ? ? State Life, Indianapolis, Ind........... 2,663 1,757 5,039 2,819 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass.... 3,979 3,366 7,424 4,033 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 4,529 3,828 4,176 4,418 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 4,114 7,051 3,212 4,301 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio 1,123 1,172 893 1,131 
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see the geographical distribution of 
life insurance death payments and so 
that, from the totals, the extent to 
which these payments affect terri- 
torial economics may be surmised. 

A great feature brought into life 
insurance by the desire of the com- 
panies to be as liberal as possible in 
their dealings with policyholders (al- 
though having always in mind the 
factor of company safety and sound 
actuarial practices) is the matter of 
extended insurance. Provisions to that 


end were, for the most part, entirely 
absent from policy forms devised dur- 
ing the early history of life insurance 
in America. Partly from the farsight- 
edness of company management, part- 
ly from natural competitive influences 
and partly from evidence of public 
desire, extended insurance features 
finally were granted generally. From 
the tabulation presented on Page 21, 
the manner in which extended life 
insurance features benefited bene- 
ficiaries can be seen. It becomes ob- 
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vious at once that the insuring public 
would have been poorer by more than 
$10,000,000 during 1941 if it had not 
been for the introduction of extended 
insurance provisions into the business 
(the aggregate amount being based 
on the records of the companies shown 
in the mentioned table). 


Added Features 
While death claims paid in 1941 
under extended insurance, for the 
companies listed on Page 21, were 
$10,112,265, that sum was 1.24 per 
cent of the total death claims paid 


by those life insurance companies last 
year; their aggregate death claims 
paid under all policies being $814,- 
430,018. Critics of life insurance as 
sold by private companies, in their 
eagerness for self-aggrandizement, 
often forget that the average cost of 
life insurance in the United States 
includes provision for much more than 
mere payment of a lump sum to a 
stipulated beneficiary at the time of 
the policyholder’s death. They over- 
look, intentionally or otherwise, such 
features as cash and surrender values, 
loan values, extended insurance pro- 
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\ For I dipt into the future, 
far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, 
and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper 
of the south-wind 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, ‘ 
and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, 
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rushing warm, 





the Federation of the world. 


FROM TENNYSON'S “LOCKSLEY HALL” 





One HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson penned these 

eloquent lines of prophecy, hope, and abiding ' 

faith in a shining new world to arise out of the 

ruin and suffering of the old; a world of love and 
kindness, of tolerance and justice, wherein the weak shall 
be protected by the strong, and security the right of all 
within a universal brotherhood of man. 








SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 
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visions and a group of “added extras” 
which have been pioneered as ideas 
in the business and have played an 
important part in making America the 
most fully insured country in the 
world today. In considering the fea- 
tures which have been added to the 
plain life insurance contract by Amer- 
ican initiative, thinking and enter- 
prise, it should be noted that some 
of them are what might be called 
“speed features”. Among those is in- 
cluded payment of claims with a 
promptness and dispatch not found in 
the monetary transactions of any 
other business in the world. Also, 
there is included the rapidity with 
which policy loans are executed and 
surrender values are made available. 
When the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of even a single company is 
taken into account, such features 
quickly demonstrate their importance 
to the policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and thus to the nation. 


Causes of Death 


Allied, as a subject, with the death 
claims paid by life insurance com- 
panies in this country, are the causes 
of death. A glance at the segmented 
circle shown on Page 22 will instantly 
reveal that organic diseases of the 
heart are the leading single cause of 
deaths in the United States. They 
numbered 79,828 in 1941 and were 
only exceeded by the aggregate of 
deaths from causes which could not 
be specifically ascribed to an evident 
cause. Second most important cause 
of death was cancer; with cerebral 
hemorrhage coming as a close third. 

Indirectly included in the total cost 
of life insurance operation is the ex- 
pense of conducting health promotion 
campaigns. These continuing efforts 
bore evident fruit when examination 
of selectees for the armed services 
began for it is not too much to say 
that without the health conservation 
and similar services of the life insur- 
ance companies, the public’s physical 
welfare would not be as good, even, as 
it is today. The policyholder’s bene- 
ficiaries are most interested in the 
prompt and equitable settlement of 
death claims. However, in addition to 
that, the companies are also vitally 
interested in the prolongation of life 
and their work in this direction has 
often been the means of giving the 
family a living breadwinner for years 
longer than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

To return directly to the matter of 
death claims paid by life insurance 
companies in 1941, it will be seen 
from the table on Page 19 (covering 
only policies of ordinary life insur- 
ance on which death claims were paid 
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PAYMENT OF DEATH CLAIMS UNDER EXTENDED INSURANCE 








Death Per Cent | Death Per Cent 
Total Claims of Death Total Claims of Death 
Death Paid in Claims Death Paid in Claims 
Claims 1941 Under Paid Under | Claims 1941 Under Paid Under 
Paid in Extended Extended Paid in Extended Extended 
1941 Insurance Insurance 1941 Insurance Insurance 
Acacia Mut., Life, Washington $2,895,491 $7,995 -28% Mass. Mut., Springfield. . $18,316,070 $66,074 -36% 
Alliance Life, Peoria 669,385 5,539 .83 Mass. Protective, Worcester. . 274,361 1,870 .68 
Amicable Life, Waco 523,248 13,889 2.65 Metropolitan, New York...... 173,167,069 980,422 .57 . 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 1,306,883 65,389 5.00 Mid, Continent, Okla. City... 166,853 8,000 4.79 
Atlas Life, Tulsa 176,867 10,463 5.92 Midland Mut., Columbus 836,477 16,075 1.92 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 950,550 18,921 1.99 Midwest Life, Lincolin....... 127,865 5,000 3.91 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 7,958,085 134,286 1.69 Minnesota Mut., St. Paul.... 1,578,874 11,980 -76 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield... 2,515,072 25,950 1.03 Monumental Life, Baltimore.. _ 1,122,818 33,717 3.00 
Capital Life, Denver : 487,978 5,000 1.02 Mutual Benefit Life, Newark.. 25,303,453 349,527 1.38 
Central Life Ins. of Hl. 734,465 13,508 1.84 Mutual Life, New York.... 48,247,348 636,734 1.32 
Seals z National Guardian, Madison 264,997 1,000 .38 
Colonial Life, Jersey City 937,186 1,500 .16 : , eas ‘ y 
Columbia National, Boston... 2,205,859 9,000.41 reer: Cle Cae a 
National Life, Des Moines... 629,507 9,000 1.43 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 725,273 5,445 .75 National L. & A.. Nashvill 3.518.119 60.644 1°72 
Commonwealth L., Louisville. | 773,417  -10,125—«'1.31 New Ensland Mut. Becton. 12913111 88108 és 
Connecticut Gen., Hartford 13,033,682 50,796 .39 om oy SON. . - _ °"3 . 
Ww rid Lif eee 4 J . 
Connecticut Mut., Hartford... 9,200,593 53,576 .58 en You Lite Menai. @QQnEEe 190 ie 
Conservative, South Bend .... 65,201 4,069 6.24 North American, Chicago... 429.496 | 18,780 4.37 
} ie nome — — , oye = y No. Amer. Reassur., New York 1,558,251 20,615 1.33 
ontinental Assur., Chicago lt, , ‘ .. Mi 
eebel. SA, toteeae 168'425 6716 3°99 Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee 43,620,586 362,755 .83 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles.. 3,268,296 11,688 .36 
Equitable Life Assur, N. Y. 72,622,053 694,988 -96 Ohio National, Cincinnati..... 1,640,582 46,856 2.86 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 4,398,773 35,243 .80 Ohio State Life, Columbus... . 564,673 11,907 2.11 
Eureka Maryland Assur., Balt. 542,618 4,903 .90 | Old Line Life, Milwaukee.... 462,726 28,158 6.09 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 352,570 9,356 2.65 Penn Mutual Life, Phila...... 19,769,954 267,773 1.35 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita 331,844 10,000 3.01 Pacific Mut. Life, Los Angeles 6,036,624 96,724 1.60 
Fidelity Mut. Phila. ; 3,975,032 80,860 2.03 Philadelphia Life, Phila... . 593,308 8,000 1.35 
Franklin Life, Springfield... 1,677,772 38,550 2.30 Phoenix Mut. Life, Hartford.. 6,215,301 74,355 1.20 
Geo. Washington, Charleston 167,328 21,166 12.65 Pilot Life, Greensboro....... 820,309 5,931 -72 
Guarantee Mut., Omaha. .. 1,325,478 18,985 1.43 Protective Life, Birmingham 1,008,809 1,000 .10 
Guardian Life, New York 3,737,319 33,249 89 | Provident Life, Bismarck... .. 91,769 4,000 4.36 
P ; Prudential Insur., Newark... . 141,030,367 2,986,876 2.12 
Home Friendly, Baltimore. . 236,217 100 .04 a yety ora : 
Home Life, New York....... 3,304,645 27,302 «Ss .83 aoa tide ay hg a “—— ie 
Illinois Bankers, Monmouth 1,657,009 17,115 1.03 Scranton Life Shee vas 381 "882 1'086 "9B 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 632,749 49,890 7.88 Shonandenh Lif eenaie 1.616 628 17'450 1108 
interstate L. & A., Chattanooga © 440,235 1,000 .23 a Se... cee , . 
tandard Life, Pi a yj J ‘ 
Jefferson Std., Greensboro... 3,295,294 16,024 .49 — ater te, Wacnestar at seen on'aee = 
John Hancock Mut., Boston.. 36,661,014 416,800 1.14 Texas Prudential, Galveston 257,465 7,867 3.06 
Kansas City Life, Kans. City.. 2,993,528 111,265 3.72 Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 14,364,356 148,954 1.04 
Ky. Central L. & A., Anchorage 194,388 418 .22 Union Mutual, Portland. 1,066.632 4,000 ~- .38 
Ky. Home Mut., Louisville 631,307 2,448 .39 
United States Life, New York. 492,440 14,841 3.01 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 457,954 1,636 36 Victory Life, Topeka 230,976 1,500 -65 
Lamar Life, Jackson 462,853 17,184 3.71 Washington Nat’l, Chicago ... 670,291 84,990 12.68 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 3,696,359 38,488 1.04 | Wisconsin Nat’l, Oshkosh 235,581 28,571 1.21 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln 100,692 4,000 3.97 = - 
Lincoln Nat., Fort Wayne 8,419,794 78,165 .93 Totals aie . 814,430,018 10,112,265 1.24 








by companies having over $200,000,000 
of life insurance in force) that the 
average death claim under ordinary 
policies for the companies shown 
ranged from a high of nearly $5,500 
to a low of about $1,000, none of the 
companies being below the second fig- 
ure on its total of death claims paid 
in 1941. The averages on Page 19 
are given on the basis of death claims 
paid under whole life policies, under 
endowment forms, and under term © 
and “all other” classes of contracts. W 
Except for one instance, the average © 
death claim paid in any of the classi- 


31.66 % of Total Claims Paid 
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Used for Various Forms of Income Payments 
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TT RTA Clarelea Forms of Income Payments 
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fications shown was not under $1,000. 
The exception (a company with an 
average death claim payment under 
term and “all other” forms) occurred 
in an organization which has a con- 
siderable volume of small policies be- 
cause it long solicited industrial busi- 
ness and the correlation had its effect 
on the company’s picture. In the tabu- 
lation, however, only the ordinary 
policies of that company, like the 
others, are examined. 

As for the breakdown of death 
claims paid, by States, we have al- 
ready seen that the daily payments 
of old line legal reserve companies in 
1941 were $3,675,849 as tabulated on 
Page 22 herein. © 

The weekly death payments 
throughout the United States to 
beneficiaries was $25,801,634. New 
York, of course, received the largest 
share of these benefits or $4,669,438 
weekly. In order of amount were— 
Pennsylvania with $2,571,687; Illinois 
with $1,853,725, Ohio with $1,576,- 
801, New Jersey with $1,377,973, and 
California with $1,347,205. 

The death claims paid on a monthly 
basis ranged from the $20,234,231 
of New York to the $68,182 received 
by beneficiaries in Nevada. Total 
monthly payments reached $111,807,- 
082. Annual payments by legal re- 
serve life insurance companies in the 
United States amounted to $1,341,- 
684,980. 

While New York led in _ total 
amount of payments to beneficiaries, 
on a per capita basis the District of 
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CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES 


UNDE TERMINED 
& ALL OTHER CAUSES 


83,633 


ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 
79,828 











HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 


YPHOID FEVER 1,737 
RESPIRATORY 3,039 





Study of the causes of death in the United States furnishes the 
basis for mortality improvement. 








Paid Death Claims in 1941 By States 


Daily Weekly Monthly 
Alabama $37,334 $262,058 $1,135,584 
Arizona 5,665 39,761 172,300 
Arkansas 16,134 113,251 490,753 
California. 191,931 1,347,205 5,837,887 
Colorado 30,878 216,741 939,213 
Connecticut 86,481 607,032 2,630,474 
Delaware 10,441 73,286 317,572 
Dist. of Columbia 34,959 245,387 1,063,343 
Florida 47,546 333,733 1,446,176 
Georgia 59,068 414,613 1,796,657 
Idaho 6,223 43,684 189,296 
Illinois 264,092 1,853,725 8,032,807 
Indiana 85,497 600,123 2,600,531 
lowa 44,311 311,031 1,347,802 
Kansas 83,261 584,428 2,532,522 
Kentucky 42,305 296,951 1,286,787 
Louisiana 36,687 257,516 1,115,901 
Maine 23,122 162,298 703,290 
Maryland 61,143 429,177 1,859,765 
Massachusetts 172,867 1,213,395 5,258,044 
Michigan 120,349 844,755 3,660,605 
Minnesota 53,277 373,961 1,620,496 
Mississippi 17,644 123,845 536,663 
Missouri 99,935 701,465 3,039,683 
Montana 9,273 65,092 282,067 
Nebraska 21,168 148,581 643,853 
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Annually 


$13,627,008 
2,067,595 
5,889,038 
70,054,640 
11,270,550 
31,565,682 
3,810,863 
12,361,698 
17,354,108 
21,559,885 


2,271,554 
96,393,684 
31,206,372 
16,173,619 
10,279,726 
15,441,444 
13,390,816 

8,439,477 
22,317,184 
63,096,528 


43,927,264 
19,445,956 
6,439,950 
36,476,199 
3,384,807 
7,726,233 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Totals 


Daily 


$2,242 
16,789 
196,314 
3,754 


665,236 
108,242 
6,230 
224,640 
25,632 
20,565 
366,377 
32,071 


34,394 ~ 


5,175 


49,539 
78,687 

8,913 
11,514 
68,633 


38,748 
31,109 
64,881 

3,336 


Weekly 


$15,734 
117,845 
1,377,973 
26,348 


4,669,438 
759,777 
43,733 
1,576,801 
179,915 
144,350 
2,571,687 
225,112 


241,420 . 


36,326 


347,723 
552,323 
62,562 
80,819 
481,751 
271,979 
218,358 
455,417 
23,417 


Monthly 


$68,182 
510,661 
5,971,218 
114,174 


20,234,231 
3,292,366 
189,510 
6,832,802 
779,630 
625,516 
11,143,977 
975,484 
1,046,151 
157,411 


1,506,799 
2,393,398 
271,101 
350,217 
2,087,586 
1,178,574 
946,218 
1,973,475 
101,476 


Annually 


$818,187 
6,127,933 
71,654,614 
1,370,092 


242,810,777 
39,508,397 
2,274,115 
81,993,626 
9,355,561 
7,506,188 
133,727,728 
11,705,802 
12,553,816 
1,888,935 


18,081,585 
31,431,999 
3,253,206 
4,202,604 
25,051,029 
14,142,883 
11,354,611 
23,681,705 
1,217,707 


3,675,849 25,801,634 111,807,082 1,341,684,980 























Columbia had the highest average of 
any of the states at $19.05. Per capita 
death claim payment to residents of 
Connecticut was $18.47. In New 
York they were $18.01, in Rhode 
Island $16.41, in Massachusetts $14.62, 
in Delaware $14.30, and Pennsylvania 
$13.51. The total average per capita 
death claim payment in the United 
States was $10.19. Low average per 
capita payments were in the states 
of Arkansas, at $3.02, Mississippi 
$2.95, New Mexico at $2.58, North 
Dakota at $3.54, and South Dakota 
at $2.94. 

Of course the per capita payment 
actually means practically nothing in 
considering death claims, neverthe- 
less, it is possible therefrom to gain an 
idea of the states that are well in- 
sured and contrast them with those 
whose citizens are comparatively 
poorly insured. 

a * 


Automobile Death 
Toll in 1941 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


pared with an average amount of 
all death claims paid of $1,367. 
Those life insurance companies 
having more than one billion dol- 
lars of insurance outstanding, 
shouldered the bulk of the burden; 
they paid out $21,064,245, which 
is 78.9 per cent of all automobile 
death claims paid. 

Speaking at the dedication cere- 
monies of the new naval hospital 
at Bethesda, Md., President Roose- 
velt said: ... “There are today far 
too many casualties among our 
civilian population. . .. The number 
of fatalities from automobile acci- 
dents alone last year was 40,000 
killed. How many of those deaths 
were preventible? ... It is not only 
our enemies who kill valuable 
Americans. Carelessness in driv- 
ing on the highways, in the opera- 
tion of machines in factories, cost 
us many lives that were needed by 
our country in using every re- 
source most effectively. . .” 

The problem of preventing acci- 
dents is not a personal one. It 
goes far beyond the interests of the 
individual. It affects the nation 
as a whole, now more than ever be- 
fore, and now more urgent of solu- 
tion than was ever the case before. 


Not Much 


Non-Can 

As can be seen in the table on 
Page 25, non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance is nowhere being 
written in any volume. The companies’ 
experience with this class was, at one 


time, nearly disastrous, and it is un- 
likely that any number of carriers 
will rush back into it although some 
have made tentative moves in that 
direction. 

In addition to the health and acci- 
dent business of insurance companies, 
the table gives the results of non- 
profit hospitalization associations 
which are members of the American 
Hospital Association. It is to be noted 
that the number of participants in 
such associations is 6,977,294, al- 


though many of those same members 
carry various kinds of accident and 
health policies with the regular in- 
surance companies. 


H. R. KENDALL 


Chairman 





ALL-OUT FOR 
VICTORY 


1. step with our country’s war ef- 
fort Washington National home office workers and 
field representatives are giving their best efforts to- 
ward complete and early victory in the fight to ex- 
terminate the foes of freedom. More than 90% of 
this company’s home office personnel have pledged 
themselves to purchase war bonds on a payroll sav- 
ings plan. Every field representative is devoting more 
hours of better-planned work in bringing insurance 
protection to the American family, knowing that pre- 
mium dollars do their share in the battle. The insti- 
tution of insurance is geared to the fight, and the 
Washington National pledges its full support. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


Life Insurance 
Market Gains 


The American worker’s paycheck is 
now 34 per cent above 1939 levels, 
while his living expenses are up only 
13 per cent—a net gain of 21 per cent, 
according to a family income study 
made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Min- 
neapolis. 

Figured in terms of the family, 
pocketbook, a typical wage earner’s 
family has $50 a month more income 
now than at average 1939 wage levels, 
while its living costs have increased 
less than $18. 










G. R. KENDALL 


President 
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Ranking 10 Accident & Health Insurance Carriers in 1941 








Net 
Premiums 
Rank Written 
Metropolitan Life, New York... .. 1 $32,313,898 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 2 25,308 , 262 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn., Omaha *. 3 22,254,221 
Aetna Life, Hartford 4 18,300,408 
Equitable Life, New York 5 12,389,558 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 6 10,194,278 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 7 ,768, 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 8 8,088,915 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 9 7,846,143 
10 7,841,199 


Washington National, Chicago 
Totals x $153, 305, 446 


* This is the sargect company in the United States writing only Accident 
and Health Insurance. 











KUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


1882 1942 


A Company 60 Years Strong 
Old in Experience 
Modern in Methods 


Young in Opportunity 


J. N. WARFIELD 
President 


T. J. MOHAN, -Vice President 
Charge of Field 


Eureka Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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Accident Insurance 
Is Big Business 


Biggest move in accident and health 
insurance, probably in the entire his- 
tory of that business, was the deci- 
sion of the companies, this year, to 
form a pool for writing what is now 
known as the civilian war injury pol- 
icy. That contract covers deaths and 
injuries that may result from enemy 
invasion of this country and the ac- 
tions of our armed forces in repelling 
attack. 

That the civilian war injury policy 
will act as a spur to accident and 
health insurance sales is almost a 
foregone conclusion. In addition, it 
has public relations aspects of the 
most important kind. However, the 
business was well into a definite re- 
surgence even before the civilian war 
injury policy was in the offing. 

Total accident and health insurance 
premiums, as reported by life insur- 
ance companies and all other classes 
of carriers writing this line, were 
$172,000,000 in 1936. By the close of 
1941 this figure had jumped to $346,- 
533,399 and the writings were contin- 
uing to show monthly gains. As will 
be seen from the tabulation in the 
adjoining column, the ten leading 
writers of accident and health insur- 
ance in 1941 had premiums of $153,- 
305,446. Of those ten, one is a ¢as- 
ualty company and one—the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association 
of Omaha—is a company which writes 
only accident and health. The Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident has a life 
insurance running mate in the United 
Benefit Life. 

On the facing page is a table which 
gives the record of accident and 
health insurance in 1941, by States. 
Factors which enter into the geo- 
graphical distribution of the business 
are population, per capita income, in- 
tensity of sales effort and other ele- 
ments. It is probable that the Pacific 
Coast area will show large percentage 
gains in 1942 due to the threat of 
enemy bombings or invasion and the 
added insurance interest created 
thereby. 

It must be remembered, in consider- 
ing .the tables on this page and on 
Page 25, that the figures for many 
small assessment associations are not 
included. That is why the total acci- 
dent and health premiums shown on 
Page 25 differ from the actual totals 
of the business. As shown in the 
Pocket Register of Accident Insur- 
ance, 1942 edition, published by The 
Spectator, the 1941 accjdent and 
health premiums of all classes of 
companies amounted to $346,533,399. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN 1941 BY 
STATES—HOSPITALIZATION PLANS INCLUDED 


A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insur- 
ance which increased from premiums of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $346,- 
533,399 in 1941 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 
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STATE se #2 «se | | st | #3 | SE | BE | SES \sese] Se lssec| se | #3 |ssz| 58 
z= sé z= sé z= sé 2s s&@ |aed arss| eae araz| 2= | cd |atw | 2be 
$ 5 $ $ 5 5 $ $s | &% % | 8 % | $ $ % 
Alabama 2,599 1,251 564 342 152 138 3,315 1,831) 1.2 27.3 | 1.17 5 575 | 403 | 17.3 73,437 
Arizona 505 242 146 102 | 142 118 | 793 | 462 | 3 | 25.9 | 1.59 4 | 
Arkansas 923 456 382 | 181 91 88 | 1,396 725 5 18.8 .37 3 
California 13,076 5,859 5,580 3,302 1,526 1,434 | 20,182 | 10,595 7.6 13.7 1.53 | .6 990 | 655 4.9 100,692 
Colorado | 1,386 619 331 183 225 153 1,942 | 955 7 | 18.2 | 1.73 | .4 433 | 342 | 22.3 68,824 
Connecticut 2,559 920 2,764 1,723 432 199 | 5,755 2,842; 2.2 19.2 3.37 | .5 | 1,515 | 1,055} 26.3 239,765 
Delaware 347 11 96 48 47 16 490 | 175 | 2 | 12.8 1.84 a | 474 | 258 | 96.7 32,668 
District of Columbia 1,162 474 448 242 133 62 1,743 778 7 | 16.5 208 | 2 971 | 758 | 55.7 125,000 
Florida 1,484 589 510 302 215 289 | 2,209 , 180 8 | 14.4 1.16 | .4 
Georgia 3.155 1,62 825 510 189 169 4,169 2,308 1.6 27.3 1.33 mo 474 352 11.4 33,234 
Idaho 398 19 74 33 | 94 61 566 | 284 | 2 | 15.4 1.08 3 
Ilinois 17,147 7.197 7,348 4,663 1,265 791 | 25,760 12,651 9.7 | 22.4 3.26 5 3,038 | 2,160; 11.8 383,163 
Indiana 6,121 2,678 2,958 1,957 602 321 9,681 4,956 | 3.7 21.0 2.82 6 
lowa 3,424 1,651 829 465 507 292 4,760 2,408 | 1.8 m8 | tae} CS 259 157 5.4 30,821 
Kansas 1,964 937 719 451 283 159 | 2,966 1,547 1.1 | 22.8 | 1.65 | — | ba 
| | | 
Kentucky | 3,794) 1,851 494 | 293 167 153 4,455 | 2,297) 1.7 28.8 La: UO 340 | 242 7.6 34,152 
Louisiana 2,319 | 1,040 | 719 | 420 145 114 3,183 | 1,574) 1.2 17.7 | 1.35 5 494 | 407 | 15.5 70,865 
Maine 877 388 324 | 208 166 71 1,367 | 667 5 17.0 1.61 3 | 204 | 154| 14.9 27,224 
Maryland 1,705 648 911 570 330 160 2,946 | 1,378 1.1 13.8 1.62 3 752 | 440 | 25.5 100,000 
Massachusetts 4,697 1,911 2,313 | 1,323 973 478 7,983 712 3.0 | 9.5 | 1.85 3 2,291 1,429 | 28.7 298,384 
Michigan 8,506 3,971 | 8,980 6.426 966 450 | 18,452 10,847 7.0 23.3 | 3.51 6 3,605 | 2,599; 19.5 436,189 
Minnesota 3,479 1,530 | 843 464 624 336 4,946 2,330 1.9 | 17.5 1.77 4 1,980 | 1,626 | 40.0 416 ,537 
Mississippi 1,141 536 276 184 71 71} 1,488 | 791 -6 | 20.9 .68 3 20 | 17 1.3 u 
Missouri 5,847 2,540 | 2,326 1,399 569 443 | 8,742 4,382 3.3 | 22.4 2.31 5 1,659 | 1,195 | 19.0 242,932 
Montana | 683 351 | 104 | §3 157 78 944 482 -4 | 27.2 | 1.69 3 
} | 
Nebraska 5,185 2,716 | 319 | 221 209 129 5,713 3,066 2.2 | 41.2 4.34 9 60 40; 1.1 u 
Nevada 190 85 29 | 12 32 13 251 110 | 3] Se 2.28 | .3 
New Hampshire 461 194 358 220 147 59 | 966 473 4 13.7 | 1.96 4 
New Jersey | 4,508 | 1,769 2,920 1,663 483 239 7,911 3,671; 3.0 | 11.6 1.90 3 2,306 | 1,528; 29.1 277,942 
New Mexico } 163 67 | 77 | 36 125 68 365 171 | o¥ 13.9 — | 2 | 7 | 5 1.9 u 
| | | | 
New York |} 12,569} 5,044 8,721 5,091 1,917 1,588 | 23,207 11,723 8.7 9.1 | 1.72 .2 | 14,658 | 9,116] 63.2 | 1,868,429 
North Carolina |} 2,425) 1,350 737 | 480 | 372 295 3,534 2,125; 1.3 | 19.6 .99 5 | 502 362} 14.2 216,111 
North Dakota | 625 244 66 42 119 77 810 363 | 3 | 36.0 | 1.26 4 | 91 31} 11.2 13,671 
Ohio 10,377 | 4,207; 6,814) 4,169 1,480 860 | 18,671 9,236; 7.1 25.9 2.70 -5 | 5,971 | 4,468; 32.0 890,523 
Oklahoma. . . 2,217 | 845 | 755 | 504 97 75 3,069 1,424 1.2 20.9 | 1.38 3 244 130 8.0 13,516 
| | | | 
Oregon |} 1,715 844 | 547 | 323 227 160 2,489 1,327 | -9 | 21.6 | 2.29 5 2,022 | 1,504; 81.2 u 
Pennsylvania 11,134 4,511 5,712 | 3,267) 1,101 594 | 17,947 ,372 6.8 16.4 - 2 ae | 6,084 | 4,498; 33.9 767,401 
Rhode Island 423 180 439 280 | 158 81 1,020 541 4 12.6 1.43 | .2 350 | 155 | 34.3 50, 
South Carolina 1,499 757 | 213 152 156 83 1,868 992 | 7 21.0 98 | .5 105 | 57 5.6 u 
South Dakota 283 141 | 56 25 155 64 494 230 a 20.7 7 | .2 
Tennessee 3,466 1,647 | 974 637 301 158 4,741 2,442 1.8 26.8 1.63 6 30 18 6 9,969 
Texas | 7,747 3,736 | 1,483 | 940 427 | 252 9,657 4,928 3.7 20.5 1,51 4 
Utah } 511 | 220 150 | 81 36 19 697 320 3 19.7 1,27 3 
Vermont 368 142 197 101 65 37 630 280 2 19.0 1.76 4 38 | 34; 6.0 u 
Virginia 2,494 1,089 973 | 718 398 | 281 3,865 2,088 1.5 18.9 1.44 5 575 442 | 14.9 93,199 
Washington 2,684 1,135 825 499 336 216 3,845 1,850 1.5 20.8 2.21 4 
West Virginia 3,067 1,502 940 642 275 221 4,282 2,365 1.6 38.7 2.25 m 85 | 58 2.0 | 13,240 
Wisconisn 5,703 2,558 1,420 863 551 281 7,674 3,702 2.8 20.9 2.45 5 298 1563; 3.9 | 39,320 
Wyoming 272 104 71 32 79 38 422 174 a 31.4 1.68 3 | 
Totals 169,382 | 74,755 75,661 | 46,844, 19,318 | 12,533 | 264,361 134,131 100.0 17.5 2.01 3 55,500 | 36,849, 21.0 | 6,977,294 
* Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- § Number of participants represents only those who are mem- 
ness, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writ- bers of non-profitable hospitalization associations which are as- 
ing such business. Figures are in thousands. sociated with the American Hospital Association. 


** . . afiine . en u Unavailable. 

Includes adjustment expenses. The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 
assessment associations and miscellaneous organizations. The 
Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1942 edition, pub- 
lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for acci- 


+ Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization asso- 
ciations in the states in which they are domiciled and not in the 


States in which the business originates. Hospitalization results 
represent about 90 per cent of the total hospitalization organiza- dent and health insurance written by all classes of companies in 
tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 1941 were $346,533,399. 
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Application of Policyholders Dividends 
During 1941 


Applied to Pay 


Name of Company Renewal Premiums 


$ Amount % 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 273,398 45.0 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 827,803 43.7 
American National Ins. Co. 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 142,923 64.4 
Bankers Life Co., lowa 1,492,697 42.4 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Neb. 124,350 18.8 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co.. 173,378 | 27.7 
California Western States Life a91 961 19.5 
Central Life Assurance Society 323,059 39.7 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America 782 | 34.8 
Columbian Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 29,529 | 53.9 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 878.476 82.1 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 2,882,172 53.6 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. 116,537 61.9 
Continental Assurance Co. 2,454 40.2 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 15,817,067 43.0 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., lowa 1,420,113 51.5 
Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co. al4,829 10.2 
Federal Life Insurance Co. al2,585 36.2 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. 843,563 48.8 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. 11,224 9.0 
General American Life Ins. Co. b300,674 47.1 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co. 6,164 8.2 
Guarantee Mutua! Life Ins. Co. 150,114 69.5 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America 970,850 48.5 
Home Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 792,883 54.2 
Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila. 6,171 5.2 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 30.426 26.3 
Indianapolis Life Ins. Co. 233,928 6564.2 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 359,014 53.1 
John Hancock Mutual Life 15,525,452 72.1 
Knasas City Life Ins. Co. 10,540 4.1 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 966 17.3 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. 407 14.5 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 9.657 13.6 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 53.789 59.9 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 3.057.945 | 33.3 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 66 019,576 59.6 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 237,580 | 30.7 
Monumental Life Ins. Co. 102,266 85.2 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 6,795,631 52.7 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 8,267,785 | 62.0 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 293,411 39.4 
National Life Ins. Co., Vermont 2,045,839 | 52.7 
New York Life Insurance Co. 16,303,794 42.6 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 4,897,561 58.0 
Northern Life Insurance Co. 74,378 28.3 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 20,516,309 61.7 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 314,372 | 39.4 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. a47,994 11.3 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co. 71,672 27.1 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 659,865 | 44.6 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 4,039,530 | 39.4 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 599.348 28.4 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 2,992,084 | 66.1 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America 24,209,243 | 33.0 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 85,531 43.9 
Southland Life Ins. Co.. | 21,626 | 19.3 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co. 1,028 1.2 
State Life Ins. Co., Ind. 191,990 | 34.5 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass. 1,500,213 | 44.7 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md. 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. 2,635,300 | 67.7 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me. 185 , 360 59.3 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. 5,903 34.6 
Washington National Ins. Co. 16,582 | 33.2 
West Coast Life Ins. Co. 96,086 | 33.3 
Western Life Ins. Co. | a8 ,975 12.0 
Totals 1941 210,224,712 | 50.1 
Totals 1940 | 216,158,609 | 48.5 
Totals 1939 210,342,548 | 47.1 
a—Includes coupons. 


e 
f 


Includes $72,145 p 
Includes $246,281 interest. 

—Includes $198,240 contract interest. 
Includes $33,820 applied under non-forfeiture values. 
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Applied to Purchase 
Paid-u» Additions 
and Annuities 


Applied to Shorten 
Endowment or Prem. 
Paying Period 


$ Amount % $ Amount 
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a27 ,662 
88 , 456 | 
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15 87.714 
a5,310 


62,904, 264 
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83,869,252 1 
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822,898 
965,180 
1,112,437 
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Paid in Cash or 


Applied in Liquidation 


of Loans or Notes 


$ Amount W// 
317,696 52 
225,145 1 

5,192 | 100 
32,646 14 
299.575 6. 
420,900 | 63. 
53.198 8 
2,952 
68 759 8 
1,462 65 
244 102 
18,058 33 
53,928 5 
53,605 1 
7,319 3 
882 - 14 

11,517,973 | 31 
255, 565 9 
a70,845 43 
a3,424 9 
173,589 19 
50,029 4) 
113,674 | 23 

5,590 7 
28,662 13 
122,367 6 
138,47; q 

74 

68.325 | 59 
11,625 2 
125,240 18 
1, 102.946 5 
103 , 587 4) 
4.051 72 
869 31 
31,812 Ai 

7,380 8 

1,619,511 | 17 

34,949,799 | 31 
178,758 23 

5,509 4 

2,027,606 15 
555, 459 4 
59,764 8 
506,145 13 

2,456,105 6 
786 ,827 9 
25,589 9 

5,091,607 15 
150, 589 18 

al21,786 | 28 
26,269 9 
104, 763 7 

665 
759,994 7 
197,276 9 
368 .925 8 

6,998,875 9 
47,176 | 24 
79.748 | 71 
60.133 67 
127,050 | 22 
422,905 12 
44,634 | 100 
126,142 3 
18,821 6 

9,275 | 54 

10,216 | 20 
24,398 8. 

a7é61 | 1. 

73,370,730 17 

77,841, 187 17. 

73,149, 106 16 


applied to pay renewal premiums, paid in cash, and left with the company to accumulate. 
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Left with Company 


to Accumulate 
at Interest 


$ Amount 
785,162 ' 41. 
20,074 9. 
1,564,571 44 
65,467 9 
259,282 | 41 
a373,857 | 79 
298,837 | 25 
7,193 13. 
115,012 10 
2,352,389 43 
16,161 8 
1,340 21 
5.590.277 15 
952.204 | 34 
a57,315 | 39 
a18,387 | 52 
655,707 | 38 
53.273 | 42 
133,113 27 
35.471 | 47 
33,194 15 
804,394 40 
484,370 33 
109.852 92 
15,341 13 
181,270 | 42 
185,639 27 
4,719,732 | 21 
149.601 55 
1.178 42 
26.189 36 
26.338 29 
4.198.895 45 
4.594.540 4 
313, 386 40 
8.003 6 
2,944,871 22 
615,670 4 
380,248 51 
879,272 | 22 
17,413,005 | 45 
2,247,105 | 26 
161.979 | 61 
1,055,349 3 
277,437 | 34 
a237.963 56. 
135,042 | 51. 
609,539 | 40 
276,127 | 99. 
g5,245,202 | 51. 
1,253,034 | 59. 
1,041,667 | 23. 
5,335,851 7. 
51,564 | 26. 
9,125) 8. 
148,580 26. 
e!,286,869 | 38 
#989,970 25 
81,400 26 
1,178 6 
19,750 | 39 
80,718 | 27 
a60,008 79 
71,939,528 17 
71,967,527 16 
78,418,715 | 17 
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Total Dividends 


Received 


by Policyholder 3 


$ Amount 


697,214 
1,892,293 
5,192 
221,858 
3,520,649 | 
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110,855,368 
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3,835,123 
38, 263,662 
8, 444,586 
262,809 
33,233,728 
798 , 865 


a424, 364 | 
264,716 | 
1,479,143 
276,791 
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531,697 
, 395,741 
194,997 
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556,076 | 
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“ITS THE CLOSE COOPERATION 


33 


that makes them win the day... 


It is not the guns or armament or the money they can pay, 

It’s the close cooperation that makes them win the day. 

It is not the individual or the army as a whole 

But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul. 
—]. Mason Knox 


In the future as in the past, you can depend on 
every man in every job in every office of the Pearl 
American to cooperate fully always—to give you 
the best of his thorough experience and sound 
judgment. Both you and your clients will benefit 
by our “everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 


soul!”’ 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Home Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


1417 Carew Tower, CINCINNATI, OHIO ® 314 Bulkley Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
525 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. @ 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
200 Bush Street, SAN FRANCISCO 








Rank of Average Annual Net Cost per $1,000 of an Ordinary Life Policy 
Issued at Age 35 in 1922 : 
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SECOND FRONT 


The home front is the Second Front of this war. Upon 
the home front rests grave responsibilities, not the least of 
which is maintenance of our ideals. It was in defense of 
these ideals that all our battle fronts were created. Among 
those ideals is economic independence. 


Fidelity has brought economic independence to the homes 
of thousands of its policyholders, through the “Income for 
Life” plan it originated in 1902. In the Fidelity sales kit, 
however, are included also Modified Life, Family Income. 
Family Maintenance, Modified Income for Life, Disability 
Income, Term to 65, Juvenile, Standard and Substandard. 


For sixty-four years Fidelity has been known as a friendly 
company—friendly to agents and policyholders alike. That 
friendliness is still serving on the home front. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 








- DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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How Income Dollar 


Was Used in 1941 
(Concluded from Page 15) 
expense and all other’ operating 
costs. The item of investment expense 
and all other operating costs was 4.3 
cents of the income dollar. Adjust- 
ment of assets took 5 cents of the 
companies’ average dollar. Com- 
panies writing industrial life insur- 
ance naturally had a larger item of 
commissions and agency expenses 
than did the companies. writing 
ordinary business only. This is only 
to be expected, but should be taken 
into account when reviewing the en- 
tire picture of the total life insur- 
ance income dollar and how it was 

used last year. 


Spending 


For War 


Our expenditures for war in the 
second quarter of this year were al- 
most 38 per cent as great as our en- 
tire national income. Probably Can- 
ada is spending on her war effort 
amounts that are nearly 50 per cent 
as great as her national income, and 
Great Britain as much as 55 per cent. 

We do not know much about the 
relative expenditures of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, but estimates as 
high as 60 per cent have been made 
in the case of each of those Axis na- 
tions. There are no available data by 
which to measure the intensity of the 
Russian war effort. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES ISSUED IN 1922 PER $1,000°* 


Berkshire Life 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable Life, New York 
Guardian Life 

Home Life, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 
National Life, Vt. 

New England Mutual 
New York Life 


Northwestern Mutual 
Penn Mutual 

State Life, Ind. 

State Mutual, Mass. 


Acacia Mutual 

Atlantic Life 

Bankers Life, lowa 
Connecticut General 
Continental American + 


Equitable Life, lowa 
Fidelity Mutual 
Girard Life 
Jefferson Standard 
John Hancock 


Midland Mutual 
Minnesota Mutual 
Northwestern National 
Oregon Mutual 

Pacific Mutual 


Philadelphia Life 
Provident Mutual 
Prudentia! Insurance t 
Reliance Life 

Scranton Life 

Union Central 


3°, Reserve Policies 
Age at Issue Rank Age at Issue Rank 
25 35 


$5.32 13 $6.09 13 
3.54 11 3.84 10 
2.27 3 3.26 § 
3.55 12 4.11 11 
3.51 10 4.37 12 
3.15 9 3.72 9 
2.82 6 3.32 7 
2.98 7 3.29 6 
2.72 4 3.09 3 
1.84 2 2.61 2 
1.70 1 2.03 1 
2.77 5 3.09 4 
5.35 14 6.09 14 
3.02 8 3.60 8 


314‘, Reserve Policies 


4.19 6 4.51 6 
5.57 17 5.88 14 
4.57 10 5.08 10 
4.45 8 4.75 8 
3.58 3 4.17 5 
3.82 5 4.12 4 
4.56 9 5.01 9 
6.11 18 6.63 18 
5.48 16 5.72 13 
4.20 7 4.75 7 
4.71 11 5.09 11 
5.32 14 5.96 15 
5.23 13 6.15 16 
3.71 i 3.89 3 
6.32 19 7.19 19 
6.90 20 7.85 20 
2.66 1 3.07 2 
3.28 2 2.95 1 
5.46 15 6.15 17 
7.53 21 8.72 21 
4.74 12 5.18 12 


Age at Issue Rank 
4 


Age at Issue Rank 
55 


5 
$9.86 13 $21.82 13 
7.32 ‘ 19.32 8 
7.62 10 19.41 9 
7.86 11 20.06 11 
8.27 12 20.36 12 
7.53 9 18.73 7 
6.56 3 17.47 3 
6.65 4 18.19 5 
6.46 2 17.14 2 
6.73 5  ,. 18.65 6 
5.57 1 16.39 1 
6.96 7 19.58 10 
10.11 14 21.88 14 
6.92 6 18.13 4 
7.57 5 18.07 3 
9.21 14 20.92 12 
8.60 12 20.53 3 
8.61 13 21.10 13 
8.19 7 20.87 11 
7.58 6 19.41 6 
8.41 10 19.84 % 
10.31 17 23.03 17 
9.31 15 21.57 15 
8.53 "1 20.84 10 
8.26 4 19.77 7 
6.76 3 21.95 16 
10.46 18 23.50 19 
7.47 4 18.21 4 
10.51 19 21.53 14 
12.74 20 27.18 20 
6.10 2 16.46 2 
5.96 1 16.31 1 
10.19 16 23.14 18 
13.22 21 | 

8.35 3 18.76 5 


* Companies writing “Endowment at 85” policies or special policies have been excluded from the tables because their policies 


are not comparable with Ordinary policies. 
t Includes cost of Waiver of Premium. 


+ Preferred Risk. 








Life Insurance 
Cost History 


In life insurance, as in everything 
else, the cost of what you pay for is 
very close to the value of what you 
get. Company policy costs, even on 
the same general form of contract, 
may show some variations but such 
variations do not mean that the policy- 
holder of one company is necessarily 
less favored than the policyholder of 
another organization. 

It must be recalled that three com- 
mon factors affect the cost of all life 
insurance. These are management ex- 


pense, mortality experience an inter- 
est earnings. An additional element 
may enter when, of two companies 
being considered as to net cost of a 
stated policy form at a stipulated 
time, one of the companies is non- 
participating and the other is par- 
In the latter 
case, dividends in any particular peri- 
od may have a direct bearing on the 
net cost to the policyholder. 


ticipating in character. 


Furthermore, some company con- 
tracts contain certain provisions which 
are held out as “liberalizers” and the 
cost of which is included in the net 


cost to the policyholder—as should be. 
Word-by-word comparison of life in- 
surance policies and costs will indicate 
that, by and large, the policyholder 
gets what he pays for from any old 
line legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany. 

In the tabulation on page 28 is 
given the rank of average annual net 
cost per $1,000 of ordinary life poli- 
cies issued at age 35 in 1922. These 
figures are less dividends paid and 
less cash value at end of twenty years, 
the remainder being divided by twenty 
to place the data on an annual basis. 
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STATISTICAL SECTION 





HE intimacy in which life insurance reaches 
Tine American family and its influence on their 

lives is never so forcefully in evidence as in 
consideration of the payments of death claims. No 
community exists in the United States but that in 
the course of a year it has opportunity to contrast 
the plight of a family bereft of its breadwinner 
where no insurance check is available with that of 
a family similarly situated financially whose head 
had the foresight and perseverance to provide 
against adversity by a life insurance policy. The one 
financially is able to face the days ahead serenely 
and confidently while to the others’ grief is added 
fear and despair. All over America year in and year 
out the difference between comfort and distress; 
between education and the lack of it; between 
bankruptcy and solvency; between a home main- 
tained and a family dispersed, is represented by the 
benefits in dollars forthcoming from life insurance 
ownership. Last year death claims were daily paid 
in the United States by old line legal reserve insur- 
ance companies amounting to: $3,675,849. In 
New York the total daily payments as a result of 
deaths was $665,236. Even in the smaller less 
populous state of Nevada $2,242 was paid daily to 
claimants by the life insurance companies. 


HE weekly death payment throughout the 
United States to beneficiaries was $25,801,634. 
New York, of course, received the largest share 


of these benefits, or $4,669,438 weekly. In order 
of amount were Pennsylvania with $2,571,687, 
Illinois with $1,853,725, Ohio with $1,576,801, 
New Jersey with $1,377,973 and California with 
$1,347,205. 

The death claims paid on a monthly basis 
ranged from the $20,234,231 of New York to the 
$68,182 received by beneficiaries in Nevada. Total 
monthly payments reached $111,807,082. Annual 
payments by legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States amounted to $1,341,- 
684,980. While New York led in total amount 
of payments to beneficiaries, on a per capita basis 
the District of Columbia had the highest average 
ot any of the states at $19.05. Per capita death 
claim payment to residents of Connecticut was 
$18.47. In New York there was $18.01; in Rhode 
Island, $16.41; in Massachusetts, $14.62; in Dela- 
ware, $14.30, and Pennsylvania, $13.51. The total 
average per capita death claim payment in the 
United States was $10.19. Low average per cap- 
ita payments were in the states of Arkansas at 
$3.02, Mississippi at $2.95, New Mexico at $2.58, 
North Dakota at $3.54 and South Dakota at $2.94. 
Of course, the per capita payment actually means 
practically nothing in considering death claims, 
nevertheless, it is possible therefrom to gain an 
idea of the states that are well insured and con- 
trast them with those whose citizens are compara- 
tively poorly insured. T. J. V. CULLEN. 
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